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Art. I.—TZhe Old Testament in the Jewish Church.’ 


HIS book will have to be numbered among the numerous 
unsuccessful “ Apologies.” Penned at a time when the 
forces of the Free Church were gathering for a final struggle 
upon the author’s retention of his Chair, dealing therefore less 
with bare assertion and more with studiously guarded statement 
than the now famous articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
minimising with some art, if not concealing, the momentous 
issues for theology and religion of the change of view demanded 
respecting the Jewish Law, and at the same time emphasising 
advantages supposed: to be afforded by the critical method, 
labouring in fact to show how the views of the author upon 
the Pentateuch, which had proved themselves so unwelcome, 
were the logical outcome of any scientific study of the Old 
Testament, these lectures nevertheless failed to effect a suc- 
cessful combination. There were many reasons, besides the 
art of their composition, why they might have won the day. 
Some sympathised with the thought of the lecturer, and many 
more with his position ; legal grounds caused some to hesitate, 
and grounds of expediency others; whereas not a few feared 
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to condemn opinions they repudiated lest they should seem to 
condemn the man they justly admired. Notwithstanding, 
that the decision was adverse is known everywhere. 

To some it may seem therefore that the question itself is now 
shelved, and that further allusion, if it do not partake of 
glorying over a fallen foe, is at least supererogatory. Such a 
view would be a gross mistake. Mr. Robertson Smith is by 
no means a fallen foe or a controversialist to be ignored. He 
is the upholder of opinions which are avowed by a large and 
growing section of thinkers, and it is really of the highest 
moment that those opinions be honestly met in the realm of 
argument as well as of authority. Though his voice be no 
longer heard in the professor’s room, with his strong convic- 
tions he will assuredly appeal by writing and speech to a 
wider audience. The mere fact of his defeat will lead many 
to a study of the sentiments he was willing to run such risks 
to uphold. It is possible, from his views of church govern- 
ment, that the present writer is apt to underrate the value, as 
a deterrent, of a majority in a religious congress; he yields to 
none in the belief that one of the most pressing questions of 
the day, the solution of which will ramify throughout the 
spheres of theology and practice, is just this question which 
Mr. Robertson Smith has, by his literary talents, aided to 
popularise, and to popularise of set purpose. “I have striven,” 
he says in his preface, “to make my exposition essentially 
popular in the legitimate sense of that word—that is, to pre- 
sent a continuous argument... so framed that it can be 
followed by the ordinary English reader who is familiar with 
the Bible and accustomed to consecutive thought.” It would 
seem indeed that this question of the age of the Pentateuch is 
peculiarly one for experts, and this conviction ought to be 
strengthened by a careful perusal of these lectures, where 
the weighty conclusion is really made to turn upon a consensus 
of minute points of criticism, which it requires a close and 
lengthened acquaintance with the facts in the original language 
adequately to estimate. Cautious thinkers may well doubt 
whether Paley’s “twelve men of known probity and good 
sense” are after all the best judges of these critical minutize 
which are seldom decisive, and which may be made, like so 
much circumstantial evidence, to turn either way by a skilled 
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advocate. They seem to be questions for judges rather than 
juries. Still, if Mr. Robertson Smith has prematurely or un- 
advisedly transferred this question from the academy to the 
forum, from the arena of the school to that of the popular 
assembly, the advocates of the ancient date of the Pentateuch 
have nothing to fear. Unlike the esoteric reasonings of their 
opponents, their most conclusive arguments might be fearlessly 
submitted to any competent panel. 

In these Lectures we meet with Mr. Robertson Smith 
characteristically. They display at ence his greatest ex- 
cellencies and his most egregious faults. They testify to an 
abundant scholarship, microscopic enough to utilise recondite 
shades of thought in Hebrew phrase, and wide enough to lay 
the prominent labours of recent German criticism under con- 
tribution. They also bear witness to something more than 
scholarship, and without which scholarship is pedantry,—a 
keen eye for contradiction, a fine scorn of compromise, and 
those other invaluable literary instincts which issue in clearness 
of perception, sharpness of statement, directness in exposition, 
a pleasing blend of generalities with detail, and, by no means 
least, a rare tact in choosing common ground with his audience, 
however hostile. But these excellent virtues, alas! are accom- 
panied by their corresponding vices. How often the clear 
vision is contracted! How frequently the crisp statement is 
unfair! If generalisation is often too hasty, details are as fre- 
quently too scant. Not unseldom the strong relief in expression 
is gained by the excision of modifying features. Persuasion is 
apt to degenerate into manipulation, and scholarship to be 
confined to writers of one school and one age, not infrequently 
displaying the lamentable atmospheric distortion which in- 
evitably results from acquaintance with important sources at 
second hand. Even the manifest moral and religious faculties 
of the author seem as a rule to lack that breadth of grasp 
which is at once cause and effect of respecting wide interests 
and surveying broad realms. In a word, Mr. Smith seems to 
fail in that balance which is Aristotle’s ideal of virtue. Or 
perhaps there is too much imitativeness in his nature. Des- 
cartes once said, “ The great fault of scepticism is that it is not 
sceptical enough ;” and the reading of this book strengthens 
the impression that its “criticism” is not “critical” enough. 
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Mr. Smith manifestly has the courage not to accept old opinions 
because they are old, and ‘is determined to examine them fear- 
lessly without thought of consequences; it is by no means so 
certain that he has not the temerity to accept new opinions 
simply because they are new, and that he is not dazzled by the 
glamour of great reputations. He does not seem to have 
arrived at the stage of criticising criticism. One cannot resist 
the feeling that, had he had as much to do with Hengstenberg 
as Lagarde, his career would have been different, although, 
in the non-development of this critical faculty, his opinions 
would have been no more reliable. And this is the place to 
state that one feature of this book is an utter absence of origi- 
nality except in literary structure. This whole brief against 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch is simply an able 
compilation of facts and fancies borrowed from others of less 
conspicuous Christianity, made with the skill of a barrister. 
Unlike Colenso, who gave to the world the results of original 
investigation, Mr. Robertson Smith is a populariser of the inves- 
tigations of others. It is believed, after careful investigation 
and with some knowledge of the history of this question, that 
no single piece of evidence adduced is given at first hand. Of 
course this statement is not put forth as affecting the intrinsic 
value of the evidence itself. 

It soon becomes manifest to the reader that the scope of 
this book is wider than the question as to the age of the Penta- 
teuch. In general terms the aim of these lectures is stated to 
be to lay before their audience “an outline of the problems 
and methods and results of Old Testament criticism.” In other 
words the author says, “My effort has been to give a lucid 
view of the critical argument as it stands in my own mind, and 
to support it in every part from the text of Scripture or other 
original sources.” In pursuance of this plan six lectures are 
given to the examination of the text of the Old Testament, 
with special reference to such themes as the office of the 
scribes, the value of the Septuagint, and the history of the 
Canon ; one lecture is given to the authorship and date of the 
Psalter; whilst the remaining lectures are devoted to a sub- 
stantiation of the post-Exilic date of the Pentateuch. An 
investigation of the substance of these lectures soon shows, 
however, that they have but one purpose, the subverting of the 
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current theory of the Old Testament history. This result it is 
hoped to produce by first showing the nature of the scientific 
methods for the study of the Old Testament, and by suggesting 
next that this method infallibly ends in the so-called “ critical” 
hypothesis of the composite nature and late date of the Five 
Books of Moses. 

Two questions, therefore, arise for solution. First, What is 
the nature of the scientific examination of the Old Testament ? 
SECONDLY, Does this scientific method necessarily conduct to a 
belief in the post-Exilie origin of the Pentateuch or, more speci- 
Jically, the Levitical law? To each of these questions an 
answer will be attempted, attention being bestowed throughout 
upon the contentions of Mr. Smith. And we will endeavour 
to be a little more courteous than Mr. Smith. We will not 
indulge in the well-known advice of “abusing the plaintiff’s 
counsel.” In these Lectures there is too much of a haughty 
disregard of conflicting opinions. The scientific study of 
Scripture is supposed to be identical with the views of Graf, 
Kuenen, and Wellhausen. If the early date of the Pentateuch 
is not rejected, it is assumed that the study of Scripture has 
not been scientifically conducted ; and supposing the examina- 
tion to have been scientific, it is taken for granted that the 
“critical” views of Kuenen must result. Biblical criticism is 
used as synonymous with the views of the Dutch school. 
Such phrases as “ progressive Biblical Science,” “ Old Testament 
criticism,” “ Historical criticism,” “the historical study of the 
Old Testament,” “the science of Biblical criticism,” are 
used as equivalents to the so-called “Higher Criticism ;” 
whereas, on the other hard, those who may equally pursue, a 
scientific and critical method, if their conclusions are favourable 
to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, are discredited 
by being called “ the anti-critical school,” “the traditionalists,” 
“the light-hearted advocates of the traditional view.” It would 
have been well if Mr. Smith had not followed the example of 
the advocates of the higher criticism, who first dub their views 
“critical,” and then assume that there are no “ critical” views 
but theirs. Courtesy at least demands the acknowledgment 
that a love of facts, and not a love of conservatism merely, 
may lead, however mistakenly, to a belief in the Mosaic 
authorship. 
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I. 


Our author very rightly distinguishes between the devotional 
and scientific use of Scripture. It is necessary for every 
thorough teacher of the Bible to bid “his pupils consider what 
systematic and scholarly study involves, in contradistinction to 
the ordinary practical use of the Bible,” and if he is as eloquent 
as Mr. Smith, he would express himself in just such language 
as that in which he describes the value and defects of ordinary 


devotional reading. The whole passage is so chaste and beau- 
tiful that we quote it entire. 


“Ordinary Bible-reading,” Mr. Smith says, on p. 6, “is eclectic and 
devotional. A detached passage is taken up, and attention is concentrated 
on the immediate edification which can be derived from it. Very often the 
profit which the Bible-reader derives from his morning or evening portion 
lies mainly in a single word of divine love coming straight home to his 
heart. And in general the real fruit of such Bible-reading lies less in any 
addition to one’s stores of systematic knowledge than in the privilege of 
withdrawing for a moment from the thoughts and cares of the world, to 
enter into a pure and holy atmosphere, where the God of love and redemp- 
tion reveals Himself to the heart, and where the simplest believer can place 
himself by the side of the psalmist, the prophet, or the apostle, in that inner 
sanctuary where no sound is heard but the gracious accents of divine pro- 
mise and the sweet response of assured and humble faith.” 

“But, on the other hand,” the passage very justly continues, “a study 
which is exclusively practical and devotional is necessarily imperfect. 
There are many things in Scripture which do not lend themselves to an 
immediate practical purpose, and which, in fact, are as good as shut out 
from the circle of ordinary Bible-reading. . . . And so we are brought to 
this issue. We may, if we please, confine our study of Scripture to what is 
immediately edifying, skimming lightly over all pages which do not serve 
a direct purpose of devotion, and ignoring every difficulty which does not 
yield to the faculty of practical insight, to the power of spiritual sympathy 
with the mind of the Spirit, which the thoughtful Christian necessarily 
acquires in the habitual exercise of bringing Scripture to bear on the daily 
needs of his own life. This use of Scripture is full of personal profit, and 
raises no intellectual difficulties. But it does not do justice to the whole 
Word of God. It cannot exhaust the whole mind of the Spirit. It is 
limited for every individual by the limitations of his own spiritual experi- 
ence. Reading the Bible in this way, a man comes to a very personal 
appreciation of so much of God’s truth as is in immediate contact with the 
range of his own life. But he is sure to miss many truths which belong to 
another range of experience, and to read into the inspired page things from 
his own experience which involve human error.” 
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These wise words we would accentuate with all the strength 
we possess. Put briefly, they come to this: that the Bible is 
so Divine that he who runs may read with profit, but, being 
so divine, it is a vast mine for men as well as angels to explore, 
and only yields its choicest treasures to those who dig the 
deepest, and with the most skilled appliances. Mr. Smith 
might have added that when the knowledge of any portion of 
the Bible is consciously unscientific, it ceases to be of any use 
devotionally ; and that, on the other hand, the more truthful 
and exact the knowledge of Scripture, the more it lends itself 
to practical devotion; untruth and devotion cannot co-exist, 
science is the handmaid of devotion. 

Proceeding then to the “systematic” study of Scripture, our 
author’s general statement of the method to be adopted is also 
excellent. “To get from the Bible,” he says, on p. 18, “all the 
instruction which it is capable of yielding, we must apprehend 
the true method of study in its full range and scope, obtain a 
clear grasp of the principles involved, and apply them systema- 
tically with the best help that scholarship supplies.” The 
outline given of this true method is as follows:—The Old 
Testament being an ancient record, an ancient book being a 
fragment of ancient life, and the first principle of criticism 
being that every book bears the stamp of the time and circum- 
stances in which it was produced, “it is the business of the 
critic to trace back the steps by which any ancient book has 
been transmitted to us, to find where it came from, and who 
wrote it, to examine the occasion of its composition, and search 
out every link that connects it with the history of the ancient 
world, and with the personal life of the author.” From the 
incidental statements scattered throughout these Lectures it 
may then be inferred that this general treatment of the Old 
Testament as an ancient record consists of three varieties of 
criticism,—textual, exegetical, and historical. In this general 
division of the duty of the scientific investigator, Mr. Smith is 
at one with all the prominent writers of all schools: it is when 
he comes to details and practical rules that his labours are 
crippled by his limitation of vision. 

All scientific investigators are agreed, we say, that the first 
stage in Biblical criticism is the criticism of the text, a reasoned 
estimate in general and in detail of the original texts preserved 
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to us. By scientific investigators we mean those who proceed 
upon the inductive method, and by observation, classification, 
generalisation, and induction endeavour to ascertain, without 
bias or prepossession, what Holy Scripture is as compared with 
other books. Not that the deductive method has not a large 
application in adjudicating upon the claims of Scripture, as far 
as professed Christians themselves are concerned ; a man who 
believes in the Divine authority of Jesus may, for example, 
legitimately draw an inference from the Saviour’s use of the 
Old Testament, or from the manifest estimation in which the 
apostles held the Scriptures of their time: but science is wider 
than Christianity, and aims at the erection of a concatenated 
series of truths which appeal to every reasoning mind. The 
scientific study of Scripture is therefore inductive, and its first 
concern is with the text in which Scripture has been trans- 
mitted. Start must be made with the text of Scripture,—for if 
the foundation be unsafe, what of the superstructure? or if the 
record be unreliable, what of the narrative ?—not necessarily 
as we possess it now in English dress, for there is no question 
that the Old Testament was written and has been preserved to 
us in Hebrew. The Old Testament has to be treated like an 
edition of Homer or Thucydides, and the first stage in any 
critical treatment is to ascertain as far as possible, by the com- 
parison of manuscripts and the legitimate processes of textual 
criticism, what were the very words of the poet of the Jdiad or 
the historian of the Peloponnesian war. At the outset, in the 
critical method of investigation, the Bible must be submitted 
to the same treatment as every ancient book, although in the 
end portions of its contents will elevate it to a category all its 
own. Not possessing the autographs of the writers of the Law 
and the Prophets, but only numerous copies of a much later 
date, those copies must be critically weighed with the appro- 
priate instruments. 

Now, with respect to the text of the New Testament, one 
of the most valuable portions of recent theological inquiry, 
a tolerable unanimity has been reached, and it is this compara- 
tive unanimity which lends so great a weight to the praise- 
worthy and devoted labours of the New Testament Revision 
Company. In the Old Testament matters are very different, 
and many may well doubt whether the time has yet come for 
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a satisfactory revision. Indeed, the great task which seems to 
lie before the Church at the present juncture is exhaustive, 
comprehensive, and judicious research into the Hebrew text. 
Extant manuscripts will have to be carefully classified accord- 
ing to date and intrinsic worth; new manuscripts will have 
to be sought for with the zeal of another Tischendorf; the 
principles of Hebrew paleography will have to be laid down ; 
the authoritative Masoretic text will have to be obtained and 
criticised ; whatever aid can be gained from such versions as 
the Samaritan, the Greek of the Septuagint, and the Greek of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion (not to mention a fourth 
translator, suggested by Dr. Nestle), the old Latin version, and 
Jerome’s monumental translation ; the Aramaic versions of the 
Peshito and the Targums, and even the Arabic version, which 
bears some relation to the text of Saadia Gaon, will have to be 
diligently sought ; whilst the large number of quotations from 
the Old Testament in the Talmud and other Jewish literature, 
ought to render invaluable service. Only when this over- 
whelming task is undertaken with a will, can the question as 
to the text of the Old Testament be regarded as placed upon a 
scientific footing; and the time seems at hand for such final 
work. Already an immense literature has accumulated upon 
this pressing theme, and innumerable monographs have been 
directed to separate sections thereof. Lists of manuscripts and 
painstaking collations are to be found in the writings of Le 
Long, Wolf, Kennicott, and De Rossi; and many more modern 
writers, such as Strack, Steinschneider, Muralt and Riehm, 
Harkavy and Lagarde, supply most useful preliminary infor- 
mation of this nature. Thanks to Baer and Frensdorff, a good 
beginning has been made towards a just appreciation of the 
Masoretic text, which Dr. Ginsburg’s great work, now pub- 
lishing, must also further. The great controversy upon the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, which has agitated scholars from the 
hour of its discovery by Pietro de la Valle, would seem some- 
what nearer to definitive solution, and very useful contribu- 
tions have been made towards a critical text by Briill, Harkavy, 
Bargés, and Petermann. As for the Septuagint, in spite of the 
lamentable fact that no great critical edition has yet appeared, 
nevertheless Tischendorf’s collection of codices, and the labours 
of Baber, Holmes, Vercellone and Cozza, have largely facili- 
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tated such an edition, whilst Hody and Frankel have helped 
considerably towards a just estimate of its critical value and 
position. Here also Field’s scholarly edition of the Hexapla 
of Origen must render invaluable aid. Upon the Latin ver- 
sions some indispensable work has been done in collecting and 
classifying, as is also true of the Aramaic versions, very much 
remaining still to be done. On the whole, therefore, it may be 
said that very much preparatory labour has been completed, 
but that the Scholz or Lachmann, Tischendorf or Tregelles, is 
not yet forthcoming to place the science of the textual criti- 
cism of the Old Testament upon a path of steady advance. 
Hence arises one great complaint against these Lectures. Mr. 
Smith does not hint that the great problem of the text of the 
Old Testament has yet to be solved ; he does not hint that the 
whole current of recent inquiries sets in the direction of the 
high value and correctness of the Masoretic text. Following 
closely the lead of Wellhausen and Lagarde, he seems to place 
almost as high an estimate upon the Septuagint as Hitzig did, 
who is reported by one of his pupils to have been wont to say 
in his classes, “Gentlemen, have you a Septuagint? If not, 
sell all you have and buy one.” (“Meine Herren, haben Sie 
eine Septuaginta ? Wenn nicht, verkaufen Sie alles was Sie haben 
und kaufen sich eine Septuaginta!”) Now it is unquestion- 
able that very considerable use must be made of the Sep- 
tuagint in any criticism of the Masoretic text ; for versions 
will have to play a larger part in Old Testament criticism than 
in New. In fact, Mr. Smith’s own words may be frankly 
indorsed when he says, “to shut our eyes to the evidence of 
the Septuagint, or to refuse to weigh it by the ordinary methods 
of common sense, would be an act of timidity, not of rever- 
ence.” Nevertheless, a hasty instalment of the Septuagint 
in the one seat of honour must be severely deprecated. Mr. 
Smith’s laudation of the Septuagint is precipitate ; and prema- 
ture opinions, categorically expressed, are to be avoided con- 
scientiously in the present state of our knowledge. The few 
facts he adduces have been long known; they are capable 
of a very diverse application. The general tendency of the 
results hitherto attained in the investigation of the Septua- 
gint, is towards attaching a very different worth, as transla- 
tions, to the several books which compose the Alexandrian 
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Canon—those translations having been carried out in sections 
apparently, each of which was guided by different sentiments 
upon the admissibility of free renderings, as well as of emen- 
dations, omissions, and insertions. His remarks and instances 
drawn from the Septuagint are cases in point where Mr. Smith 
does not seem to be critical enough. In relating Wellhausen’s 
supposed discoveries in the Greek text of the First Book of 
Samuel, it would have been well if Mr. Smith had exercised 
that caution which Mr. Matthew Arnold recommends us ever 
to observe in accepting German theories; for, as that acute 
writer has said: “A learned German has by no means, in 
general, a fine and practically sure perception in proportion to 
his learning. Give a Frenchman, an Italian, an Englishman, 
the same knowledge of the facts, removing from him at the 
same time all such disturbing influences as political partisan- 
ship, ecclesiastical antipathies, national vanity, and you could 
in general trust his perception more than you can the Ger- 
man’s.” In a word, Mr. Smith’s conclusions upon the text of 
Scripture are premature. They are also contrary to the weight 
of evidence, so far as that has at present been collected. 
Similar remarks apply to his statement of the history of the 
Canon. He is perfectly right in acknowledging that history 
to be an important element in biblical criticism, but, judging 
from the materials at hand, he is wrong in the kind of sus- 
picion he throws upon the reliability of our present collection 
of sacred books. 

Having recognised the need of textual criticism in the study 
of Scripture, the scientific investigator still proceeds to treat 
the Bible like any other ancient book, and endeavours in the 
next place to ascertain the exact significance of the text he has 
criticised. He calls in the aid of philology, the laws of Hebrew 
grammar, and the facts of Hebrew lexicology. With these 
aids, together with the other helps of the practised translator, 
such as the Hebrew concordance, the perception of style, the 
resuscitation of habits and customs, the correction for age, in 
each of which he finds considerable room for the most wary 
literary instincts and the most polished culture—he inquires 
into the meaning of single passages. From the comprehension 
of brief passages he then advances to the understanding of 
sections, chapters, books, collections of books. At this point, 
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when ordinary exegesis has reached the goal of its pursuit, the 
higher exegesis steps in, and an attempt is made to prosecute 
individual lines of thought to facilitate the apprehension of 
the Bible as a whole, such as biblical chronology, or geography, 
or psychology. The higher exegesis finishes its task when it 
has given insight into the entire scheme of thought and 
practice recorded, and has framed the sciences of biblical 
history, biblical theology, and biblical ethics. 

At this stage a third task opens. Having ascertained, as a 
matter of history, what the Bible contains, it is now necessary 
to inquire how far its contents are trustworthy. The historical 
veracity of the parts and the whole has to be considered. In 
other words, to textual and exegetical criticism historical 
criticism succeeds. By a rigid and unbiassed examination of 
the entire contents of the Old Testament, especially by a 
detailed investigation of the results of the several sciences of 
biblical geography, chronology, antiquities, history, theology, 
and ethics, conclusions are formed as to its credibility, now by 
comparison with all the external evidence available in profane 
writers and in monuments, and now by the consideration of all 
the internal evidence afforded by the Jewish records them- 
selves. This is the task of historical criticism to which Mr. 
Smith has given so destructive a bent, with what justice we 
shall presently see. Just now it is important to add another 
remark,—that it is just here that the Bible displays itself to be 
pre-eminently Tue Book. In pursuing the task of historical 
criticism the question arises whether the Old Testament is 
veracious, and whether it is veracious when it declares itself 
to be the revelation of God. Mr. Smith does not touch upon 
this question; but it is needful to observe that historical 
criticism cannot proceed very far without coming face to face 
with miracles and prophecy as testimonies to the Divine 
origin of the Old Testament, and it would have been more 
satisfactory if these fundamental problems had been at any 
rate mentioned. Historical criticism itself, starting with the 
idea that the Old Testament is but an ordinary book, lands 
the inquirer in the demonstration that it is the most extra- 
ordinary book in the history of the world, belonging indeed to 
a category, as we have put it, all its own. 
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II. 


Let so much suffice for the general statement of the scientific 
study of Scripture. The second question now opens before us, 
as to whether this scientific method inevitably leads to the 
views of Mr. Smith upon the age and composition of the 
Pentateuch. The principal strength of our author is bent 
upon the field of historical rather than textual or exegetical 
criticism, and we will follow the same course. We shall 
endeavour to show, /irst, that historical criticism itself, based 
as it must be upon a valid interpretation of the meaning of 
Scripture, leads to the rejection of Mr. Smith’s leading con- 
clusions ; and, secondly, that historical criticism itself, with the 
same impregnable exegetical basis, leads to the rejection of 
Mr. Smith’s ultimate result. 

The course Mr. Smith pursues is as follows. Having 
selected the Psalms as an example of what can be learned 
from critical study—a very fine field of labour it must be 
confessed, but one in which the bias and narrowness of Mr. 
Smith’s school peculiarly appear—the criticism of the prophets 
and the law is entered upon, bringing us “face to face with 
fundamental problems.” What is called “the traditional 
theory of Old Testament history” is first sketched. As an 
analysis of this theory it is said—so Mr. Smith puts it—first, 
that the whole law was given to Moses in the wilderness or in 
the plains of Moab ; secondly, that this law contained a com- 
plete system of religion ; thirdly, that the prominent features 
of the law, sacrifice, atonement, and forgiveness, are absolutely 
dependent upon the priesthood; hence, fourthly, as a first 
consequence, the religious history of Israel can be nothing 
else than the history of the nation’s obedience or disobedience 
to the law; and, fifthly, a second consequence is, that the 
prophets are necessarily regarded as ministers and exponents 
of the law, and their work “less necessary and eternal than 
the law.” With the exception of the final statement, this 
analysis of the traditional view may be accepted. But Mr. 
Smith does injustice to the traditional view of prophecy, and, 
as the point is of some importance, Mr. Smith regarding his 
own view of prophecy as much more exalted and therefore 
commendable, a few words may be wisely given to this matter. 
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The Rationalist undoubtedly discovered a flaw in the current 
view of the prophetical office, which identified prophecy with 
prediction; the “critics” simply misrepresent when they 
assert that the orthodox view of prophecy makes the prophet 
subordinate to the priest. All recent writers of the traditional 
school regard the prophetic message as a new revelation, hence 
the sublimity of the prophet’s position. Even if the prophet 
authenticated or emphasised an old revelation, he did so in 
response to a new revelation. His message, whatever it was, 
originated not in acquiescence in the past but in the present, 
in the thought of Jehovah, and not in his own. Nor was the 
raison-@ étre of prophecy a mere upholding of the law. Un- 
doubtedly prophecy did enforce the law by its new revelation, 
but it fulfilled other ends. A second end of prophecy was to 
insist upon the lessons already providentially taught by the 
national history. Moved divinely, the prophet also watched 
over the purity of morals and the sincerity of religion. Some- 
times his inspiration took the form of a startling proclamation 
of Divine rewards and Divine punishments, extending to 
nations beyond the pale of Judaism and to a future life. 
These prophetic revelations often predicted the history of men, 
cities, and peoples. So also, in the realm of prediction, the 
prophet was frequently aroused to admonish or encourage by 
Messianic announcements. Nor should it be forgotten how 
frequently the prophet was called to point the attention of his 
hearers to a final judgment and the consummation of all 
things. It is a misrepresentation when the traditional school 
is said to regard the prophets as ministers and exponents of 
the law merely. It is the “critical” and not the “ traditional” 
school which narrows the scope of prophecy. In other respects, 
the sketch given of the traditional theory may be generally 
accepted. 

Upon this sketch Mr. Smith proceeds to observe that it is 
“the Rabbinical view supplemented by a theory of typology.” 
Undoubtedly ; it is the view of the greatest Rabbi of all—Jesus 
of Nazareth. The theory is also, he allows, perfectly logical 
and consistent in all its parts, “a complete theory of the 
religious life to which nothing can be added without an entire 
change of dispensation,” and is, so far as we can see, the only 
theory which can be built upon the premises. But it has, he 
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contends, one fault. He describes two. The theory is belied 
by the historical books of Scripture, and it is belied by the 
prophetical books. “The standard it applies to the history of 
Israel is not that of the contemporary historical records, and 
the account which it gives of the prophets is not consistent 
with the writings of the prophets themselves”—a strong state- 
ment, he confesses, but expressing, not “a mere personal 
opinion, but the growing conviction of an overwhelming weight 
of the most earnest and sober scholarship.” At the risk of 
being classed as neither sober nor earnest, it will be well to 
compare some of Mr. Smith’s more prominent conclusions 
with Scripture. 

Mr. Smith says that there are usages of language which 
show that the Pentateuch was written in Canaan, and not by 
Moses in the wilderness. The following is an instance of 
such usage, the only one he gives with any certainty :— 


“In Hebrew,” he says, “‘ the common phrase for ‘ westward’ is ‘ seaward,’ 
and for ‘southward’ ‘towards the Negeb.’ The word Negeb, which primarily 
means ‘ parched land,’ is in Hebrew the proper name of the dry steppe 
district in the south of Judah.” “ These expressions,” it is asserted, “ could 
only be formed within Palestine. Yet they are used in the Pentateuch, 
not only in the narrative, but in the Levitical description of the tabernacle 
in the wilderness. But at Mount Sinai the sea did not lie to the west, and 
the Negeb was to the north. Moses could no more call the south side the 
Negeb side of the tabernacle than a Glasgow man could say that the sun 
set over Edinburgh.” 

The etymology is not quite made out, but, passing this by, it 
is quite sufficient reply that these words were formed in Pales- 
tine. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob might use “seawards” as 
equivalent to “westwards,” and “towards the steppe” as the 
synonym of “south ;” and it is at least a reasonable explana- 
tion to say that these words retained in Egypt their secondary 
signification, although the primary was no longer applicable. 
It is true Mr. Smith says this is “ nonsense—when a man 
says ‘towards the sea’ he means it ;” but is it not hazardous 
to base so revolutionary a theory upon an etymological 
meaning of a word, which denies one of the commonest char- 
acteristics of speech? Mr. Smith ought really to read Mr. 
Mill’s famous chapter on the “ Natural History of the Varia- 
tion in the Meaning of Terms,” or Mr, Whitney’s I/lustrations 
of the Alterative Forces in Language, Of course, when a man 
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says “lunatic” he means “influenced by the moon,” or when 
he says “ candidate” he means “dressed in white,” or when he 
says “ Wednesday” he means “ Woden’s day,” or when he says 
“jovial” he means “born beneath the planet Jupiter.” Or, 
to take a more pertinent instance, when an Anglo-Indian 
talks at Calcutta about the Orientals, he could not possibly 
mean the Turks, who are to the west of him, and not the 
east. 

Yet again, Mr. Smith says, “that the prophet Jeremiah does 
not recognise the Levitical law of stated sacrifice as part of 
the Divine ordinances given in the time of Moses.” He bases 
this astonishing statement upon Jeremiah vii. 22, where he 
reads, “ For I spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded 
them in the day that I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt, concerning burnt-offering or festal offerings; but this 
one thing I commanded them, saying, Obey my voice, and I 
will be your God, and ye shall be my people.” A very little 
thought will show this passage to imply the very opposite to 
what Mr. Smith infers. In all fairness he should have quoted 
the whole of the passage, which would then read thus: “ Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, Put your burnt- 
offerings unto your festal-offerings, and eat flesh, for I spake 
not unto your fathers,” etc. In this passage the prophet is 
showing the superiority of obedience to ceremonial unaccom- 
panied by obedience. To enforce the great lesson, he recalls 
to their remembrance the words of the original covenant made 
with their fathers in the day, that is, at the time, when they 
were led forth from Egypt. That covenant, made prior to 
the declaration of the detailed law, had said: “ Now, there- 
fore, if you will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, 
then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above all people, 
and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation.” Jeremiah reminds the nation that general obedience 
to Jehovah was to be the condition of their acceptability as 
priests. But the matter of especial importance in the con- 
nection before us is that the exhortation is pointless unless 
the Levitical law, in some of its most familiar prescriptions, 
were already in existence. For what says Jeremiah: “ Put 
your burnt-offerings unto your festal-offerings and eat flesh.” 
In other words, he says, “ There is something more imperative 
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than the rigid adherence to legal provisions ; be not so careful 
to give the burnt-offerings to Jehovah wholly, and to retain 
only the portions of the legitimate offerings for festal partici- 
pation, as the law enjoins; add your burnt-offerings, which 
are for God alone, to your festal offerings, which you may 
permissibly enjoy, and eat flesh ; legal provisions are a means 
to an end, and however scrupulously performed, are the acts 
of a nation that obeyeth not the voice of the Lord, if sacrifice 
is not accompanied by a spirit of obedience.” This is only 
one of the many cases where the prophets desire to prevent 
the mechanical observance inseparable from ceremonial, and 
where they insist upon the subjective condition of acceptable 
sacrifice. If there were no commonly known law of sacrificial 
ceremonial, the exhortation is meaningless. The very phrase 
used, the contrast of tsevach with olah as if they constituted 
together a well-defined class of sacrifices, which we might 
translate “holocausts and merocausts,” is a well-known legal 
technicality. 

Yet again: Mr. Smith says that “the theology of the pro- 
phets before Ezekiel has no place for the system of priestly 
sacrifice and ritual,” and that “the prophets altogether deny 
to the law of sacrifice the character of positive revelation ; their 
attitude to questions of ritual is the negative attitude of the 
Ten Commandments.” In an article in this Review, which 
appeared last October, a series of quotations was given from 
Amos and Zephaniah, and other pre-Exilian writers, by no 
means as numerous as is possible, yet quite sufficient to dis- 
prove the above assertion. 

Yet again: Mr. Smith says that it was not according to the 
law that Jehovah administered His grace to Israel during the 
period of the Judges. What saith the Scriptures? There are 
few allusions of any kind, it is true, which bear testimony for 
or against this statement; but the little evidence available 
presupposes the existence of distinct features of the Levitical 
law. Wherein lay, for example, the gist of the horrible story 
of the Danites (Judges xvii.-xxi.), but in the infringement of 
the Levitical law by the erection of the rival sanctuary of 
Dan? Wherein, too, lay the sin of Saul (1 Sam. xii.), if not 
in the illegal presentation of sacrifice, as described by the rules 
of Leviticus? Does not the passage in 1 Sam. ii. 22 use the 
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Levitical technicality for the Tabernacle,—the Tent of As- 
sembly,—a most powerful witness, as Wellhausen himself 
unwillingly attests, for he endeavours to discredit it by saying 
that the verse “ is from its contents suspicious.” As for Mr. 
Smith’s references to the sacrifices of Gideon and Hannah, 
they have received replies so often that they may be ignored. 
So, too, any one familiar with the Levitical law will find the 
whole ritual of Shiloh dependent upon the Levitical law. 

Did space allow, we should like to have shown by express 
quotations the unreliableness of Mr. Smith’s assertions con- 
cerning the popular worship of Israel, the nature of the Davidic 
worship, the ritual of the first Temple, the aspect assumed by 
the reformation under Josiah, the question as to priests and 
Levites in Deuteronomy, the absence of atoning sacrifice in 
the days prior to the Captivity, the novelty of Ezekiel’s pro- 
posed system of worship. Every one of these points might be 
carefully treated in turn, with the result of arriving at the 
opposite conclusion to which Mr. Smith arrives. Any one 
interested in this controversy should read Dr. Dillmann’s new 
edition of Knobel’s Evodus and Leviticus, where he will see 
how doctors differ upon the cardinal facts, and how Dr. 
Dillmann, himself a most able exponent of the anti-Mosaic 
school prior to Graf, and with a full knowledge of all that 
Graf and his followers have written, nevertheless sees no valid 
ground for a change from his earlier opinion. The fact is 
that there is much need for a logical mind to survey the whole 
question. If some practical lawyer, skilled in the weighing 
of evidence, would survey the entire field from Astruc to 
Dillmann, rejecting assertions whigh were merely captious, 
and giving its just weight to every genuine argument ever 
employed, he would render a most eminent service. To repeat 
what we have previously said : it is high time that we had done 
with the counsel, whether for the plaintiff or the defendant. 
Hengstenberg and Keil have undoubtedly put constructions 
upon many passages of Scripture they will not bear, and have 
marshalled arguments too much with the skill of the prac- 
tised advocate retained upon one side ; on the other hand, it is 
still more certain that Graf, Kuenen, Wellhausen, and their 
followers, have displayed a very large endowment of the same 
forensic skill. The present writer has, for his own use, drawn 
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up many balancings pro and con., carefully eliminating all 
arguments which seemed to him worthless, strained, or irrele- 
vant, and his conviction is that a careful review of the whole 
controversy, conducted with logical ability and popular tact, 
would be a most invaluable work just now. For his own 
part, although he believes there are some minor details of 
the traditional view which a scientific inquiry will amend, 
the more minutely he has examined the writings of all 
schools, the more certainly he has become assured of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 

And perhaps it is not irrelevant at this stage, on the thres- 
hold of the inquiry into the soundness of Mr. Smith’s ultimate 
result, to state that the present writer—in spite of his belief 
that it is a careful, wide, and thorough examination into the 
wholecontroversy, both historical and critical, which is demanded 
just now—has attempted to give a few popular summaries of 
the arguments for the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. When 
he was engaged upon his work on Sacrifice, this question 
presented itself for decision at the outset, and he therefore 
acquainted himself with the history and data of the entire 
controversy. As he had anticipated, his intentional silence 
upon the reasons for his acceptance of the Mosaic authorship 
was interpreted by some reviewers as a mere unreasoning 
acceptance of the traditional view. Dr. Kamphausen of 
Bonn, for example, in an unexpectedly laudatory notice in the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, had something to say about the 
“credulous blindness” of attempting to give a view of Scrip- 
tural sacrifice without a preliminary settlement of “critical” 
views. In the May number, therefore, of the Princeton 
Review for 1879, the author inserted an article upon the 
“Critical Estimate of Mosaism,” which called forth several 
notices and replies in Germany. It was this article which 
brought the writer into friendly contact with the editor of this 
Review, who had reprinted it in Dickinson’s Theological Quar- 
terly. At Dr. Paterson’s request, a series of articles have been 
written during the progress of the Robertson Smith case upon 
the merits of the question in dispute. At first, remembering 
the tentative character of the article upon the “ Bible,” the 
writer preferred to approach the theme somewhat indirectly, 
and he wrote upon Wellhausen’s Geschichte Israels, which Mr. 
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Smith had reviewed very favourably in the Academy, and 
from which he has extracted the large majority of the illustra- 
tions in these lectures. On the appearance of the article upon 
the “Hebrew Language and Literature,” he next addressed 
himself to the two Encyclopedia Britannica articles. Yet a 
third review was inserted upon the philosophical basis occupied 
by Kuenen and Graf in an examination of Spencer’s Hebrews 
and Phenicians. Now, be it noted, that in each paper a 
special branch of the argument for the Mosaic authorship has 
been prosecuted. In the “Critical Estimate of Mosaism,” 
after an analysis of Kuenen’s views, which Mr. Smith follows 
implicitly, a statement of the phases through which the 
criticism of the Pentateuch had passed, and a survey of the 
methods of investigation open to the inquirer, one of those 
methods was prosecuted,—the evidence afforded by the com- 
pleteness of the law as a religious system. In “The Latest 
Phase of the Pentateuch Question,” the testimony of Scripture, 
which contradicts Wellhausen’s view, was sketched. In the 
article on “Professor Robertson Smith and the Pentateuch” 
the vein of Scripture references was yet further worked. And 
the arguments thus adduced remain intact. Had the present 
Lectures been written, a few sentences concerning Mr. Smith’s 
supposed standpoint would not have been penned ; the general 
course of reasoning is not in a single instance affected. An- 
other branch of evidence shall now be mentioned. 

Historical criticism itself, conducted with sufficient know- 
ledge and minuteness, will disprove the post-Exilic origin of 
the Pentateuchal code, nay, will prove its Mosaic origin, 
as one branch of evidence will especially demonstrate. In 
the ritual injunctions of Exodus and Leviticus, supposed by 
Mr. Smith to have been composed during the days of the 
Exile, there are many references which are inexplicable, except 
upon the assumption of their being written by a contemporary 
with the life in the wilderness. A few details only can be 
given of a line of argument which might fill a volume in the 
hands of an exponent sufficiently versed in the legal code 
of the Pentateuch. Dr. Franz Delitzsch has elaborated this 
section of evidence with some care in a series of articles in the 
Zeitschrift fiir kirchlichen Wissenschaft und kirchlichen Leben, 
which it is to be hoped will seek a wider audience by separate 
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publication. Some few details can alone be given, along a 
different line from that followed by Dr. Delitzsch, and open 
to the ordinary English reader, with the proviso that this is 
peculiarly the sort of evidence which, as Mr. Smith says, 
“turns,” in its most conclusive branch of obsolete phrase and 
words, “upon nice questions of Hebrew scholarship.” 

A good case in point is seen in connection with a command 
which evidently gives Mr. Smith a great deal of trouble. Let 
any one read the laborious attempt (pp. 235-238) to refer the 
“blood” rites to the popular religion of Israel prior to the 
Levitical legislation, and compare it with the actual testimony 
of Leviticus and Deuteronomy, and he will see how much 
more consistent and credible the latter is than the former. 
According to the injunctions of Leviticus, spoken by the Lord 
unto Moses, as it is expressly said again and again, blood is a 
sacred thing,—a sentiment explicable enough on the Levitical 
theory of atonement by blood, which the Lord had given, had 
appointed, to be the covering for the sin of the soul; hence 
even the shedding of blood for food is to be a sacred act, and 
the eating of blood in any form is forbidden. But the signifi- 
cant fact is that in Leviticus, in the law which was giv’n in 
the wilderness, where, that is to say, all the people were loc ated 
in their sections around and within easy distance of the 
Tabernacle, the law is absolute that no blood was to be shed, 
even for food, except at the door of the Tabernacle. The com- 
mand is given in the very chapter which presents the one 
precise interpretation of the significance of all rites of blood 
under the law: “And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 
Speak unto Aaron, and unto his sons, and unto all the children 
of Israel, and say unto them, This is the thing which the Lord 
hath commanded, saying, What man soever there be of the 
house of Israel that killeth an ox, or lamb, or goat, in the camp, 
or that killeth it out of the camp, and bringeth it not unto the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation, to offer an offering 
unto the Lord before the tabernacle of the Lord, blood shall 
be imputed unto that man; he hath shed blood: and that 
man shall be cut off from among his people; to the end that 
the children of Israel may bring their sacrifices which they 
offer in the open field, even that they may bring them unto the 
Lord, unto the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, unto 
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the priest, and offer them for peace-offerings unto the Lord. 
And the priest shall sprinkle the blood upon the altar of the 
Lord at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, and 
burn the fat for a sweet savour unto the Lord” (Lev. xvii. 1-6, 
retaining the rendering of the A.V., which is doubtless 
susceptible of considerable improvement, without however 
affecting the general sense). No exception is allowed to this 
regulation as to the effusion of blood, because in no instance is 
the distance to the Tabernacle insuperable. Now undoubtedly 
in the East “beef and mutton are not every-day food ;” 
undoubtedly “the slaughter of a victim for food marks a festal 
occasion ;” undoubtedly it is evident “from Nathan’s parable 
and the Book of Ruth” that “flesh was not eaten every day;” but 
such statements do not explain the one peculiarity of the com- 
mand,—its universality, the harmony between the universality 
of the injunction and the conditions of the wilderness life. It 
was possible in the years of wandering for any one who made 
a feast to hallow it by presentation at the altar of burnt-offer- 
ing, and by making the priests participators in his joy : what 
was possible was demanded, and nothing was required which 
was impossible. But, be it observed, when the wilderness life 
was at an end, and the people were about to cross over Jordan 
to their permanent abodes, the severity of the restriction was 
mitigated, and sin was not made venial by the maintenance of 
a law that was impossible. Scattered throughout the tribes 
from Dan to Beersheba it would have been solemn trifling to 
constitute presentation at the brazen altar the religious sanction 
for the effusion of blood. Another course is therefore pursued 
for calling attention to the serious nature of blood-shedding. 
When Moses gives his popular summary of the law, together 
with some specific adaptations to the altered conditions of the 
chosen nation in the land of promise, this question of the 
pouring out of blood before the Lord comes in for notice, as 
any observant reader of the twelfth chapter of Deuteronomy 
may see. No change is announced in the fact of a central 
tabernacle ; in the Holy Land burnt-offerings and tithes, heave- 
offerings and vows are to be still presented in the court of the 
Lord’s house ; the Levitical laws remaining in all their restric- 
tion, it will be better not to sacrifice than to sacrifice in any 
place remote from the one place of service,—with one great 
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exception. “ Notwithstanding,” it is said, “thou mayest kill 
and eat flesh in all thy gates, whatsoever thy soul lusteth after, 
according to the blessing of the Lord thy God, which he hath 
given thee. . . . Only ye shall not eat the blood; ye shall pour 
it upon the earth as water.” And again it is said, “When the 
Lord thy God shall enlarge thy border, as he hath promised 
thee, and thou shalt say, I will eat flesh because thy soul 
longeth to eat flesh ; thou mayest eat flesh, whatever thy soul 
lusteth after. If the place which the Lord thy God hath 
chosen to put his name there be too far from thee, then thou 
shalt kill of thy herd and of thy flock which the Lord hath 
given thee, as I have commanded thee, and thou shalt eat in 
thy gates whatsoever thy soul lusteth after. . . . Only be sure 
that thou eat not the blood . . . thou shalt not eat it; thou 
shalt pour it upon the earth as water. Thou shalt not eat it, 
that it may go well with thee, and with thy children after thee, 
when thou shalt do that which is right in the sight of the 
Lord.” It must be again manifest how the injunction thus 
adjusted harmonises with the conditions of life in the land of 
Israel, and how effusion upon the ground is permitted, that the 
solemn import of the pouring out of blood be not wholly 
ignored. The two alternatives presented by these injunctions 
are therefore these: Mr. Smith asserts that the form of the 
injunction in Deuteronomy was written first, and somewhere 
about the days of Josiah, whereas the form in Leviticus was 
written by some prophetical follower of Ezekiel about the time 
of the Exile; in other words, Mr. Smith asserts that the per- 
mission to eat flesh was given in the days of Josiah, and that 
many decades later, when some of the Jews were in Egypt, 
some in Babylon, and some in the Holy Land, the more narrow 
form was promulgated by which every animal used for food 
was commanded to be slain at the Temple in Jerusalem. The 
other and more rational alternative is, that where observance 
of an injunction with an universal reference was possible, 
universal observance was demanded ; and that when in Canaan 
universal observance was impossible, the law was relaxed. Is 
not this injunction, in its harsher and milder form, sufficient to 
settle the question of the relative age of Leviticus and Deutero- 
nomy? And numerous instances of a parallel nature might 
be cited. Let any one compare the changes of law said to 
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have been announced by Moses on the eve of crossing the 
Jordan with the primary proclamation, and he will be 
surprised to find how many originate in the altered condition 
of an agricultural life as contrasted with a nomadic. Mr. 
Smith would not deny this, but would explain it as the romance 
of a much later author; to us it is the history of a contem- 
porary. 

Then there is another great class of instances. The entire 
construction of the Tabernacle is adapted to the life in the 
wilderness. On the theory of Mr. Smith, the Tabernacle of 
the Pentateuch is a work of imagination. According to Dr. 
Kuenen, the Tabernacle was constructed from the Temple by the 
rough and ready plan of halving the dimensions everywhere ; 
this hypothesis not exactly suiting all the data, the Tabernacle 
becomes to Mr. Smith a result of literary art, a deliberate 
adaptation with a purpose compounded of the Temple of 
Solomon and the dreams of Ezekiel. Will this theory account 
for the minuteness of the facts? All the details given must 
surely emanate from an eye-witness. Fiction would indeed be 
stranger than fact if so circumstantial and detailed a structure 
was imagined and not described. That the Temple might be so 
manipulated as to transform it into a tent is conceivable so long 
as generalities only are regarded, but that all the variety of 
adaptation actually narrated should have been imagined passes 
the bounds of what conception can frame. Should the general 
plan of the Tabernacle, with its division into court, and holy 
place, and holiest, not have verisimilitude, a sense of truthfulness 
grows as the minute character of the descriptions given are 
considered. Not only have we exact dimensions, but colours, 
shapes, materials, ornaments, articles of furniture are exactly 
described. We can reproduce the rods upon which the cur- 
tains of the court hung, and the rings by which they were 
suspended ; we can reproduce the copper uprights with their 
silver-plated capitals and their copper sockets, their brass pegs 
and their taut ropes, and the peculiarities of these uprights when 
adapted to stand at the corners. Instead of one covering sufficing 
for the tent, four are expressly named and described. Every 
piece of tapestry, every column, every species of ornamentation, 
every method of juncture, every variation of material,is most care- 
fully recorded, as an eye-witness could alone chronicle. There 
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is not a utensil employed which is not delineated with sufficient 
accuracy for its reproduction. The names of the workmen 
employed are catalogued. Where details fail, they are said to 
be supplied by a pattern divinely provided. Or, not to delay 
upon a form of argument capable of indefinite enlargement, but 
sufficiently illustrated, let the careful arrangements for transport 
be considered. Every part is expressly constructed so as to be 
movable; it could be readily taken to pieces and readily put 
together again ; there was not a sacred utensil, from the ark to 
the laver, which had not rings and poles to facilitate its carriage. 
Tf all these details were the product of a writer of the Exile of 
ecclesiastical tendencies, the most realistic of modern novels is 
incalculably outdone. 

The same line of argument might be illustrated from the 
details given of the priesthood and the ritual enjoined for 
sacrifice. There is no hint anywhere of its being impossible 
for any member of the congregation to offer sacrifice at the 
door of the Tabernacle. The priests are always Aaron and his 
sons. It is Moses and Aaron to whom all the injunctions are 
given. Breaches in observance, and their lamentable conse- 
quences, are ascribed to Nadab and Abihu by name. It is 
possible for Aaron or his sons to go rapidly without the camp. 
Certain sacrifices are ordered to be eaten by “all the males 
among the children of Aaron.” The points of priestly observ- 
ance at the altar will not suit the altar of burnt-offering in its 
later form in Solomon’s Temple. And so on, and so on. 
Express mention is also ade of a great change in the national 
circumstances, which is spoken of in such terms as these: 
“When ye be come into the land of Canaan, which I give to 
you for a possession, and when ye shall have come into the 
land, and shall have planted all manner of trees for food ;” 
“when ye be come into the land which I give unto you, and 
shall reap the harvest thereof.” Xenophon is dreamy in com- 
parison with a writer who could fabricate such an Anabasis. 

That historical criticism itself has something to say in favour 
of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch it is trusted has at 
least been hinted. Nor must the theological bearings of the 
question be forgotten. If the Levitical legislation of the Penta- 
teuch had its origin in Ezekiel and the Exile (even according to 
the scheme of Mr. Smith, to say nothing of the antisuper- 
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naturalistic avowals of the leaders of his school), then Moses 
falls back into a position inferior to Solon, and our Lord’s 
references to him and his work become extravagant ; the state- 
ments of Paulas to the origin and influence of the Law, and the 
statements of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, but 
display the credulity of their age; the use of the names of 
Moses and Aaron as the recipients of a Divine revelation resolves 
itself into a literary trick; the origin of the saintship of David, 
Isaiah, and Jeremiah is an unsolved problem ; the Law and the 
Mishna belong to the same epoch; the Divine operation in 
Israelitish history is reduced to the ordinary action of Provi- 
dence, and the salient features of the Old Testament illustrate 
a law of natural evolution rather than supernatural interference. 
Such consequences ought to have some weight also in the de- 
cision of the question. ALFRED CAVE. 





Art. Il.—The Probability of a Revealed Religion. 


N earnest evangelist was once seen, at an English watering- 


place, cutting out in the chalk of a cliff such words as 
these: “God so loved the world that he gave his only- 
begotten Son.” The cliff itself, without the carved words, 
told something of a God. There were hieroglyphics in the 
weather-stains, the seams of various-coloured sand, the tufts of 
samphire just above the water-line. These spelled out part of 
a sentence: “God so loved the world that—” We could not 
well make out more. At all events, a hand was needed to fill 
in the declaration, “ He gave his only-begotten Son.” 

Now, it is a great question, surely, whether, in addition to 
the hieroglyphics of nature, there has been such a carving by 
the Hand upon the cliff. In other words, has a revelation 
been given to the world? Or is Christianity only a natural 
religion like others, though the highest attainment as yet of 
the religious faculty in man ? 

In the present paper no attempt will be made to establish 
a positive argument on the subject. The view to be taken 
will be wholly from @ priori ground. The existence of a 
personal God and of an immaterial soul in man being assumed, 
together with, so to speak, the physical possibility of a super- 
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natural or revealed religion, the question to be glanced at is— 
the antecedent likelihood or unlikelihood that God, being what 
He is, would give such a religion to the world in its actual 
condition. Is a revealed religion probable? 

To the scientific mind in these days, the presumption is 
altogether against the idea of any interference, by revelation 
from heaven, with the close-linked order existing in nature. 
Its armour of chain-mail, ring held in ring, is impenetrable. 
Only to be repudiated, as a kind of impiety towards the God 
of order, is “ the notion of a world governed by special acts of 
intervention such as the medisval theologians imagined.” 
What may be called interposition on the part of a personal 
Divine Agent is not to be seen anywhere in nature, and if any 
action on the part of such an Agent is to be admitted, it is 
only in the original formation of the “ protoplasm,” or first 
potential matter, the mystic ovum of all later and higher life. 
There are to be beheld everywhere only the developments of 
this parent force, the marvels brought by this “ prestidigita- 
teur” out of his exhaustless cabinet. Only evolution from 
within of coiled-up energies. No present-day interference 
from without. Such is the law all over the world of matter. 
And why, it is asked, should it be otherwise within the sphere 
of religion? Why retain there what can only be a supersti- 
tion, that idea of special interference which has been exorcised 
from men’s minds in connection with every other department 
of knowledge? Let there be religion indeed! It is man’s 
glory, and his necessity ; and that not only in the sense that 
he requires it, but also in the other sense that he is impelled 
to it.’ And Christianity.is the religion for man; as yet at 
least the topmost and most richly-laden branch of the old 
tree. We are not to think of the Gospel as anything else than 
the natural product of the religious faculty in humanity, the 
season-fruit of this age. “We claim no special gift,” says 
Max Miiller again, “no special revelation. The only gift we 
claim is perception, the only revelation we claim is history, 
or, as it is now called, historical evolution.” And to the same 
effect is the utterance of Stuart Mill: “If God intended that 


1 “T maintain that religion, so far from being impossible, is inevitable, 
if only we are left in possession of our senses, such as we really find them, 
not as they have been defined for us.”—(Max Miiller, Origin of Religion.) 
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mankind should receive Christianity or any other gift, it would 
have agreed better with all that we know of his government 
to have made provision in the scheme of creation for its arising 
at the appointed time by natural development; which, let it 
be added, all the knowledge we now possess concerning the 
history of the human mind tends to the conclusion that it 
actually did.” A revelation, it is in effect contended, would 
be a thing so manifestly out of the Divine order that it could 
not be from God. 

So strong is this conviction with some, that they decline 
even to consider what positive evidence may be offered in 
support of the view that Christianity is a supernatural reli- 
gion. And others, who do not go so far, approach the exami- 
nation of such evidence with a prejudice against it. Whatever 
may have been the case in former years, in these days of ours 
preconceived opinion is certainly not all with the supernatu- 
ralists. Traditional belief has to a large extent changed sides. 
It may be useful therefore to consider at the present moment 
where the presumption really lies. We do not stay to challenge 
the accuracy of the premiss that natural development, with- 
out special intervention at any time since the beginning, has 
prevailed historically in the material world : here evolutionists 
themselves are divided in opinion. Our course of argument 
leads us by another route. In whatever way—whether by evo- 
lution or otherwise—the system of nature which we see around 
us, and of which we are a part, has come about, that system of 
nature supplies no presumption against there being a direct re- 
velation of religious truth from God: on the contrary, its actual 
testimony, rightly understood, is in favour of that supposition. 

What may be called direct revelation is found to be one of 
the common phenomena of nature or the system of things. 
As soon as we pass into that region in our world where there 
is need for communication between individuals possessed 
of intelligence in any degree, we find “revelation” to be the 
law. There is direct utterance. Even the inferior animals 
are continually telling out by their many voices, “none of 
which is without signification,” their various feelings. _Where- 
ever there is what may be called individuality, with power of 
fecling and volition, there utterance or communication exists: 
it being part of the order of nature that there be connecting 
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bond of speech between such as possess any faculty for under- 
standing and fellowship. And when we ascend in our 
observations to the region of human life as social, we perceive 
a corresponding development of the powers noticed in the in- 
ferior creatures. Everywhere over society we observe speech 
of some sort; communication in a direct way from one to 
another; a constant immediate revelation of inward thought 
and feeling going on. There is really nothing more familar in 
the economy of human life than this phenomenon of direct 
communication from mind to mind, sometimes by looks and 
signs, and usually by words. Parents tell their little ones this 
or that, and admonish them as to their behaviour. When older, 
the children go to school and get lessons through the medium 
of language. Our young men proceed to college, where in the 
same way their instruction is carried further. Scientists, 
moralists, and theologians address us by tongue or pen; un- 
folding with studied lucidity their meaning, and seeking to 
persuade us to adopt their views or follow their counsels. 
There is another world, then, besides this tongueless one of 
inorganic nature! There is in the universe this fact, that 
between individuals capable of it direct revelation is constantly 
going on. Where there are beings that require a medium of 
intelligent communication between them, there we perceive 
some sort of speech to exist. And hence it is not a suggestion 
prima facie opposed to the analogy of nature, at all events, 
which is offered when it is asked whether there may not be 
some direct personal and articulate utterance made by God to 
man. Is there to be eternal silence between these intelligences, 
these kindred natures, with their mutual capacity for love and 
communion? Are.all creatures in the universe that have any 
measure of intelligence, or are even sentient, capable of telling 
out directly what is in them, and have they the means and 
the appetency thereto? Can man commune with man through 
the high gift of language? And is the Infinite Mind and 
Heart not to express itself, or is it to do so but faintly or 
uncertainly through dumb material symbols, never by blessed 
speech? Is there no “Word of God”? To give a negative 
answer here would be at least to go against the analogy of 
nature. All beings that we know of possessed of any intelli- 
gence—such beings generally, we can at all events say—and 
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especially the members of the human family, speak to each 
other in some direct way, make an immediate revelation of 
what is within them ; and one of the strongest of presumptions, 
surely, is this, that a Personal God, in whose image man was 
made, would, in his dealings with man, if sufficient occasion 
called, express himself in a similar direct manner; in other 
words, give a revelation ! 

This conclusion might fairly be come to if God’s being were 
only on the same plane with that of intelligent creatures in 
their relations to each other. But how is the inference 
strengthened by a consideration of what God is and men are, 
and of their actual relationship! Is it likely—the question may 
be put with strong emphasis—that man being what he is as to 
nature, and existing in such and such an actual condition in 
this world, there should be no direct and articulate word from 
his Father to him? We have assumed the existence of a 
personal God and of a soul in man. And have these two great 
entities no personal connection? Is not that soul of man for 
God? Is not God for that soul? Religion grows out of the 
related existence of God and man. The two personalities—if 
we may use the expression with fit reverence—come together 
in it and commune with each other. And does not this of 
necessity involve a revelation? Since there is religion, the 
meeting of God and man in fellowship, must there not be what 
we call the supernatural ? 

Even normal, primary religion—not to speak yet of a reli- 
gion specially suitable for a fallen being—seems to involve 
this necessity for a direct revelation. It does not appear that 
man, taking him at his first and best, could have had a suffi- 
cient and “workable” religion without the aid of some imme- 
diate personal manifestation of Deity to draw out the religious 
faculty into exercise, and supply it with its needed aliment. 
We do not require, with the idea of strengthening our argu- 
ment, to minimise the ability of man unaided by revelation to 
arrive at acquaintance with God. Mill goes too far when he 
despairs of our being able to gather from nature signs and 
proof enough of there being a God, almighty, all-wise, strictly 
just, and benevolent. There are intuitions within us, a “law 
written in the heart,” fitted to lead us further than he deemed. 
And there are writings in external nature that could not have 
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remained undeciphered. “The invisible things of him since 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being perceived 
through the things that are made, even his everlasting power 
and divinity.” And consequently we should have been 
“ without excuse” in not knowing God, at least in some degree. 
But this is not inconsistent with the idea that, to make the 
religion of man, even as originally created, an efficient actuality 
by drawing it out into practical exercise, and to render it at 
once certain, definite, and full, a personal manifestation of God, 
such as Scripture declares to have taken place, was required. 
Religion must be no mere vague or doubtful sentiment. There 
must be, in order to it, some certain knowledge of the existence, 
nature, character, and claims of God. One thing essential is a 
conception of his personality. Only towards a personal God 
can there be piety, or obedience, or, above all, affection. Only 
with a personal God can there be fellowship. And how was 
this idea of the personality of an invisible God to be adequately 
realised? Granting that man, unaided, might have risen to 
the conception of it, it is manifest that, for sufficient certitude 
and practical fellowship, some personal manifestation of Deity 
was at least desirable. It is a common maxim relative to social 
life among us, that “ who would have friends must show himself 
friendly.” Where actual intercourse has never taken place, 
friendship is but a shadowy thing. There is need for meetings, 
or at least interchange of communications in some way, for the 
maintenance of communion. In a child, to take a different 
illustration, there is capacity of natural sort for filial feeling, 
but it needs manifestation of the paternal to draw the feeling 
out. Suppose children growing up and finding themselves in a 
house with suitable plenishing in it, and also finding every day 
food provided and ready for them, they would be “ without 
excuse” if they had no belief in, or sentiment of admiration 
or gratitude towards, some personal benefactor; but if they 
had never seen a parent, or heard a word from or of him, how 
indefinite would be the direction in which their thoughts and 
feelings would go out? Is it not reasonable to think that 
parenthood would lead to some visit, or letter, or special com- 
munication of such a sort that the children would come to 
know with sufficient definiteness and impression who stood to 
them in loving relationship, and who, by the kindly instru- 
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mentalities that touched them, sent the supplies which they 
received? If the relation of God to man was meant to be 
Fatherly, and not merely that of Creator, if there was to be 
religion, and fellowship, or a relation of personal feeling between 
the two, then a measure of personal manifestation of the One 
to the other was necessary. There was no need or possibility 
of such personal manifestation on the part of God to the 
inferior orders of the creation ; it was enough for them that they 
were part of a “scheme” of which, or its Author, they had no 
cognition ; but if man was a child of God, and there was to be 
realised relationship between him and his Father, it was neces- 
sary that, in some unmistakeable way, that Father should 
declare and show himself. This would not be some addition 
to nature, or interference with it, but a part of it. Religion, in its 
essence, involves fellowship. The filial on our side is only 
the counterpart of the Fatherly on God’s side. And if the 
filial implies manifestation on our part towards him, the 
Fatherly implies manifestation on his part towards us. So that, 
so far from personal communication of a direct sort from God 
to men, as his children, being incongruous with the essential 
idea of his procedure in the world, the opposite rather is the 
case. Fellowship is of the essence of religion, and manifesta- 
tion by God of personality, such as takes place only in revela- 
tion, is essential to fellowship. It may be true that, for the 
secular business, so to speak, of the universe, that rigid fixity 
which belongs to the operation of physical law is best. Let day 
and night, and summer and winter, duly succeed each other ; 
so will the earth “bring forth her fruit.” Let the freighted 
ships know the certain seasons of the tides. It is a proof of 
Divine wisdom that there is nothing variant here, no “ govern- 
ment by interference.” But what, it is proper to ask, will the 
same wisdom do, just because it is the same, when it seeks, 
alike within the sphere of natural things, its higher ends? 
Shall not the higher end also have its appropriate means ? 
Does the rich universe not hold more things than one within the 
aims of its existence; and do not different requirements carry 
with them necessity for modes of procedure that shall vary in 
accordance with their character? Let us not have contracted 
and hard ideas of what the “God over all” is to such a great 
creature of his as man. Manifold in his relationships, God 
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is varied in his working. He has fixed laws as a Creator and 
Administrator, but has he not free room, at the same time, for 
all suitable movements as a personal Sovereign and Father? 
Where, otherwise, were the perfection of the scheme of things ? 
Is the going about among her people of a queen such as our 
own, or the mingling of parents with their children, to be 
called “government by interference”? It is manifestation of 
personality, which cannot be where all is rigid, but requires a 
freedom that has its own high laws. Religion thus involving 
fellowship, it is reasonable to admit the biblical teaching of 
appearances and speakings of a personal God to man in the 
world’s prime, and the later teaching of a great “avatar” in the 
incarnation of the Son of God, as well as the kindred doctrine 
of the tenancy of the believing soul by the Holy Spirit. 
“Government by interference” may express an utterly false 
principle in the physical sphere, where, for its proper ends, it 
is necessary that all should be known as absolutely fixed; but 
in the no less real region of the loving heart of man, where 
religion lives, the order of fitness demands the principle of free 
personal manifestation in order to fellowship.’ 

The necessity for some measure of revelation is thus suggested 
by the essential nature of religion in general, as including 
fellowship ; and the necessity further appears when religion is 
contemplated in its aspects of worship and obedience. If reli- 
gion be not revealed, or laid on us in a formulated or rubrical 
way from without—or from Above, as I should say rather— 
but is purely a product of the inward operations of the human 
mind, then worship and practical service of God must be merely 
general in their character. There is no possibility of an 


1 “We should most naturally expect that God would not hide himself 
from his creatures. He loves them, invites their love to him, asks them to 
be on terms of friendship with him. And what is this but to say that he 
will hear, communicate, be open to and receive their desires, doing for and 
with them as friends do, because they are friends. The infidels have said, 
‘If there is a God, why does he not show himself? Is there anything so 
important for man to know as God? Why, then, is this kept so ambiguous 
and dark, when other things are clear?’ And are they not right—that is, 
right so far as they assume the certainty that a living God will show him- 
self the living God? . . . There is nothing in the world of laws to discourage 
such a confidence. . . . Laws are not broken up by the specialties of faith, 
but are only transcended. Or rather, we may say that we are now exploring 
and searching out the higher laws of God, even those of his personal society 
and goodness.”—(Dr. Horace Bushnell, Letter in Life, p. 358.) 
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authoritative rubric, with any details belonging to it, being 
evolved from man’s inner consciousness, or photographed by 
the light of nature from anything in the outer world. No 
“positive” enactments are possible. The institution, for 
example, of a periodically recurring Sabbath could not take 
place as by Divine authority. For, by supposition, there is 
no intimation of the Supreme Will with regard to the matter, 
all revelation being denied ; and, from the nature of the case, 
of course no feeling of obligation to observe, say a seventh-day 
Sabbath, could arise within the general consciousness of 
humanity. If any such positive institutions would be of use 
in the cultus of the religious life, they are impossible; for, in 
the absence of any external authority enjoining them, whence 
is a sense of their obligation to arise, seeing that the inner 
consciousness of man can know nothing of them in what is 
positive in their character? And when we come specifically to 
the idea of obedience or duty as towards God, we are still more 
seriously embarrassed, if all imposition of service or requirement 
ab extra is to be disallowed. Obedience to an external authority 
implies knowledge in some way of the will of such authority. 
This is the philosophy of conscience, “ God’s vicegerent,” as it 
is fitly called, “in the soul.” And if it be held that there is 
no outward revelation of duty, no “Ten Words” uttered .from 
any Sinai, lifting its solemn peaks in the outer air, or engraved 
on any slabs of material stone, then it must be taken that 
conscience and reason, which constitute the inner light, are 
sufficient for an authoritative guide. But whether that inner 
light would have been adequate, even in a state of inno- 
cence, may be questioned. The biblical narrative, at all events, 
speaks of requirement being made and sanction uttered 
in a direct way from Heaven, as a matter of fact, in man’s 
paradisaic state. And of course, there being no objec- 
tive Law, which all could read and recognise, the only 
conception of duty would be that which arose within the 
general consciousness. This being the case, no one teacher 
could say to his fellow-man, “This or that is duty for you.” 
The inner light is authoritative only to the individual within 
whose breast it burns. It is a lamp but for that single 
chamber. It is not a sun in the outward heavens, marking 
times and seasons for a planet. If any superior members of 
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the race attain to any loftier ideas and sentiments of duty than 
their fellows, they cannot say to the less-advanced, “ Here is 
duty for you.” They may teach, indeed, but they cannot “lay 
down law ;” there being no general objective law to declare. 
The only Sinai is in each man’s bosom. He knows no “ Thus 
saith the Lord,” except that of the voice sounding in his own 
reason and conscience. A man can only be a “ law unto him- 
self”” The impossibility of any positive enactment such as 
that of a seventh-day Sabbath, or even monogamy, thus appears; 
and it may be said generally that if man was to be, not merely 
under law, but under Jaws, there was need for the articulate 
utterance of authority,—in other words, for a revelation. 
“ Religion,” says Mr. J. A. Froude, in language which is very 
suggestive with reference to this point, although he did not 
use it with such a bearing, “differs from moral science in the 
authority with which it speaks. Moral science addresses the 
reason, and is contented with probabilities. It indicates what, 
on the whole, after examination of the evidence, appear to be 
the ethical conditions under which human beings exist on this 
planet. Religion, on the other hand, speaks with command, 
and corresponds to the laws of the state.” Mr. Froude says 
what is true in describing religion as distinguished by having 
an authoritative peremptoriness belonging to it, its laws being 
like those of the state. In a religion without a revelation, 
however, where is that which corresponds to the statute law of 
a country? Where are the enactments, specific and clear, 
which can be generally recognised and obeyed? Let us have 
“ten words” spoken from on High, and preserved by being 
written down in a “book of the law ;” let us have a “Sermon 
on the Mount” from the lips of a “God manifest in the flesh,” 
and then we shall know with sufficient definiteness what is 
required of us all in the way of obedience. Even to the first 
of the human family it could not but be necessary that a 
direct voice from heaven should utter its dread “ Thou shalt,” 
and “ Thou shalt not.” 

The argument has proceeded hitherto on the hypothesis of 
man being in a good moral or spiritual condition to start with; 
it being contended that even in such a case, with his religion 
of a normal sort, a revelation or direct manifestation of God to 
him would be necessary, in order to the bringing of his religion 
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out into full and lively practical exercise. But the conclusion 
thus reached is strengthened greatly by the consideration, 
which it is impossible to dispute, that, whether in consequence 
of a “ Fall” or not, the human race is, as a matter of fact, in 
a state of moral imperfection. The actual condition of man, 
as spiritually corrupt, renders a revealed religion an absolute 
necessity. Let us, for the purposes of argument, assume the 
fact of a fall, or moral cataclysm, on our globe. In view of 
such a catastrophe having taken place, it does not seem unrea- 
sonable to suppose that Divine interposition would follow. 
When a machine goes wrong the maker of it may feel himself 
called upon to look to it again; although in other circumstances 
he might have left it to itself. Those evolutionists who are 
not atheistical allow that there was a direct Divine act in the 
creation of the protoplasm at least; and some of them are not 
disposed to deny that there was a like immediate operation of 
God in the placing of man in the world. And such may well 
be prepared to admit that, if a necessity arose for man being 
made anew in a spiritual sense, so that there might be set 
agoing fresh developments of his history, and higher manifesta- 
tions of the character of God brought about, another act of 
direct Divine power would not be a surprising thing. If a 
creation by direct act was worth while, why should a new 
creation not also be so? If from disobedience future obedience 
could not be naturally evolved, or purity brought out of corrup- 
tion, why should a fresh force of a curative character not be 
introduced? But suppose that, for argument’s sake, we went 
so far as to give up the theory of a fall, and took the ground 
that man is, and has been all along, only comparatively ignor- 
ant and weak, and liable, if not prone, to error, why, even in 
that case, should it be reckoned a “hard saying” that his God 
(whose existence and paternal relations are supposed to be 
acknowledged) should, by means of revelation, give him a 
knowledge, and put him under a cultus, fitted for his educa- 
tion and progress? Would it not be in the line of a fatherli- 
ness which might be looked for, for Him to say, “ My son, 
hear my words”? Let us come back, however, to the hypothesis 
of a fall and a recovery. Considering what, in that condition 
of things, God and man are respectively, does the doctrine of 
a revelation seem strange? Moral disaster having happened, 
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was not the introduction of special means of restoration a 
necessity? It is not easy to conceive of the natural evolution 
of recovery from a condition so serious, of a sufficient vis 
medicatriz in a system that had been so radically affected by 
disease. If man, to speak in another style of metaphor, had 
lost his footing when he was strong and his head was clear, 
was it likely that, after he was morally weakened and brain- 
beclouded, he would be able by his own efforts to regain the 
far heights from which he had slipped? What is the testi- 
mony upon the point, of those countries which have been 
destitute of that system which is assuredly God’s revelation 
if there be such a thing in the world—that is, Christianity ? 
Self-recovery is not, as a matter of fact, seen anywhere. The 
efforts of Christian missions even—in connection with which 
a leaven of higher influence, at all events, if not a “revelation ” 
from God, has been carried—have been only moderately suc- 
cessful. “ It is an indubitable historical fact,” says Professor 
Flint, “ that outside of the sphere of special revelation man has 
never attained to such a knowledge of God as a responsible 
and religious being plainly requires. ‘The world by wisdom 
knew not God” The whole history of the heathen world testi- 
fies to the truth of this affirmation of St. Paul.” These are 
suggestive words. If the experience of all the centuries and 
of all countries is to the effect that of himself man has “ never 
attained to such a knowledge of God as a responsible and reli- 
gious being plainly requires,” then surely it cannot be regarded 
as a thing incongruous with the proper action of a God towards 
an important creature and cherished child of his, in a condi- 
tion manifestly so desperate, that he should give a revelation ; 
speak directly some words of guidance ; stretch down a hand 
from the dark for uplifting ! 

When, beyond giving ourselves to reflection in this more gen- 
eral way, we proceed to think out in any detail what is actually 
involved in the setting of man right as ‘a religious being, we 
soon come to see that, from the nature of the case, special com- 
munication and action on the part of God were absolutely 
required. View sin, for instance, as carrying with it guilt and 
desert of punishment; how is the man who has sinned to 
know whether, as a matter of fact, a just God can pardon? Is 
there anything in the religious consciousness within him, or 
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in the facts of nature and history in the outside world, to 
enable him to come to a solid conclusion on this point? And 
suppose that, if pardon is possible, there are certain terms or 
conditions on which alone it can be fitly granted by the Moral 
Governor of all—such as the previous making of atonement, 
and the existence of a penitential and believing state of soul on 
the part of the recipient of mercy,—how is knowledge of these 
essential terms, originating as they do with the invisible Law- 
giver only, to be arrived at by the guilty man concerned, unless 
the Lawgiver speak? And if, in addition to the obtaining of 
a pardon with proper moral and utilitarian safeguards, there 
be necessary, for the actual inward renovation of the man, a 
certain system of hygienic means and agencies, by whom is 
that system to be set up and applied? How is anything 
effectual to be accomplished in this way, apart from special 
action on the part of a redeeming God? Conceive a need for 
the bringing to bear upon the diseased soul of the medicine of 
powerful new motives, such as those lying in gratitude for 
forgiveness bestowed, and in hopes and fears associated with a 
great eternal future known to be certain, whence again is the 
pressure of these motives upon the man to come, if God do not 
reveal them? seeing that they could not spring up within the 
soul itself, the facts being dependent solely upon the Divine 
will. These things are not in the intuitions of our minds, they 
are not in external nature. They are with God, and cannot be 
ours unless He tell us of them. In a similar way, it might be 
asked with regard to certain usages and rites, such as the 
Lord’s Supper, which are helpful in the Christian life—What 
could have set these up as obligatory except the expression of 
the Divine will concerning them? Only through that could 
they become “ordinances.” And what, again, one might 
inquire, is the operation of God’s Spirit in the renewal of 
a soul, if that be necessary, but itself a manifestation of the 
supernatural? It is obvious that, if there be a “method of 
redemption” with which we are to fall in, there must be 
a revelation to us; for how can we take advantage of that 
which we know not, and which, as being dependent upon 
another mind and will than ours, we could not have gained ? 
As it is for the government of a country, in a given case, to 
say whether there is to be an amnesty or a reversal of attainder, 
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and if so, on what terms and in what manner that is to be 
granted ; so not less is it for the Supreme Authority in the 
universe, and for that alone, to speak and act in connection 
with the matter of the restoration of a fallen humanity. The 
religion of a sinner—a religion essentially redemptive in its 
character—implies of necessity interposition from above. His- 
torically, it must be a thing brought in, not evolved. 

Our argument, briefly stated, is this. Revelation, so far 
from being a thing out of harmony with the known order of 
nature, is itself one of the commonest facts of nature ; direct 
communication of thought and feeling constantly taking place 
around us on the part of the inferior animals, and among us, 
in our high gift of human speech. Why then—such is the 
inference suggested—should not God speak? You and I do so. 
The inferior creatures do so, each in its proper God-taught 
way. We find not mere dumb signs and symbols in the world, 
but manifold utterance of quite articulate sort. So that it is 
not to oppose the analogy of nature to ascribe such utterance 
or “revelation” to God. And we have seen that there is what 
appears to be sufficient reason why God should speak in this 
way to man. The higher ends of the very system of things, 
taking it as a whole, moral as well as material, have demanded 
it. The order of nature would have been imperfect without 
revelation. If nature requires fixity of physical law for its 
lower and secular ends, it equally requires free place for Divine 
manifestation in order to its higher and spiritual ends, viz., 
man’s fellowship with God, his worship of the Supreme, and 
his training to obedience. For the accomplishment of that 
part of the design of the general system of things which lies in 
man being religious, such a manifestation of God as involves a 
revelation was requisite. The necessity would have existed 
suppose man had not become sinful, some manifestation of a 
personal God being essential to the calling into exercise of the 
religious faculty within us, and to actual fellowship. This we 
sought to show, and we now quote on the point pertinent 
words which we have since come upon in Delitzsch’s Messianic 
Prophecy :— 

“ The history of finite and personal beings can have no other true and 


ultimate goal than an ever deeper entrance into a living fellowship with 
God. But a continuance in such fellowship without actual intercourse 
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between God and his intelligent creatures is inconceivable. It must 
therefore be possible, and can be proved as actual, that God and men can 
speak with and work upon one another.” 


If revelation would have been thus necessary to man in a 
sinless condition, how much more was it called for on his fall- 
ing into a state of moral ruin! “ Interposition” does not seem 
out of harmony with the “ disorder” of things, if their “ order” 
would not have required it. Altogether, revelation seems to 
be an essential part of the system of nature viewed in its 
grand entirety. Nature is large,and its order is not merely 
physical. What is called “interference” is as much the 
requirement of that order in one department as the severe 
absence of it is in another. A father, when he comes to visit 
his children, does not throw down the house which he had 
erected for them, but having left a door in the building, enters 
in where the little ones are, and makes himself known as their 
father, and tells them what is in his heart, and what he would 
have them be. Not violating any of his laws, a Father-God 
is able to manifest himself to men : what we name the “super- 


natural” being the “natural” to him. And we should seek 
him, “ nothing doubting.” 


“Speak to Him, then, for He hears, and spirit with spirit can meet ; 
Closer is He than breathing, nearer than hands and feet !” 


WALTER MORISON. 





Art. II11.—The Archeology of Celtic Christianity.’ 


7 Antiquary was published in 1816; and by that 
widely-read work of fiction Sir Walter Scott rendered 
his fellow-antiquaries two dissimilar services: he brought their 
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favourite pursuits into notice, and he brought those that 
pursued them into ridicule. As some Englishmen are in- 
debted to the plays of Shakespeare for all the knowledge of 
English history they possess, so it may be conjectured there 
are some Scotchmen and not a few Englishmen who owe all 
their acquaintance with northern antiquarian questions to the 
racy conversations and the irate discussions of the laird of 
Monkbarns. When showing to Lovel what he believed to be 
traces of an ancient camp at the Kaim of Kinprunes, the Anti- 
quary enlightened his friend about the decisive engagement 
between Agricola and the Caledonians, and the different locali- 
ties fixed upon as the scene of conflict; and, before his fine 
theory was rudely shattered by Edie Ochiltree, he had gone 
over some of the salient points in Roman castrametation, the 
Decuman and Pretorian gates, the porta sinistra and porta 
dextra, and the Pretorium, on the central part of the tumulus. 
Then, in the after-dinner discussion between the Antiquary 
and Sir Arthur Wardour of Knockwinnoch, which resulted in 
such disaster, a good deal of antiquarian jargon, if not of genuine 
lore, crops up. Listening to the doughty champions as they 
exchanged home-thrusts, Lovel was overwhelmed with informa- 
tion; Piks versus Picts, Gothic versus Celtic dialect ; a list of 
Pictish kings and an early copy of the Ragman Roll; the. 
round towers of Brechin and Abernethy, and such antiquarian 
authorities as “the learned Pinkerton,” “the indefatigable and 
erudite Chalmers,” “Innes the Papist,’ Gordon, Ritson, and 
Sir Robert Sibbald—to these matters and authorities was the 
perplexed stranger treated when called upon to arbitrate in the 
deadly feud between baronet and laird. And, not to multiply 
instances, are there not some whose acquaintance with the 
controversy about the poems of Ossian is limited to what can 
be gathered from the conversation between uncle and nephew 
on their way to attend the funeral of Steenie Mucklebackit, in 
which conversation the hot-tempered Hector M‘Intyre showed 
himself ready to fight knee-deep or forfeit life and land rather 
than suffer any aspersion to be thrown upon the battles of 
Fingal and Lamon Mor, and Magnus and the spirit of Muir- 
artach? When to these passages are added the description of 
the Antiquary’s den, the ruins of Saint Ruth’s Priory, and the 
grave of Misticot with its “muckle stane that has the man 
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streekit out upon his back in the midst o’t,” and the proposal 
of the laird that his friend should compose a poem to be called 
the Caledoniad, or Invasion Repelled, into the appendix of 
which his Essay on Castrametation might be introduced, it 
must be admitted that a pleasant flavour of antiquity pervades 
the book which could only have been imparted to it by one 
who was himself the antiquary, and that not a little information 
regarding Scottish antiquities can be gathered from the pages 
of one of the most readable of Scott’s novels. 

On the other hand, the whole drift, whatever may hold good 
of the design of the novel, is to place in a ludicrous light anti- 
quaries and their pursuits. In the opening chapter Mr. Old- 
buck plunges into a sea of discussion concerning urns, vases, 
votive altars, Roman camps, and the rules of castrametation ; 
and his discussions, or “eternal harangues,” as his nephew 
called them, flow on in unbroken succession till the last chapter, 
in which we find him completing two essays, one on the mail 
shirt of “the Great Earl,” and the other on the left-hand 
gauntlet of “ Hell in Harness,” and giving the finishing touches 
to his notes for the Caledoniad. Every one he comes in contact 
with is bored wellnigh to desperation with his prolix disquisi- 
tions, not excepting Lord Glenallan, who is compelled to listen 
to a dissertation upon the hill-fort of Quickens-bog, ingeniously 
transformed into Whackensburgh, and to the sore trouble of 
nephew Hector, who does not scruple to affirm that his rela- 
tive’s harangues and investigations about “invalided pots and 
pans, and tobacco-stoppers past service,” are not “worth the 
spark of a flint.” On every occasion, grave and gay, in all 
circumstances, seasonable and out of season, does the Anti- 
quary obtrude his antiquarian lore upon hearers who are not 
always so interested and intelligent as his companion in the 
Queensferry diligence. One does not know whether most to 
commiserate the members of the societies of antiquaries who 
were condemned to hear “the slight Essay upon Castrameta- 
tion,” or the friends whom the laws of hospitality compelled 
to listen to what Edie irreverently termed his “ nonsense 
maggots,” or his correspondent at York, Dr. Dryasdust—readers 
of Carlyle know what use he made of that felicitous name— 
who had interchanged letters with the laird for six years, with 
the result that only the first line of the inscription on the 
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Saxon horn preserved in York Minster had been made out 
between them. But the fool’s cap is placed on the head of the 
enthusiast, and antiquarian hobbies covered with inextinguish- 
able laughter, when the tumulus, which the imagination of the 
laird had converted into a Roman camp, sinks into “a bit 
bourock,” of which the king’s bedesman could testify : “ Pre- 
toria here, Pretoria there, I mind the bigging o’t,” when a stone, 
which the explorer had taken to be “a sacrificing vessel,” is, 
by a similar process of disenchantment, carried out by the 
same tormentor, transformed into “a stane that ane o’ the 
mason callants cut a ladle on,” while the mystic letters, which 
the excavator fondly hoped might stand for “ Agricola Dicavit 
Libens Lubens,” are ruthlessly associated with “ Aiken Drum’s 
Lang Ladle.” 

Against ridicule so pungent, satire so keen as that in which 
the Antiquary abounds, nothing could hope to make a success- 
ful stand. And so it fared with the antiquaries as it fared 
with the covenanters, afterwards satirised in Old Mortality. 
The uninformed public was made acquainted with them, and 
then constrained to laugh at them; and in both cases the mis- 
conception in the public mind to which the misrepresentations 
of the popular writer gave rise, was all the more hard to bear, 
seeing it was the doing of one who had something of the 
furnishing of an historian, and not a little of the lore of the 
antiquarian. 

Within a comparatively recent period, certainly within the 
memory of living men, a great change has taken place in the 
method, though not in the matter, of antiquarian research. 
Conscious of the disrepute into which the names had fallen, 
mainly through the banter of Scott, students of ancient things 
have discarded the terms “ antiquarianism” and “ antiquary” 
in favour of “archeology” and “archeologist.” From the 
time the word antiquarius first appeared in the later Roman 
writings of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Juvenal, with the significa- 
tion of an affecter of old words and phrases, the term has always 
conveyed more or less the idea of a pedant, a discourser upon 
trifles, a collector of nicknacks. It was well to get quit of 
these associations so far as possible, although it might be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to alter the names of chartered societies 
such as those of the Antiquaries of London and of Scotland ; 
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but it is well to bear in mind that so far as the objects of 
research are concerned the field is the same. The antiquary is 
concerned with the products of the past, the archeologist 
studies ancient things ; for archeology, as Mr. Anderson states 
in his opening sentence, is “the science of things that are old.” 
sut a more important change than that of nomenclature relates 
to method. The antiquary of Scott's day made himself the 
laughing-stock of the literary world by a total disregard of all 
scientific principles and methods, and even prided himself 
upon a facility in drawing conclusions from irrelevant evidence. 
Not so the archeologist of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. His study is that of a science, and he pursues his 
scientific studies according to a rigorous method, by applying 
sound principles of induction to his phenomena and specimens. 
He arms himself with that prime requisite of all scientific 
inquiry—accurate observation, and when compelled to accept 
the descriptions of others he discriminates sharply between state- 
ments that are the products of precise observation and state- 
ments that are the products of vague impression or general 
inference. Under such treatment archeology has risen to the 
dignity of a science, and few scientific pursuits can now rival 
in comprehensive interest the link between geology and history. 
A better specimen of an archeologist of the modern school 
could not be found than in the present Rhind Lecturer. 
Furnished, if we mistake not, with the advantage of that train- 
ing in exactness which the teaching profession imparts, and 
favoured, through his official relation to the National Museum, 
with unrestricted access to the largest collection of specimens 
his native country affords, Mr. Anderson has in these Lectures 
proved himself a scientific observer and an artistic lecturer of 
no mean order. 

In clearing the way for what is to follow, the lecturer is 
careful at the outset to determine the extent and the limita- 
tions of his favourite pursuit. Archeology is a logical not a 
chronological science, one of areas not of eras, of type and not 
of time determination. The first question is not, How old is 
this relic of the past? but, What are the facts about it? And 
the second is, What is it made of? In the case of implements 
gathered out of the soil a singular and suggestive fact 
discloses itself when the second question in the catechism of 
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archeology is being answered. For then we find the same 
tool repeated in three materials,—stone, bronze, iron. This has 
led, in the system of primitive archeology, to a distinguishing 
the Stone, the Bronze, and the Iron Periods, the first of these 
being, in modern designation, subdivided into the Paleolithic or 
Drift with its characteristic implements of chipped flints, and the 
Neolithic or Surface Stone period, characterised by weapons of 
polished flint and stone. But it would be a great mistake from 
this employment of the term “period” or “age” to conclude 
that archeology takes to do with time as history does, and that 
by a period is meant a portion of time ranging between two 
known dates. Even such an accomplished archeologist as Pro- 
fessor Daniel Wilson may have his own share of responsibility 
in connection with this error, for in the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, when writing the article “ Prehistoric 
Archeology,” he uses the expression, “the archzeological sub- 
divisions of time;” but Mr. Anderson is careful to guard 
against such confusion by pointing out that the term “ period ” 
must be used not in its common acceptation, but in its restricted 
and technical sense, as is the case with the terms used in 
every science, and by insisting that archeology gives neither 
measurements to its periods nor dates to its specimens. With 
him accordingly the three ages become “ three stages of progress 
towards the existing culture and civilisation,” so that when he 
speaks of the Stone Age in Scotland, he merely means the con- 
dition and culture which expressed themselves by the exclusive 
use of natural materials, like stone, or bone, and wood for 
implements and weapons. 

How carefully Mr. Anderson confines himself within the 
limits of his own domain may be best seen by a reference to 
the two lectures devoted to structural remains. The archeo- 
logical results reached and illustrated in these lectures may be 
stated in summary thus. Taking the twelfth century as that 
in which the non-historic passes into the historic, and exclud- 
ing from view all ecclesiastical structures known to be of or 
after twelfth century date, those that are prior to that period 
present two types of structure, churches with nave and chancel 
and churches that are simple oblongs of a single chamber only. 
As the more complex and refined linked on to the style current 
in the dividing century, the chancelled churches, mostly 
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Norman in style, are not of the primitive type. That type must 
be sought for among the single-chambered churches, although 
this does not imply that any church which may be found to 
be constructed of a single chamber is necessarily earlier than 
one constructed with a chancel, for the conclusion relates, not 
to individual specimens, but to the typical form alone. Failing 
to find a type which is truly primitive in the line of chancelled 
churches, and turning to those of a simpler structure and 
smaller size, we find single-chambered churches linked on with 
and passing into the chancelled type having windows in the 
side walls, it being necessary to light the nave separately by 
windows in the side walls because of the addition of the chancel. 
But there is another group of this same type containing struc- 
tures, oratory, chapel, or cell of the smallest size, the simplest 
form, and the rudest construction—structures, in short, of one 
chamber, one doorway, and one window. In this variety of the 
single-chambered structure the primitive type of Scotic ecclesi- 
astical building is to be found. But here again the type shows 
two varieties, “those built with lime, and those that have reached 
the utterly simple character of construction that consists in 
the placing of stone upon stone without any binding material 
to keep them together.” The former variety (of which the 
cell at Incheolm in the Firth of Forth is a fine specimen) 
reveals the primitive type; but the latter presents the primitive 
type in primitive form. When specimens of this primitive 
form of the primitive type are met with, they are found to be 
in association with dry-built cells of beehive shape, presumably 
monastic dwellings, a rampart of uncemented stones enclosing 
the settlement. Of three such groups of structures Mr. 
Anderson gives a detailed account. The first group described 
is at Inchcolumcille in Skye; the second is on Eilean-na- 
Naoimh, a small island of the Garveloch group, not over a mile 
in length, and uninhabited; and the third is on the Brough of 
Deerness in Orkney. Since in all these cases there is found 
a number of beehive roofed cells of masonry without lime 
or mortar, or cement of any kind, gathered round churches of 
undivided apartment with doorway in the west end, and one 
window in the east end, the whole group contained within a 
cashel, or so insular as not to require such a defence, it is 
reasonable to suppose they presert “the type of the ecclesiastical 
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settlements of the monastic phase of the Celtic Church.” Now 
any one can see that in going over this ground the lecturer was 
under strong temptation to disregard the limits of his science 
and indulge in speculations, conjectures and guesses as to the 
age of the specimens with which he was dealing, and to identify 
them with some well-known name. Specially was this the 
case when dealing with what exists on the island Inch 
Columcille in what was once Loch Columcille, in Skye, and 
with the remains on one of the Garveloch islands. As regards 
the former the very name at once suggests Columba, and Dr. 
Petrie has no hesitation in affirming of what is found there, 
that they are “the most undoubted remains of a monastic 
establishment of St. Columba’s time.” But Mr. Anderson will 
not commit himself to that position, freely admitting there is 
lack of evidence sufficient to attribute the remains that now 
exist to the days of the founder of Hy, and only going the 
length of regarding it as “undeniable that the settlement is of 
Columban origin,” and the remains “among the very earliest 
of ecclesiastical origin now remaining in Scotland.” 

The temptation must have been still greater in the case of 
Eilean-na-Naoimh or the Island of the Saints, lying between 
Scarba and Mull. In Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba mention 
is repeatedly made of an island called Himba, Hinba, or Hin- 
bina. When Dr. Reeves edited Adamnan’s work he con- 
sidered this island as not yet identified, but conjectured that 
it was “north of and not far from Hy,” that is, Iona. In the 
appendix to the Edinburgh edition there is an interesting 
discussion of the point, and the conclusion reached by Mr. 
Skene is, that all indications point to the identifying of 
Hinba with the Island of the Saints in the group of the 
Garvelochs; and so certain does the matter appear to him 
that in the translation of the Life in that edition the name 
Eilean-na-Naoimh has been inserted as the modern name 
of Hinba, as Iona is of Hy. To Mr. Skene nothing can be 
clearer than that in these remains of primitive type and form 
we are to find the monastery founded by Columba, and over 
which he placed his uncle Ernan, the church in which he con- 
secrated, in the presence of the four founders of monasteries, 
the holy mysteries of the Eucharist, the house in which he 
dwelt and which was filled with heavenly brightness, and the 
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hermitage (locus anachoretarum) in which Virgnous led the life 
of an anchorite for twelve years—all which is vouched for in 
Adamnan’s Life. When, however, Mr. Anderson comes to deal 
as an archeologist with what the historian has thus disposed 
of, in the full knowledge of all that has been written, he 
abstains from indorsing any opinion that would involve a 
judgment regarding the date of the structures on the Island of 
the Saints. 

“ Standing on my own ground,” he says, “which is non-historical, it is 
enough for me to have shown that the remains here are of the typical char- 
acter of the early monasteries in Ireland. Whether the group of structures 
now remaining, or any of them, may be or may not be of the time of St. 
Columba himself, I, speaking as an archieologist, have no means of deter- 
mining. Specific dates are the exclusive property of history, and cannot be 
reached except through specific record. . . . The type of these structures 
may have ranged over four or five centuries, and without the assistance of 
definite record or dated characteristics, it is impossible to say to which of 
these centuries any of its specimens is to be assigned.”—(Lect. iii. p. 100.) 

The thoroughness with which Mr. Anderson pushes aside 
everything not strictly archeological resembles the concentra- 
tion with which Colonel Gordon, when in Central Africa, 
addressed himself to what he regarded as his mission regardless 
of everything else. Professing a supreme disdain for explorers’ 
honours, the Puritan soldier does not care “whether the Nile 
has a source or not, or whether there are two lakes or a million.” 
With a like indifference to everything but his own work of 
determining area and type, the Rhind Lecturer is unmoved by 
the fact that when Dr. Reeves concludes his account of the 
remains with the “ Query, Is this Hinba?” Mr. Skene styles it 
“pertinent,” and scruples not to say: “Indeed it matters 
nothing to me whether this may be Hinba or not.” Would 
such a statement ever have been made by our old friend the 
laird of Monkbarns ? 

Historians of the Celtic period in the history of Scotland 
have, in recent times, attached great importance to the mis- 
sionary movements of the Irish Christians. Referring for 
details to such standard works as the late Hill Burton’s 
History of Scotland (vol. i.), Skene’s Celtic Scotland (vol. ii.), and 
Reeves’s edition of Adamnan’s of Life Columba (The His- 
torians of Scotland, vol. vi.), we may state that the Irish was a 
spreading language, and the Irish Christians were essentially 
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missionary in their activity. The extent to which the Irish 
language became a literary one, and as such extended from 
Iceland to Italy, is strikingly brought out by Mr. Anderson in 
his lecture on Books, when telling of what has been accom- 
plished by Zeuss in his Grammatica Ceitica. That distinguished 
philologist, from manuscripts found in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan, in the monastery of St. Gall, in Carlsruhe, Wurtzburg, 
and other places on the Continent, reconstructed the ancient 
Celtic language of Ireland, without ever setting foot on Irish 
soil, and without any assistance from literary remains in Ireland. 
The existence of manuscripts of the Celtic type scattered over 
the libraries of Europe is proof sufficient that the language of 
primitive Christianity in Ireland was one not only adapted to 
the public and domestic uses of civilisation, but that it became 
a literary language earlier than any of the Teutonic tongues. 
Then that the Celtic Christians of Ireland, once their ardent 
natures had received kindling at the touch of the new faith, 
engaged in constant efforts at propagandism is a statement that 
admits of ample illustration. At the opening of his second 
volume of Celtic Scotland, Mr. Skene gives a graphic picture of 
the state of surprise into which the ecclesiastics of Gaul were 
thrown towards the end of the sixth century by the arrival of 
a small band of missionaries on their shores. Wearing coarse 
woollen garments and white tunics, with heads shaved in front 
from ear to ear, but allowing their hair to grow unchecked 
from the back of the head, and to flow down their shoulders, 
each carrying a staff, a leather water-bottle, a wallet, and a 
case containing some relics; the answer given by the strangers 
to the inquiries addressed to them was: “We are Irish, 
dwelling at the very ends of the earth, We be men who 
receive naught beyond the doctrine of the evangelists and 
apostles.” The band of twelve had for leader a man of com- 
manding presence and moving eloquence, combined with no 
small determination of character and intensity of purpose, who 
gave this description of himself: “I am a Scottish pilgrim, and 
my speech and actions correspond to my name, which is in 
Hebrew Jonah, in Greek Peristera, and in Latin Columba, 
a dove.” The conduct of this band of Irish missionaries, so far 
from their home as Burgundy, and with Columbanus (not to 
be confounded with St. Columba of wider fame) at their head, 
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had not a little to do with the controversy regarding Easter 
which occupies so large a space in the early history of the 
Christian Church in Europe, and that of itself is a lasting 
testimony to the important position held by the Scoto-Irish 
Christian communities. 

At a still earlier period than that of the visit of Columbanus 
and his missionary band to Gaul, towards the end of the fifth 
century, we come upon traces of another Irish settlement nearer 
our own doors, At that time there were in Ulster a Christian 
people called Dalriads, occupying territory known as Dalriada. 
Some of these Irish Dalriads, landing in Kintyre, spread along 
the coasts of Argyll, and formed a Dalriad colony in Scotland, 
with a territory bearing the same name as that in Ireland. 
The eldest son of Ere, who ruled in Irish Dalriada, was Loarn 
More, or the Great Loarn, whose name still lives in the district 
and marquisate of Lorn, and he became the first King of 
Dalriada in Scotland, and, in the opinion of the late J. Hill 
Burton, “the first King of Scotland—at least it is impossible 
to carry the thread of even a probable ruling authority vested 
in the ancestors of the Kings of Scotland any farther back.” 
With Dalriads in Ireland and in Argyll, and in each place a 
territory called Dalriada, the language in both cases was Irish 
Celtic, called by the Teutonic Scots Irish, Ersh, or Erse. It is 
probably in the intercourse that then sprang up between the 
two countries that we are to find the explanation of the fact 
that the name Scot became common as applied to the inhabi- 
tants of both. For, however strange it may sound in modern 
ears, it is beyond dispute that originally Ireland was Scotia, 
and the Irish were the primitive Scots. And so in Adamnan’s 
Life of Columba he speaks of the Irish saint and missionary, 
resolved to seek a foreign country for the love of Christ, sailing 
“de Scotia ad Britanniam,” a statement which in the transla- 
tion of the Edinburgh edition is rendered “ from Scotia (Ireland) 
to Britain.” It is not safe to take for granted that the word 
Scot must mean a native of what is now known as Scotland 
when the period dealt with is earlier than the middle of the 
twelfth century ; and the caution of John of Tinmouth in his 
Life of Columba is a safe one to respect—“ est autem sciendum 
quod Hibernie proprie Scotorum est patria,” to which we will 
only add, that as often as the annalists of early times speak 
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of two Scotie, the larger and the smaller, Ireland is to be 
understood to be Scotia Major. 

This slight historical digression may be of some service to 
our readers, enabling them to understand and appreciate that 
archeological treatment of the early Christian period in Scot- 
land on the part of Mr. Anderson, to which we now invite 
attention. Among the structural remains of Scotland in the 
five centuries prior to the twelfth, the round towers, one at 
Brechin in Forfarshire, and the other at Abernethy in Perth- 
shire, were a great puzzle to antiquaries of the Oldbuck type. 
They are not connected with any remains of a church, and 
would seem from their construction to have been always 
isolated buildings. With no evidence that there ever were 
more of these towers on the mainland of Scotland, and 
with nothing to guide him but scientific principles and 
method, what does the archeologist do? He regards these 
structures as outlying specimens of a well-marked type 
which must have had its area somewhere else, and, directed 
by such historical facts as have already been given, he looks 
to Ireland in hope of finding such an area. And he is not 
disappointed. For in that country seventy-six round towers 
at present exist, and twenty-two others at one time existed. 
These towers are grouped by Irish archeologists in four classes, 
according to the character of the stones used in building, and 
the manner in which the stones are laid upon one another. 
The entire period of this style of structure can be shown from 
a comparison of the examples of Irish church architecture, the 
dates of which are approximately known to lie between the end 
of the ninth and the beginning of the twelfth century. Their 
characteristics cause the towers of Brechin and Abernethy to be 
included in one of the two later styles of the Irish type rather 
than in either of the two earlier. Now the purpose of the 
tower, as has been demonstrated by Dr. Petrie and others, was 
to afford an asylum for the ecclesiastics and a place of security 
for the depositing of such valuables as bells, and books, and 
crosiers, and relics. The form, presenting the least possible 
surface for assault, the isolation, and the internal arrangement, 
all point to a place of refuge, while, in the case of the majority 
of the Irish towers, they are situate at or near the sites of 
churches known to have suffered from the ravages of the 
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Norsemen. It is hardly necessary to state that the Celtic 
Christians of Alba or Scotia Minor were subject to the plun- 
dering expeditions of the Norse sea-rovers, as well as their 
brethren in Scotia Major; but if details are desired, they will 
be found in the chapter, “Sufferings from the Norsemen, 
750-850,” in Burton’s History of Scotland, vol. i. chapter viii. 
Here, then, is one valuable application of the science of 
archeology as it deals with its specimens, arranging them in 
groups principal and derived, determining the nature of the 
types of which these groups are composed, and ascertaining 
the sequences and geographical areas of the types. Among 
the articles deposited in the round towers for safety were 
church and monastery bells, and in treating of these also 
Mr. Anderson has made good use of the close connection 
between the Scots of Erin and of Alba. From the twelfth 
century to the present day bells for ecclesiastical use have 
been circular in shape, of cast-metal material, and designed to 
be suspended in some part of the building. But there exist 
in Scotland specimens of church bells differing in all these 
particulars, and presumably belonging to an earlier stage of 
matters. These are tall, narrow, tapering, four-sided, of metal 
hammered and riveted like caldrons, with an exterior coating 
of bronze, and all of such size and weight as to admit of being 
hand-swung, a handle or the remains of one being always 
found attached to the specimens. Several bells of this type 
are described and figured in Mr. Anderson’s lecture devoted 
to this subject (Lecture v.), and interesting information given 
bearing upon their discovery and preservation in recent times. 
There is the bell of Kingoldrum in Forfarshire; discovered in 
the churchyard in 1843, now preserved in the Museum at 
Edinburgh ; the Ronnel bell of Birnie, in Morayshire, still 
preserved at the church; the bell of Cladh Bhrennu, in the 
upper part of Glenlyon, which stood for centuries in the open 
air, and survived the church the services of which it regulated, 
but which has recently been placed under lock and key in a 
niche in the graveyard wall; the bell of Fortingall, “now 
figured and described for the first time ;” and the bell of St. 
Fillan of Struan, in Athole, actually in use up to 1828, now 
preserved in the house of Lude. But the most interesting in 
all this group of Celtic bells is the one with a graphic state- 
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ment of the exhuming of which Mr. Anderson begins his 
lecture. This is the bell of Birsay, in Orkney. When in 
1862 a sandhill only a short distance from Birsay was opened, 
several cists made of flat stones taken from the neighbouring 
beach were found, and in some of these human remains were 
enclosed, which, when professionally examined, were without 
hesitation referred to the ancient Celtic inhabitants of Orkney. 
Not far off, and only a few feet from the remains of a building, 
was unearthed a cist similar to the others, but found to contain 
what had the appearance of a rudely-constructed pitcher,— 
further examination, however, proving it to be a bell placed 
mouth upwards, and the mouth covered with a flat stone. 
“Clearly,” as Mr. Anderson remarks, “this bell was buried. 
It was placed in a cist like a human being, but not in company 
with a human body. There were no bones in the cist, and no 
indication of its having ever contained anything but the bell. 
It was buried alone, but buried in a graveyard in the midst of 
a group of interments of men, women, and children, and close 
by a building which contained evidences of having been 
inhabited—querns and combs and pins, and other waifs and 
strays of domestie life. That it was buried for protection and 
concealment is highly probable.” With all his unwillingness 
to be led into questions of history and chronology, the lecturer 
cannot resist the temptation to put to himself the question : 
—“ At what time was there occasion for such a community 
thus burying their bells?” And he is led to place the time 
within the period of the early Norse invasion already referred 
to. Indeed, from the attachment which Mr. Anderson has 
evidently formed for this archeological relic now under his 
charge, he is led further into the region of hypothesis than 
is usual with him. Although unable to adduce any direct 
evidence, and relying entirely on what is circumstantial, he 
regards it as highly probable that there was an ecclesiastical 
community of Celtic foundation at Birsay, having a church 
dedicated to St. Columba. If that were the case, then “this 
bell may have belonged to them, and its special sanctity may 
have arisen from its being blessed by the great founder of 
Celtic Christianity in Northern Scotland, and sent as the token 
of his good wishes for the prosperity of the infant church in 
the Orkneys.” Supposing these hypotheses to represent the 
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actual facts, then it is quite conceivable that when the eccle- 
siastics of Birsay became alarmed at the approach of the 
Vikings, they concealed their bell in the manner described, 
and never had an opportunity given them of exhuming it, 
seeing their community never recovered from pillage and dis- 
persion. Whether this be a warrantable conjecture or not, 
there can be no hesitation in indorsing the lecturer’s state- 
ment about the Birsay bell, to the effect that “its resurrection, 
after an interment of a thousand years, invests it with an 
interest unsurpassed by that of any other relic of a similar 
kind now extant.” Not satisfied with grouping the iron, 
four-sided, and portable bells by themselves, the archeologist 
sets himself to determine whether they form a principal or a 
derived group, and where the geographical area of the type is 
to be found. The matter is soon settled by a reference to 
ascertained and indisputable facts. The distribution of bells 
of this type in other countries stands thus :—In England only 
two, in France two, in Switzerland one, in Wales six or 
seven, and in Ireland between fifty and sixty. All those in 
Scotland the associations of which can be traced being attri- 
buted to Irish saints, and the type being well known in 
Ireland, there need be no hesitation in looking to that country 
for the parent group. Particulars regarding the Celtic bells of 
Ireland are given in Mr. Anderson’s fifth lecture ; but interest 
in other Irish bells must be subordinated to that which at- 
taches to the famous bell of St. Patrick’s Will. Full details 
of this Celtic relic are furnished by Dr. Reeves in a paper 
contributed to the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy 
(vol. xxvii.), and representations of it and its shrine, printed 
in metallic colours, have been published by Marcus Ward and 
Co.; but the condensed information given by Mr. Anderson is 
sufficient to show how rich a harvest of interest awaits those 
who betake themselves for fuller knowledge to the publica- 
tions just mentioned. In 1798 an Irish schoolmaster of the 
name of Mulholland, when on his deathbed, wrote a letter to 
a gentleman in Belfast, in which he bequeathed to him, as an 
old pupil and valued benefactor, a treasure as dear as life, 
which would not have been parted with were it not that the 
family was about to become extinct. “I therefore give it to 
you,” said the writer, “and when I am gone, dig in the garden 
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at a certain spot, and you will find a box there, take it up, 
and preserve the contents for my sake.” The contents of that 
exhumed box are among the most valued treasures of the 
Royal Irish Academy Museum, being St. Patrick’s bell and its 
shrine. The bell itself is of hammered iron, riveted, and coated 
with bronze, similar in form, height, and composition, to the 
bells in Scotland already described. It is believed to be the 
bell mentioned in the Annals of Ulster as forming one of the 
relics of St. Patrick, placed in a shrine by St. Columba sixty 
years after Patrick’s death, that is, in 552, and so is regarded 
as the oldest of all relics now existing in Ireland. Between 
1091 and 1105 a shrine was made for what had by that time 
become a venerable relic. The case or shrine is fully described 
by Mr. Anderson, and illustrations showing front view, back 
view, and side views, greatly increase the value of the descrip- 
tion. The material is bronze, with gold and silver panels 
containing decorative work of extraordinary elaboration. Of 
the thirty-one panels into which the front of the shrine is 
divided, seventeen still retain gold filigree work in interlaced 
patterns of great beauty and intricacy, exhibiting the zoomor- 
phic character so conspicuous in the ornamentation of Celtic 
manuscripts. An inscription in Irish is engraved on the 
plain margin of the back of the shrine, and when translated, 
runs thus :—“ A prayer for Donald O’Lochlan, by whom this 
bell was made [the reference is to the shrine, which is in the 
form of a bell], and for Donald, the successor of St. Patrick, 
for whom it was made, and for Cathalan O’Maelchalland, the 
keeper of the bell, and for Cudulig O’Inmainen, with his sons, 
who gave their help.” This inscription explains how, at the 
close of the eighteenth century, bell and shrine came to be in 
the possession of a poor Irish schoolmaster, for Mulholland 
bore the family name of the early keepers of the relic, and 
could claim Cathalan O’Maelchalland, living in the eleventh 
or twelfth century, as his ancestor. Well might the dying 
man call what he placed in a box and buried in his garden 
a treasure, and write of it as that “which I hold as dear 
as life.” 

The practice of enshrining relics was peculiarly Celtic, and 
though found in the Scotland of Erin and Alba, is unknown 
in any other branch of the Christian Church. But the 
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practice was not confined to bells; it was extended to manu- 
scripts and to crosiers. 

When the ninth abbot of Iona became the biographer of 
the first, the product was the Life of Saint Columba, founder of 
the monastery, written by Adamnan, pronounced by Pinkerton 
to be the most complete piece of biography that all Europe 
can boast of, not only at so early a period, but even through 
the whole middle ages. In his second preface Adamnan tells 
his readers that his illustrious master never could spend the 
space of even one hour without study, or prayer, or writing, or 
some other holy occupation ; and of the literary occupation of 
the laborious saint we get some interesting glimpses in the 
body of the work. There we read of the contents of his ink- 
horn being spilled by one who, in his haste to kiss the saint, 
upset the vessel with the hem of his garment, as was predicted 
by Columba he would do when he heard the man shouting on 
the other side of the Sound of Iona; of the holy man sitting 
in his cell engaged in writing; and of books “stylo ipsius 
descriptis.” We are further told of a satchel containing a 
a number of books carried by a youth who fell into the river 
Boyne and was drowned, and which satchel, when recovered, 
after being twenty days in the water, was found to have all its 
contents destroyed with the exception of one volume—“ sancti 
Columbae sanctis scriptum digitulis”—and it was as dry and un- 
injured as if it had been enclosed in a desk, a miracle of a similar 
nature being wrought in the case of a book of hymns for the 
office of every day in the week, also in the handwriting of 
Columba—“ hymnorum liber septimaniorum sancti Columbze 
manu descriptus ”—which was found uninjured and dry, white 
and beautiful, after a prolonged submersion. And in the 
touching account of “how our Patron passed to the Lord,” 
given in the closing chapter of Book IIL, it is said of him 
that, having descended the hill that overlooks the settlement, 
on the summit of which, with both hands uplifted, he had 
blessed his monastery, he returned and sat in his hut tran- 
scribing the Psalter, and coming to that verse of the thirty- 
third Psalm (E. V. Ps. xxxiv.) where it is written, “They that 
seek the Lord shall want no manner of thing that is good,’”— 
“Here,” said he, “at the end of the page I must stop; and 
what follows let Baithene write.” In view of the literary 
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tastes and pursuits which these references indicate, one can 
see how appropriate it was that when the relics of St. Patrick 
found in his tomb were distributed, and the cup was given to 
Down, and the bell of the Will to Armagh, the gospel of the 
angel should be given to Columba, which manuscript Dr. 
Reeves identifies with what, so far back as the twelfth 
century, was the chief reliquary of the Church of Derry—the 
gospel of. Martin of Tours.—(Introduction to Life of Columba, 
pp. X¢.-xcii.) 

Turning to Mr. Anderson’s fourth lecture, on “ Books,” we 
find archeology has, in his hands, some interesting contribu- 
tions to make to our knowledge of the literary products, if not 
of Columba himself, certainly of the period in Scottish Chris- 
tianity with which he is identified. One of the most valuable 
manuscripts in Ireland is preserved in Trinity College Library, 
Dublin, and is known to antiquarians under the name of 
The Book of Kells. Originally preserved at Kells, in the 
county of Meath, it passed into the possession of Archbishop 
Ussher, and at the Restoration it came with what remained of 
the antiquarian prelate’s library into the custody of Trinity 
College. In the Annals of Ulster it is termed “The Great 
Gospel of Columcille,” and traditionally it is called “The Book 
of Columcille.” While such an authority as Dr. Todd would 
assign the volume to the latter half of the sixth century, the 
latest date suggested by others is the ninth century. Prior to 
1006 it was encased in a shrine or cumdach of costly work- 
manship, adorned with gold and gems. This nearly proved its 
destruction, for under the date of 1006 the Annals of Ulster 
relate that, on account of its remarkable cover, this principal 
relic of the Western world was stolen at night from the 
sacristy of the church of Kells. As modern burglars scorn 
electro-plate, and abstract only what is solid, so these pilferers 
of the Kells treasure discriminated between the relic itself and 
the cover that contained it. The latter, with its gold and 
precious stones, they turned to their own use; the former, 
being in their eyes comparatively worthless, was found some 
months after under a sod, having sustained little injury—less 
indeed, Dr. Reeves declares with a touch of sarcasm which 
Monkbarns would have relished, than it received “from the 
plough of a modern bookbinder.” To the intrinsic beauty, 
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artistic intricacy, and marvellous delicacy of the illuminations 
and decorations of the Kells manuscript, Mr. Anderson 
adduces several testimonies, including those of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis of the twelfth century, who could not resist the im- 
pression that it was executed “by a hand not mortal,” of Mr. 
Westwood, a high authority on paleeography, who confesses to 
having examined its pages for hours together with a magnify- 
ing-glass, pondering the problem not only with what eyes, 
but also with what instruments, the details could have been 
executed, and of Miss Stokes, who edits with rare ability and 
discrimination Lord Dunraven’s Notes on Irish Architecture, 
and who speculates about what can have been at the root of 
that energy whose finest result is seen in the illuminations of 
manuscripts. Unable to supply them with an enlarged repre- 
sentation of an illuminated page of the Book of Kells, the 
Rhind Lecturer makes up for the lack by presenting his 
readers with three plates of great artistic excellency, one of 
these being an outline drawing of a page of the Gospels of 
Lindisfarne, now preserved in the British Museum, and all 
three conveying a good impression of what is characteristic of 
the decorated manuscripts of Celtic art. On the question as 
to the relation in which this magnificent manuscript may 
have stood to St. Columba, Mr. Anderson declines to pro- 
nounce a judgment. Mr. Westwood sees no good reason for 
doubting that it might have belonged to the founder of the 
Ionian monastery ; and Dr. Todd is in favour of regarding it 
as the autograph of Columcille, and so of accounting for the 
veneration with which it was regarded in the eleventh century; 
but Mr. Anderson, with true archeological caution, hesitates to 
claim for it such a high antiquity as is implied in its tradi- 
tionary ascription to the first abbot of Iona. 

The Scottish keeper of national antiquities displays the 
same reserve of judgment when dealing with other two manu- 
scripts which have a traditional association with the name of 
Columba. One of these is the Book of Durrow. With 
Dair-mag for its original Irish name, and Roboreti, Roboris, 
or Roboreus Campus for Latin equivalent, Durrow can claim 
to reckon among the earliest, most important, though not the 
most enduring, of Columba’s foundations in Ireland. A 
sculptured cross, called St. Columkille’s Cross, stands in the 
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churchyard, and near it is St. Columkille’s Well. But the most 
interesting reliquary associated with the Abbey of Durrow is 
the beautiful Evangeliarium now preserved in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Unlike the majority of early Celtic 
manuscripts, the version in which the Gospels are written is 
that of the Latin Vulgate. The character of the writing in 
the 248 leaves of vellum which constitute the manuscript is 
characteristic of the Irish school, and the ornamentation, tesse- 
lated, interlaced, or lacertine, is characteristically Celtic. The 
symbolism of the early church applied to the Evangelists is 
made use of by the Durrow scribe, St. Matthew being symbolised 
by the figure of a man, St. Mark by that of a lion, St. Luke by 
that of an ox, and St. John by that of an eagle. The silver- 
mounted cumdach in which the manuscript was placed in the 
beginning of the tenth century has been lost ; but, thanks to 
Roderic O’Flaherty, who made an entry on the fly-leaf of the 
manuscript, we possess the Irish inscription which it bore, 
with a Latin rendering of it to the following effect :—“Oratio 
et benedictio S. Columbe Cille sit Flannio filio Malachize 
Regi Hiberniz qui hanc (operimenti) structuram fieri fecit ;” 
and to this is appended the following explanatory note :— 
“Flannius hic Rex Hibernize decessit 8 Kal. Maii et die 
Sabbati ut in Ms. Cod. Hib. quod Chronicon Scotorum dicitur 
anno ere Christiane vulgaris 916. Hance inscriptionem in- 
terpretatus est Ro. Flaherty, 19 Jun. 1677.” 

But the ground upon which the ascription of the manuscript 
to Columba is most strongly rested is a colophon on the last 
page of the capitula of St. John’s Gospel, which contains the 
usual request of the Irish scribe for his readers’ prayers, and 
of which the following is a translation :—“ I pray thy blessed- 
ness, O holy Presbyter, St. Patrick, that whosoever shall take 
this book into his hands may remember the writer Columba, 
who have myself written this Gospel in the space of twelve 
days, by the grace of our Lord.” On the strength of this 
Dr. Reeves takes the Book of Durrow to be a manuscript 
“approaching, if not reaching, to the Columban age,” and Dr. 
Petrie hesitates not to say, “ Whatever doubt may be felt as to 
the exact age of the Book of Kells, no doubt whatever can be 
entertained as to the age of the Book of Durrow, the writing 
of which is ascribed to St. Columba, and in which there are 
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illuminations of the same style of art, though inferior in beauty 
of execution.” But Mr. Anderson will not pledge himself to 
anything stronger than an admission that there is “no inherent 
improbability in the inference that the Book of Durrow is of 
the age of St. Columba, and as it professes to have been 
written by one of this uncommon name, and has been religiously 
preserved in the first and chief monastery of Columba’s personal 
foundation, we cannot rightly reject its claims to be considered 
an actual relic of the great founder of the Church in Scotland.” 

The other manuscript is a Psalter, which with its silver 
cumdach or book-shrine forms the ancient reliquary called the 
Cathach or Battler. Of the manuscript Mr. Anderson gives 
the following account :— 

“Tt is written in a small round hand. The initial letters are larger than 
the rest of the text, but neither so greatly enlarged nor so elaborately orna- 
mented as they usually are in the manuscripts of the Gospels. There is no 
interlacing ornamentation, but the ends of the letters curl away and 
terminate in the semblance of dragonesque heads. A facsimile of its torn 
and wasted pages will be found in the first volume of the National Manu- 
scripts of Ireland. When the silver case or shrine in which the Psalter was 
contained was opened by Sir William Betham in 1824, the ms. was com- 
pacted together in a solid mass, and it was only by steeping it in water that 
the membranes could be separated. It now consists of fifty-eight leaves, 
and some fragments of wooden boards, covered with red leather.” 


Fully as much interest attaches to the shrine as to the 
manuscript which it enriches. It was made at Kells by one 
of the family which furnished cerds or artificers to the 
monastery, and dates as far back as the eleventh century. 
Psalter and cumdach were committed to the hereditary 
custody of the family of Mac Robhartaighs, and what service 
they might be expected to render when carried by one of the 
family can be gathered from the statement of an Irish 
chronicler :— 

“Now The Cathach is the name of the book on account of which the 
battle was fought, and it is the chief relic of Colum-cille in the territory of 
Cinel Conaill Gulban ; and it is covered with silver under gold ; and it is 
not lawful to open it; and if it be sent thrice, right-wise, around the army of 
the Cinel Conaill, when they are going to battle, they will return safe with 
victory : and it is on the breast of a cowarb or a cleric, who is to the best of 
his power free from mortal sin, that the Cathach should be, when brought 


round the army.”—(O’Donnell, quoted by Dr. Reeves, Introduction to 
Adamnan’s Life of Columba, p. xiii.) 
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This explains the application of the term Cath, that is, 
battle, to the reliquary, and how it has come to be known as 
the Cathach or Preliator. So late as 1497 the Cathach was 
employed for military purposes, but failed to bring victory to 
its possessors, for the Mac Robhartaigh keeper was slain and 
his treasure passed out of the hands of his family. In the 
eighteenth century the Cathach is traced to the possession of 
the O’Donnell family, by a member of which house, Sir Richard 
Annesley O’Donnell, removed by four-and-twenty generations 
from Cathbarr Ua Domhnaill (0d. 1106), who caused the 
shrine to be made, and whose name is engraved upon it, this 
most remarkable reliquary has been deposited in the Museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy. 

The custom of carrying relics into battle, brought into view 
by the Psalter of Columba, and the name given to it and its 
shrine, is a curious one, and is discussed by Mr. Anderson in 
his closing lecture, devoted to Crosiers and Reliquaries. He is 
led to do so in connection with his interesting account of the 
structure and history of the crosier of St. Fillan with which 
the lecture opens. This famous pastoral staff was in the 
fifteenth century placed in the hereditary custody of Malise 
Doire or Dewar of that day, and there is documentary evidence 
to prove that it was used in unsettled times for the detection 
of crime and recovery of property, the Celtic Christians holding 
in such reverence the relics of this sort that they were much 
more afraid of giving an oath or of violating one on such 
relics than when the Gospels were employed. Hand-bells were 
used in this way down tothe beginning of the present century, 
and Mr. Anderson gives some curious information regarding 
the usage in Ireland. Thus in the case of the Clog Oir, or 
golden bell of St. Senna, it was believed that if any one were 
to swear falsely upon it his mouth would open at one side 
until it reached his ear; and Mr. Anderson tells of a farmer, 


who having had twenty pounds stolen, applied for the use of 
the bell. 


“Tt was brought to his house with much ceremony, and the following 
Sunday was appointed for the whole parish to appear and clear themselves 
from suspicion. On Saturday night a crash was heard, and the farmer 
thought that his last hour was come, but on going to the window he found 
only one pane broken, and there on the floor lay the bundle of notes, tied 
with the identical string, just as they had been taken.” 
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Some archeologists are of opinion that in addition to this 
judicial use, the pastoral staff of St. Fillan, called the Quigrich, 
was employed as a Cathach, and was actually carried to the 
field of Bannockburn to bring victory to the Scots. As was to 
be expected, Mr. Anderson, while admitting the probabilities 
urged by Dr. Stuart in his Historical Notices of St. Fillan’s 
Crosier, finding no solid basis of evidence, declines to proceed 
to this particular conclusion. That the Celtic Christians used 
these relics, as sacred vexilla or battle ensigns, for a purpose 
similar to that of the Israelites when they carried the Ark of 
the Covenant into the field of conflict, admits of no doubt, and 
is abundantly confirmed by Mr. Anderson towards the close of 
his sixth lecture. The interest, so far as Celtic Christianity is 
concerned, culminates in what is known to archeologists as the 
Brecbannoch, or, as Mr. Anderson spells it, the Brecbennoch 
of St. Columba. Dr. Reeves traces this relic as far back 
as the time of King William the Lion, who in 1204 granted 
to the monks of Aberbrothock or Arbroath “custodiam de 
Brechbennoche,” and along therewith certain lands. In 
1314 the relic passed by charter granted by the Aberbro- 
thock abbot to the Monimusk family, “on condition that 
they shall perform in our name the service in the king’s 
army which pertains to the Brecbannoch, as often as occasion 
shall arise.” It is unnecessary, and would be tedious, to trace 
the history of the lands of Forglen and of the vexillum as 
they passed in succession through the hands of Urrys and 
Frasers and Irvines. It will be of greater interest for general 
readers to inquire, What was the Brecbannoch? This question 
may appear somewhat difficult to answer, seeing there exists 
no description of the relic, and no notice of it except what 
is to be found in the charters of monasteries and families. 
Founding on the term “vexillum” applied to the reliquary, 
Dr. Reeves concludes that it was a banner coupled with 
Columba’s name, because connected with his history either by 
personal use, or by the saint’s blessing of it for the use of others. 
The application, however, of the term verillwm does not prove 
the relic to be a banner. We have seen that the Psalter of 
St. Columba enclosed in a shrine became known as the Cathach 
or Battler, because borne to the field on the breast of the cerd 
or keeper, and it could certainly not be called a banner. 
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Rejecting the conclusion of Dr. Reeves, Mr. Anderson surmises 
the Brecbannoch to have been “a shrine of brass plated with 
silver, enclosing a wooden box which contained some relic of 
the saint.” After strengthening his surmise with such con- 
firmation as he can command, the lecturer indulges in a specu- 
lation which does not lead him beyond the scientific limits he 
imposed upon himself at the outset, while it seems to lead to 
a very interesting identification. In the house of Monimusk 
there has been preserved, time out of mind and record, a shrine 
or reliquary which is figured in the frontispiece of the Rhind 
Lectures for 1879, and which is described as “a small wooden 
box hollowed out of the solid, and plated with plates of pale 
bronze and with plates of silver.” The form and the ornamenta- 
tion of the reliquary are Celtic, and, what is of great import- 
ance, it is supplied with appendages at either end for the 
insertion of a strap by which it might be borne on the breast. 
This seems to render it certain that the reliquary was a Cathach. 
History is silent regarding the Monimusk shrine, but it must 
not be overlooked, as is stated above, that the knightly family 
of that ilk were the first hereditary keepers of the Brecban- 
noch. Who can wonder that, with these things present to his 
mind, the archeologist should put the question which closes 
his table of contents, “ Is it the lost Brecbennoch?” But, true 
to his resolve to confine himself to his own province, the 
lecturer resists the combined strength of analogies and coinci- 
dences, and declines to go the length of saying that the Moni- 
musk reliquary is the Brecbennoch, contenting himself with 
affirming that if it be not.the last survivor of all the battle- 
ensigns and victory-givers of the founder of Celtic Christianity 
in Scotland, “it answers in every single particular to the 
description deduced as typical of such a vexillum as the Brec- 
bennoch of St. Columba.” 

After what we have said commendatory of the spirit, method, 
and results of the present Rhind Lecturer, we will not be sus- 
pected of any lack of appreciation of the science of which he 
is so worthy and enthusiastic a votary, and so it may be per- 
mitted us to revert at the close of this article, to what was 
adverted to at the outset, the Antiquary of Scott. One of the 
delicious bits in that masterpiece of description of foible is the 
account of the interview between Mr. Oldbuck and the wily 
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clerk of Fairport. In order to render the laird of Monkbarns 
favourable to the water supply for the burgh being brought 
from the Fairwell spring through a part of his property, the 
town functionary makes apparently incidental reference to 
some stones of Donagild’s chapel which the provost and council 
were agreeable should pass into the possession of the only man 
in the neighbourhood who seemed to care for them, and as the 
laird had been somewhat testy when first approached upon the 
subject, the town-clerk maliciously wounds his antiquarian 
sensibilities by fabricating this alarming piece of information : 

* Deacon Harlewall thinks the carved through-stanes might be put with 
advantage on the front of the new council-house—that is, the twa cross- 
legged figures that the callants used to ca’ Robin and Bobbin, ane on ilka 
door-cheek ; and the other stane that they ca’d Ailie Dailie abune the 


door. It will be very tastefu’, the Deacon says, and just in the style of 
modern Gothic.” 


This fiction, concocted upon the pressure of the moment, had 
the desired effect ; it drew from the too credulous antiquarian 
the exclamation: “Good Lord, deliver me from this Gothic 
generation !—a monument of a knight-templar on each side of 
a Grecian porch, and a Madonna on the top of it! O crimini!” 
and the mendacious clerk is dismissed with the assurance that 
Mr. Oldbuck was anxious to get the stones, and would not 
differ with the town authorities about the water-course. Readers 
of Mr. Ruskin’s articles in The Nineteenth Century (Nos. 41-43), 
entitled “ Fiction, Fair and Foul,” may remember that critic’s 
delightful elucidation of the historical references in Scott’s 
description of “ the carved through-stanes.” Under his manipu- 
lation Robin is a “classically endearing cognomen, recording 
the errant heroism of old days, the name of the Bruce and of 
tob Roy;” while Bobbin is “a poetical and symmetrical 
fulfilment and adornment of the original phrase.” “ Ailie,” 
again, by the application of the same method of treatment, 
becomes the last echo of “ Ave,” changed into the softest 
Scottish Christian name familiar to the children, itself the 
beautiful feminine form of royal “ Louis ;” while the “ Dailie” 
is “symmetrically added for kinder and more musical endear- 
ment.” Thus Robin, both in weight and time, balances Bobbin, 
and Dailie holds level scale with Ailie; while in all four, 
taken together, the author of The Seven Lamps of Architecture 
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calls upon his readers to note the last vestiges of honour for 
the heroism and religion of their ancestors, lingering on the 
lips of babes and sucklings. The only drawback to the 
pleasure experienced in following this master of sentences, 
when he thus unfolds the necessity the Fairport children found 
themselves under of completing the nomenclature rhythmically 
and rhymingly, arises from a suspicion that he is reading into 
the names a great deal more than Scott ever dreamed of. But, 
Ruskin apart, we ask our readers’ attention to the fact that the 
stones in question showed three figures—two Crusaders and a 
Madonna. Now, when Mr. Anderson is describing, in his 
second lecture, the Round Tower of Brechin, he has occasion 
to dwell upon the doorway of that almost unique structure. 
The construction of that part of the building is peculiar, as 
the illustration testifies; and by way of ornamentation there 
is this notable feature, which we give in Mr. Anderson’s own 
words :— 


“‘ Over the centre of the arch is a representation of the crucifixion. In 
the middle of the height of the jambs on either side are raised panels, bear- 
ing figures in relief of men habited as ecclesiastics. One bears a pastoral 
staff of the form peculiar to the early Celtic Church, having a curved head 
resembling that of a walking-stick. The other bears a book on his breast, 
and carries a cross-headed or tau-staff, which is of exceedingly rare occur- 
rence, either in this country or any other.” 

Here, then, as in the three “through-stanes” at Donagild’s 
chapel, we have three figures, only in the fictional representa- 
tion the crucifixion and ecclesiastics give place to a Madonna 
and Crusaders. Now, Sir Walter Scott was well acquainted 
with the Brechin Tower, explicit mention of which is made in 
the Antiquary. Mr. Ruskin says the Fairport of fiction is the 
Montrose of real life—we had an impression it was the Aber- 
brothock or Arbroath of Abbey ruins; but the places are not 
far apart, are in the same county, and have similar coast 
scenery. May it not be that the doorway of the Brechin 
Tower was before Scott, or, as Browning would say, “lived in 
his mild and magnificent eye,” when he wrote his description 
of the stones so contemned at Fairport, but prized at Monk- 
barns? Should our conjecture possess no other value, it may 
at least serve the purpose of a link wherewith lovingly to 
associate the limner of the Antiquary in 1816 and the lecturer 
on Archeology in 1881. CHARLES G. M‘CRIE. 
VOL. XXX.—NO. CXVIII. 2Y 
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Art. 1V.—Forgiveness—Divine and Human. 


\ tapers is evidently some relation between the forgiveness 

which we receive from an offended God and the forgive- 
ness we render to an offending brother. (1.) It is a relation of 
similarity ;—“ forgiving one another even as, in like manner as, 
God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” Let your treatment 
of one who has trespassed against you be similar to—modelled 
upon—the treatment which God extended to you, when ye had 
trespassed against him. (2.) It is more than a relation of simi- 
larity. It is the relation between a motive and the procedure 
to which it prompts ;—“ forgiving one another, even as, since, 
secing that, God hath forgiven you.” Let the fact that God hath 
forgiven you move you, prompt you, persuade you, prevail upon 
you, to forgive your brother also. Nay; (3.) it is even more 
than this. The connection is closer than that of mere simi- 
larity, and closer even than that of mere motive influence. It 
is a connection of concomitance, of intimate unfailing concomi- 
tance. Our reception of forgiveness from God is made in a 
sense to depend on our rendering forgiveness to our brethren. 
Not indeed that this can be regarded as compromising or 
traversing the great truth—that our reception of forgiveness is 
suspended alone upon our faith: “ He that believeth is forgiven 
and justified from all things.” But the harbouring of an unfor- 
giving, vindictive disposition is inconsistent with the present and 
prevailing exercise of faith. The faith that really sees, appre- 
ciates, and embraces the forgiveness of sins, effectually purges 
the soul from malice, revenge, resentment ; and where these 
evil passions still prevail, proof is afforded thereby that true 
faith is not in action, and that the soul is disqualified and dis- 
abled from apprehending and appropriating the loving forgive- 
ness of the covenant of grace. He that shows no mercy to man 
sees no mercy in God. He that shows no mercy sees no mercy. 
The same state of heart that shows no mercy is incapable of 
seeing mercy. He that refuses mercy to man refuses the 
mercy of God. In virtue of the one same dark frame of spirit 
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he does both ; the contrite heart which accepts mercy from God 
is proved to be wanting by the fact that he refuses mercy to 
man. Hence “fe shall have judgment without mercy who 
showed no mercy.” With the same measure with which he 
metes out, it is meted to him again. “If ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you: but 
if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive you.” 

But this relation between God’s forgiveness of us and our 
forgiveness of our brethren has been pressed too far, and that 
especially considered as a relation of similarity. And thus 
dealt with, it has been made to yield a plausible objection— 
perhaps the most plausible—against the doctrine of the atone- 
ment. It has been said, God requires us freely to forgive an 
offending brother. He requires us to do so without demand- 
ing any atonement or satisfaction for the trespass that needs 
forgiveness. Our forgiveness is to be apart from all execution 
of penalty, or punishment, or vengeance. We are to stipulate 
for no satisfaction to our offended dignity or honour. We are 
to demand no sacrifice. We are not to put our brother on the 
task of painfully expiating his offence. Frankly, freely, fully, 
we are to forgive him. And are we, on our part, to be more 
frank, or free, or handsome in extending forgiveness than God 
on his part? Are we to exhibit a placability greater than we 
are to attribute to the Most High? Are we to imagine that he 
will forgive only from regard to a plenary satisfaction—that he 
will demand a full execution of the penalty, a propitiation of 
suffering and blood-shedding and death—the sacrifice of a 
Lamb for a burnt-offering? Is not the similarity between his 
forgiveness of us and our forgiveness of others destroyed if we 
think so? Or, if a true similarity is admitted, does it not 
disprove that doctrine of atonement which represents the God 
of all grace as pardoning iniquity, transgression, and sin, only 
because they have been expiated in the blood of a great and 
glorious victim ? 

Thus from our being required to forgive without the inter- 
vention of an atonement, many would argue that no atonement 
is requisite or intervenes when God forgives us. 

The notion pervades many minds in all ranks of life. As 
an objection to the fundamental doctrine of Christ’s propitiatory 
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sacrifice, it is proudly and very confidently put forward in those 
recent attractive but pretentious Anglican productions, whose 
authors exhibit considerable literary abilities, combined with 
still greater theological ignorance; and some of whom have 
had the senselessness and impudence to say that Calvinism is 
dead. It may be met with in the humbler and unlettered 
classes of society also. In that beautiful book, English Hearts 
and English Hands, where the truly heroic authoress de- 
scribes her Christian efforts among a very rude class of the 
hard-wrought children of toil, a very graphic instance occurs. 
Such an one is recorded as having argued against the blessed 
truth of reconciliation and forgiveness by the blood or atone- 
ment of Jesus. He tells that he found after a conflict with 
his feelings of resentment or revenge that he could forgive an 
injury without insisting on anything like sacrifice or satis- 
faction or compensation for the offence, and felt comfortable 
after doing so; and he adds, with great simplicity, “Why 
could not God do a handsome thing like that?” Thus the 
unlettered child of nature, speaking the feelings of the natural 
man, adopts the very argument of the graceful sons of finest 
literature ; and puts it, we humbly think, in a more striking 
form than they. But in whatever form it may be put it amounts 
simply to this, that the fact of our being required to forgive 
without an atonement argues that we may expect there will 
be no atonement concerned in God’s forgiveness. We propose 
for a little to exhibit the fallacy of this notion. And in the 
first place— 

I. It seems to be forgotten that this is reasoning in a circle, 
or perhaps rather a mere begging of the question. 

It is true that when brother trespasses against brother, they 
are required to forgive each other without the intervention of 
any penalty, or sacrifice, or atonement in their relation and 
procedure towards each other. But what if this actually pre- 
supposes an atonement? What if this mutual forgiveness is 
enjoined in a world under a constitution that does not and 
could not exist save as founded on an atonement? What if 
this duty could be required in this world, only because the 
great leading feature of the Divine administration of its affairs 
and history is just the cross, or propitiatory sacrifice of 
Christ? This is a very peculiar world in which we dwell, and 
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in which we are called upon to forgive one another his tres- 
passes. It is a very peculiar theatre for the moral government 
of God. It is utterly unlike to heaven: it is utterly unlike to 
hell. It is differenced from heaven by the presence of sin. 
What if it be differenced from hell—as we believe it is—only 
by the cross of Christ, by atonement for sin ?—a dispensation 
of forbearance and long-suffering founded on and justified by 
atonement in the Cross? There is no sin in heaven. There 
is no atonement for sin in hell. Sin, and atonement for sin— 
these together, we believe, constitute the fundamental elements 
of this world’s moral state and history, and of God’s admini- 
stration of his government over it. The presence of mutual 
offences through sin distinguishes this world from heaven. 
The possibility of mutual forgiveness differences it from hell. 
In this very peculiar world alone is the command given, “ For- 
give your enemies. Forgive ye one another his trespasses.” 

Your objection runs in such terms as these: I am called on 
to forgive an offending brother without demanding compensa- 
tion, satisfaction, or atonement : how much more may I expect 
that God will forgive me without making any such demand! 
The answer is: God does forgive you without requiring at your 
hands any satisfaction or atonement whatsoever—himself pro- 
viding the atoning sacrifice which justice demands: how very 
much more may you be called on to forgive your brother with- 
out requiring him to render satisfaction, seeing you are not 
called on to do as God has done—provide, namely, for the 
expiation of the trespass ! 

In heaven there is no- need of mutual forgiveness. There 
the inhabitants never say, I am sick. The sickness of mutual 
offence—of mutual estrangement—of mutual jealousy or envy 
—never enters there. The glance of conscious perfect truth 
and love meets on every side the glance of boundless respon- 
sive confidence. In hell there is no possibility of mutual for- 
giveness. There, the sweet refreshings of relenting pity—the 
pleasures and the charm of generous reconciliation—never 
come. Recriminations endless and mutual malignity, reign. 
According to the prophet’s awful figure in describing the 
destruction of Babylon, hell is moved from beneath to meet 
the coming of its fresh-doomed inhabitants—to give them 
terribly malignant welcome to their place of woe. 
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But in this world—distinguished from heaven by the 
possibility that mutual offences may arise—distinguished from 
hell by the possibility that mutual offences may be forgiven— 
a difference like this from all other places of the Lord's 
dominions must have some deep ground to rest upon; there 
must be some peculiar distinguishing element in the Divine 
administration over it to bear out a difference so great--a 
character so peculiar and special,—-a state of things so singular 
and unique. It is the atonement of Christ. It is the fact 
that God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son a ransom and propitiation for sin. It is this that under- 
lies the whole dispensation. In the dispensation of the fulness 
of times God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made 
under the law, to redeem them that were under the law. In 
vain do we look anywhere else for anything to justify God in 
keeping this world in a different state from hell when it came 
into a different state from heaven. Different both from 
heaven and hell it cannot righteously be, under the govern- 
ment of a just and all-wise God, save for the sake of Christ’s 
cross alone, and with a view to that dispensation of for- 
bearance and forgiveness under which, for the sake of Christ’s 
cross, this world is placed. Yet with this very difference of 
the world’s estate, both from the realms of the blessed and the 
abodes of the lost, the command to forgive—the possibility of 
our forgiving—one another is bound up. There were no 
scope for such mutual forgivenesses were this world altogether 
akin to heaven, and no possibility of such forgivenesses were 
it altogether akin to hell. But strayed from heaven as this 
sinful world is, and yet not merged in hell; different from 
heaven in that offences may arise, different from hell in that 
offences may be forgiven; kept apart from heaven by the 
intervention of sin, kept apart from hell by the intervention 
of an atonement for sin: these things being so, can any reason- 
ing be more pitiably helpless than that which attempts to 
show that as our forgiveness of each other is to be without 
atonement demanded on our part, there has been none required 
on God's? That whole constitution of things, in virtue of 
which mutual forgiveness may have place in this world at all, 
rests ultimately on the truth of that atonement which it would 
thus so strangely be pleaded to overthrow. 
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IL This objection to the atonement professedly makes no 
account of God’s supremacy and office as the Judge of all the 
earth. 

The command to us to forgive one another places us 
on a level towards one another; and this inference which 
some would draw from it adverse to the doctrine of a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice being the necessary channel of Divine for- 
giveness, really places God on a level with us all. It overlooks 
his sovereign supremacy, and his office as the Supreme Judge. 
It is not in the capacity of a judge that I am to forgive an 
offending brother ; it is as being myself a brother, standing on 
equal terms, on equal footing with him. It is to a mutual 
forgiveness that he and I both are bound over. The forgive- 
ness that I extend ta him I may alternately require to have 
extended towards myself. Surely some caution is required in 
reasoning from a case like this up to that in which the All- 
holy Godhead condescends from his inviolable majesty to for- 
give the iniquities of his poor and puny creatures, I am to 
forgive my brother, considering myself lest I also be tempted. 
I am to forgive my brother, remembering how soon I may 
need to be forgiven by him. But the All-perfect God sitteth 
on high, the Judge alike of me and my brother, and there is 
no infirmity and no unrighteousness in him. Surely it is 
presumption of the highest kind in me to argue that because I 
am to forgive without demanding atonement or satisfaction, 
therefore the Godhead also must proceed in like manner. 

It is as the Universal Lawgiver, and as invested with the 
office of Supreme and Universal Judge, that God requires 
atonement and satisfaction for sin. He does not stand 
towards his creatures in a relation like that in which they 
stand towards each other. He is their Moral Governor and 
Judge. It is in that relation that he demands satisfaction for 
sin, and vindicates the sovereignty of law. And when he 
delegates his office in so far to any of our fellow-creatures— 
when he sets any one over us as our lawgiver and judge—to 
him, in like manner, he commits the function of upholding the 
honour of law by sanctions and penalties also. If I stand as 
a criminal at a human bar, before a human judge, and am 
brought in guilty, how impertinent were it in me to plead 
towards my judge that it is his duty to forgive me freely and 
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to abstain from inflicting penalty on, or seeking reparation for, 
my offence! The case of private trespass between me and my 
brother is wide as the poles asunder from the case of my 
violation of public law cognosced by the public judge. The 
classing of these two cases as one overthrows all public law, 
government, and justice. Neither I nor my brother, in our 
brotherly and equal relation towards each other, is invested 
with the character and function of a judge. Nay, in this 
respect he and I alike are expressly warned against acting 
towards each other as if we were. “Speak not evil one of 
another, brethren. He that speaketh evil of his brothey and 
judgeth his brother, speaketh evil of the law, and judgeth the 
law: but if thou judge the law, thou art not a doer of the law, 
but a judge. There is one Lawgiver, who is able to save and 
to destroy : who art thou that judgest another?” No, in this 
relation I am to act as a brother, not a lord, not a lawgiver, 
not a judge. If, indeed, I happen to be invested with the 
office of a judge in the community, and my brother be brought 
before my bar, it is not then as a private man and a brother 
that I am to consider him and deal with him,—but as a public 
criminal, a breaker of public law. The rule of Christian 
mutual forgiveness does not then apply. It is wholly out 
of court then. My duty then is not to consider myself lest I 
also should be tempted; not to deal with him in the remem- 
brance that I also in turn might need his compassion and 
forbearance. My duty is to uphold the supremacy of the law ; 
to act and deal with the offender as the law requires. 

The civil magistrate is invested with the sword, an instru- 
ment that has no place between brethren. “ And he beareth 
not the sword in vain; for he is the minister of God, a 
revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil.” Herein 
he is the representative, the agent, the delegate of God,—the 
Judge of all the earth. And this function he could not wield, 
he could not receive, he could not have it delegated to him, 
unless primarily and originally it belonged to God himself. 
It is for those who deny the righteousness and necessity of 
propitiatory sacrifice to show the righteousness, the validity, 
the origin of the office of a judge among men. As wielded 
among men, it is an office that has no Divine origin, and 
therefore no authority, unless God himself be a judge. The 
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Most High can delegate no office which is not his own. If he 
be not a Judge, bearing the sword—a revenger to execute 
wrath on him that doeth evil,—then every human judge is a 
usurper, an unauthorised oppressor, and his office a barbarism, 
an unrighteousness, an impertinence. The argument that 
would overthrow the atonement would subvert human society 
and abolish all civil government. 

It is the introduction of this element into the question on 
hand which indicates where the analogy between our mutual 
forgiveness of each other and God’s forgiveness of us ceases. 
We forgive each other mutually as brethren. He forgives us 
as the Judge of all the earth. We as brethren forgive our 
brother. God, as judge and sovereign, forgives our sin. In 
forgiving a brother we demand no expiation of his offence, 
because we do not stand to him in the relation of a judge; and 
have not the responsibility of maintaining the honour of the 
law. That belongs unto dis Judge and ours; and our God, as 
Judge, forgives only through an expiation. 

For us, in our private capacity as brethren, to demand 
satisfaction or atonement is impossible consistently with 
holiness and love. Satisfaction, demanded in such a case, 
indicates human wrath and passion, “which worketh not the 
righteousness of God.” It is inconsistent with the love, pity, 
compassion, which brotherly forgiveness implies. And itis the 
thought that an atonement on God’s part trenches on the truth 
and evidence of love and compassion with him, which has 
led to the argument and objection we are considering. But 
introduce the consideration that God is the righteous Judge 
and upholder of public law, righteousness and order in the 
universe, and the notion that an atonement or satisfaction for 
sin is inconsistent with true compassion on his part vanishes. 
A public judge among men is never subjected to the imputa- 
tion of heartlessness, because, in the execution of his office, he 
pronounces even the awful sentence of death. Personally and 
privately he may do so with feelings of deepest anguish. His 
calm and resolute performance of his duty is his glory; and 
the more so because his heart burns with pity and love towards 
him whom he nevertheless condemns. Justice is not passion, 
fury, rage, in the case of a human judge. It is consistent with 
the most heartfelt interest and compassion for the criminal. 
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It is equally so—it is infinitely more so—with the Divine 
Judge. Hark to his solemn oath, the oath of him who will 
by no means clear the guilty : “ As I live, saith the Lord, I have 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked.” There is no malignity 
in God’s wrath; there is no rage, no fury, no passion,—no 
cruelty, no heartlessness. For he is the Judge, and he is 
righteous; there is no unrighteousness in him. I am not 
my brother’s judge when he offends me. In me, wrath towards 
him and demand for satisfaction would indeed be mere un- 
holy rage, cruelty, heartlessness, malignity ; for in my private 
capacity, as no judge, it could not be in vindication of the law, 
but only in gratification of my revenge that I should seek a 
satisfaction or atonement for his offence. But it is otherwise 
with God. God is Judge himself, and with him an atone- 
ment is a satisfaction to justice, not a gratification of revenge. 
This distinction is utterly forgotten in the argument and ob- 
jection against the atonement which we are considering. But 
let this distinction be introduced; let it be remembered that 
the Lord is the Lawgiver and Judge; that what with him is 
competent and holy would be usurpation and unrighteousness 
with us; that the demand which on his part is satisfaction 
to justice, and perfectly consistent with love, would on our 
part be gratification of revenge, and clearly indicative of 
cruelty : and the utter vanity of this objection becomes mani- 
fest. 

III. It is an objection which causelessly takes for granted 
that in pious mutual forgiveness as enjoined in Scripture, 
believers have no regard to the atonement of Christ. 

It supposes that I can adequately discharge this scriptural 
duty before I have any true knowledge of the atonement, and 
before my heart has been influenced by it. For it supposes 
this duty so discharged as that I am thereafter free to con- 
sider whether there be any atonement. Nay, it supposes that 
my discharge of this duty is so utterly free and apart from, 
and uninfluenced by, the truth and nature of Christ’s atone- 
ment, that by discharging it I am the more free and qualified 
to consider, as an open question, whether there be any true 
and proper atonement by Christ at all. 

But this is the reverse of the fact. Christian mutual for- 
giveness is directly influenced and prompted by the truth of 
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Christ’s true and proper satisfaction for our sins. I do not, as 
a Christian, first forgive an offending brother without demand- 
ing satisfaction ; and then feel my mind and heart free to con- 
sider whether the Judge of all the earth should in like manner 
abstain from demanding a satisfaction to his justice for sin. 
On the contrary, it is the fact that he forgives all my sin, and 
all my brother’s sin also, freely through the blood of Jesus, 
which truly prompts in me a free and generous forgiveness 
towards my brother. For, 

1. In the /irst place, it is the love of God alike towards 
me and my brother that prompts and prevails with me to 
forgive him. But, whatever others think or say concerning the 
mercy and compassion of God, as for me, if I have believed on 
Jesus Christ and him crucified, I know of no love of God save 
that which reaches me through the cross and death of his dear 
Son—that love which comes through the full, and righteous, 
and holy expiation of all my sin on the cross. Herein is love, 
not that we have loved God, but that he hath loved us, and 
given his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. Hereby we 
have known and believed the love that God hath towards us. 
All other fancied love with God is indeed the idle dream of 
merest fancy. Conscience in its righteousness and rising 
power puts the dream to flight, and awakes the dreamer to a 
sense of the infinite unrighteousness of sin, and the rectitude 
of death as its wages. But conscience sees this wages and 
death in the cross of Christ, and is at peace: and the heart, 
set free from the fear of condemnation, is satisfied, and over- 
whelmed, and melted with evidence of holy love by an atone- 
ment. Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he laid 
down his life for us. It is under the warming beams, and 
melting power, and holy sanctifying influence of this love, and 
just in so far as I yield to its generous, gracious promptings, 
that I find it impossible to avoid forgiving my brother also. 
But again, 

2. Secondly, while the love of God in forgiving my sin 
through an atonement prompts me to forgive my brother, the 
righteousness of God in expiating his sin calls upon me also 
to forgive him. For if my brother is a believer—and I am to 
deal with him in charity on the supposition that he either is 
or may yet become a member of Christ—then Christ bare his 
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sins as well as mine in his own body on the tree, and satisfied 
Divine justice for all his iniquity. In particular, Christ bare 
in his own body all the guiltiness of this particular offence 
against me. For while it is an offence against me, its infinitely 
chiefest offensiveness is its being a sin against God. For God 
is the Lawgiver and Judge, not only in all that pertains to 
my duty and my brother’s duty directly towards God, but in 
our mutual duty towards each other. When, therefore, we 
fail in our duties towards each other, we sin against that God 
who has enjoined them. And in everything in which we 
need forbearance and forgiveness from each other, we need 
infinitely more from God. My brother’s offence against me is 
simultaneously an infinitely greater offence against God; 
greater as far as God is greater than lam. Yea, so true is 
this, that both I and my brother, even when we have offended 
each other, and are alive to our sin against each other, therein 
may turn aside to God, and say with truth, each of us to him, 
and without doing injustice to the other, “ Against thee, thee 
only, have I sinned.” Great and terrible, as against his 
brother, was the criminality of him who first uttered these 
memorable words. 

But if, when I see my brother’s sin and criminality against 
God so infinitely greater than in its aspect as against me, I see 
also the justice of God satisfied for all its guilt in the expiation 
of the cross, shall I disparage and disallow the glory of that 
atonement by refusing on my part to forgive, by insisting on a 
satisfaction for myself? Oh! may not the Lord well hold 
this as a proof on my part that I am setting aside that atone- 
ment for my own soul; that I see not its infinite power and 
preciousness ; that I am casting such contempt upon it as is 
inconsistent with my own personal faith in it? and may not 
this fully explain why, if I cannot forgive man, I cannot have 
forgiveness with God, seeing that I do such dishonour and 
injustice to the only sacrifice and satisfaction through which 
the Judge of all the earth can forgive me? May not this well 
justify the Lord Jesus in saying——“If ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your heavenly Father forgive your 
trespasses”? And does not this bring out the force of the 
injunction—* Forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ's sake hath forgiven you”? 
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So that instead of the fact of our mutual forgiveness being 
without an atonement affording any proof that in like manner 
there is no atonement with God, it is just because there is 
forgiveness with God through an atonement that we are to 
demand none in our forgiveness of each other. 

IV. But, lastly, this objection to the atonement, which in 
one view arises from pressing the analogy between our mutual 
forgiveness of each other and God’s forgiveness of us too far, 
can arise in reality only by not attending to that analogy suffi- 
ciently. The argument is to this effect: We are required to 
forgive our brother without demanding satisfaction ; but if God 
demands a satisfaction, is not the analogy between his forgive- 
ness and ours destroyed, and ours made the more gracious and 
handsome of the two? I reply, It is not the introduction of 
the atonement of Christ which would destroy this analogy. It 
is this very objection that destroys it. It is this objection 
itself which attempts to introduce a dissimilarity or failure 
of analogy between the cases which does not exist. We are 
to demand no reparation, no satisfaction, from an offending 
brother when we forgive his trespass. And if God forgave 
us, only in consideration of satisfaction demanded by him 
and obtained from us, then indeed the analogy were at an 
end. But this is not the doctrine of the atonement, as the 
objection, to have even the appearance of validity, must take 
for granted. If such were the doctrine of the atonement, we 
admit that it would set forth our commanded forgiveness of a 
brother in a light of higher graciousness, handsomeness, and 
generosity than the forgiveness which God extends to us. But 
forgiveness through the propitiation of the cross—through the 
true and proper satisfaction to Divine justice in the death of 
Jesus—through the full and perfect expiation of sin in the 
blood-shedding of the Lamb of God; forgiveness so bestowed, 
bestowed on this righteous, holy, valid ground, brings against 
us no demand for satisfaction any more than we are to bring 
against an offending Vrother. 

Nay, it is this very provision freeing us as it does from all 
the demands of justice, which renders the analogy between 
God’s forgiveness of me and my forgiveness of my brother 
complete. For really, at first, it would seem that there could 
be no analogy atall. God is my Judge; I am not my brother's 
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judge. And hence it would seem as if God’s forgiveness of me 
and my forgiveness of my brother must from first to last be 
altogether heterogeneous and incomparable. God, as Judge, has 
claims against me, such as I cannot have against my brother. 
He has claims not only infinitely greater in degree, but hetero- 
geneous ; different, and incomparable in kind as well as incom- 
parably greater in degree. It would appear that there can be 
no analogy at all. Itis really the atonement which alone renders 
them analogous. The atonement answers those claims of God 
as a Judge, which threatened to make the cases eternally incom- 
parable. The great Judge and Sovereign of the universe 
introduces the atonement in satisfaction of those very claims. 
He abstains from pressing those claims on me; he makes no 
demand on me; he requires no atonement, no satisfaction 
FROM me. On the contrary, he provides an atonement FOR me. 
He himself provides a Lamb for a burnt-offering. He freely 
in his love gives me a substituted surety. He so loves me that 
he spares not his own Son, but freely gives him up unto the 
death, making him to be sin for me. And then without money 
and without price he gives me a free and full remission of 
sin; a forgiveness infinitely handsome ; a forgiveness which so 
secures and exalts me as to make me a son of God in Christ; a 
forgiveness which in its grace and handsomeness it is profanity 
to fancy can ever be excelled; and which I can only at an 
infinite distance imitate. For now it must be manifest that 
instead of my procedure in forgiving my brother without atone- 
ment from him being more handsome than God’s forgiveness of 
me, it is God’s unparalleled grace in providing an atonement 
for me and my brother both which must inspire both him and 
me with that mutual love in which we shall be found “ forbear- 
ing one another and forgiving one another” in some faint 
reflection of that infinitely handsome, generous, sovereign 
grace in which “for Christ’s sake God hath forgiven us.” 


Forgiveness—Divine and Human. 


Let a brief application close the subject :— 

1. Be very sure that it is the sacrifice of the cross, provided 
for us by the infinite love of God, and satisfactory to his unbend- 
ing justice, which will either fill our consciences with true 
peace towards God or our hearts with true love to man. Peace 
of conscience with God derived from any other source than the 
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cross of Christ will treacherously vanish in actual face-to-face 
dealings with God as he is in his awful majesty and inviolable 
holiness ; and tenderness of heart towards man learned in any 
other school than that of Calvary will vanish too in actual 
dealings with men, as they are, full of infirmities and mani- 
fold weaknesses and perversities of temper. Your gentle 
amiabilities, not sanctified and strengthened by the stern 
realities of righteousness as it is vindicated in the cross, and 
not warmed beyond earth’s power to cool them by the matchless 
love of the atonement, may live in the hothouse air of refined 
sentimentalism, but will never rough it in the tear and wear 
of actual weary human life. 

2. Let your attempt to forgive a brother find all its success 
from a fresh contemplation of the incalculable expense to Christ, 
and the free love to you implied in God’s forgiveness—“ For- 
bearing one another, and forgiving one another, if any man 
have a quarrel against any, even as God for Christ’s sake hath 
forgiven you.” It is the fresh, sweet, humbling sense of being 
afresh and anew forgiven of God that will banish every angry 
and vindictive feeling. And realising your union with Christ, 
and having fresh sense of your right to say, “I am crucified 
with Christ,” your feelings towards your enemies will coincide 
with those of Christ in his crucifixion hour—“ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 

3. Nor need you be afraid of any unevangelical, legal ten- 
dency in embracing heartily the declaration—“If ye forgive 
men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you.” If from the heart-you can give forgiveness to man, be 
encouraged thereby to expect forgiveness from God: seeing 
that it is the truth of Ais forgiving love and the work of his 
Spirit that have wrought this grace within you. “Our Father 
who art in heaven; forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us.” pb 











Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism. 


Art. V.—Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism.) 


- religion of Zoroaster is among the oldest of the reli- 
gions of the world, and one of the eight great ethnic 
religions which possess a sacred literature. It is the religion 
of our kindred at a time shortly after our Aryan ancestors 
began their migrations from their primitive home. It origi- 
nated probably not less than twelve hundred years before the 
Christian era; it became a national religion, and, in spite of 
revolutions, conquests, and persecutions, it is still professed 
by a small Parsi community in India and a few devotees in 
their fatherland. The religion of Zoroaster is most intimately 
connected with the religion of Moses and the prophets of the 
Old Testament. The Magi are mentioned by Jeremiah, chap. 
xxxix. 3. The “Chief of the Magi” (Rab-mag) was in the 
retinue of Nebuchadnezzar at his entry into Jerusalem. 
Ezekiel speaks probably of Zoroastrians when he says there 
were “about five and twenty men” standing “at the door of 
the temple of the Lord, between the porch and the altar,” who 
“put the branch to their nose;” “with their backs toward 
the temple of the Lord, and their faces toward the east ; and 
they worshipped the sun toward the east” (Ezek. viii, 16, 17). 
The Bible never classifies the Persians among idolaters. 
Isaiah calls Cyrus “the anointed of the Lord whose right 
hand the Lord has holden, to subdue nations before him :” 
the Lord’s “shepherd” to carry out his counsels; “a ravenous 
bird called from the east, the man that executeth the Lord’s 
counsel from a far country” (Isa. xlv. 1; xliv. 28; xlvi. 11). 

Herodotus declares that the Magi worshipped no idols 
(chaps. cxxxi. cxxxii.). We shall find their own sacred writ- 
ings confirming this testimony. Magi came from the East to 
worship the infant Jesus at Bethlehem (Matt. ii. 1). 

In the famous Behistun trilingual inscription, discovered 
by Major Rawlinson in 1835, consisting in the first four 
columns (omitting the fifth half column of thirty-five lines, 
which has been but imperfectly deciphered) of three hundred 
and seventy-six lines in an Aryan, a Semitic, and a Scythic 


1 From The Methodist Quarterly Review. New York. 
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language, the name of Ormazd occurs sixty-seven times. 
Darius says, “By the grace of Ormazd I am king ;” “ By the 
grace of Ormazd I hold this empire ;” “ Ormazd brought help 
to me;” “I prayed to Ormazd ;” “ By the grace of Ormazd, my 
forces entirely defeated the rebel army ;” “ Under the favour 
of Ormazd have I always acted ;” “Ormazd is my witness ;” 
“ May Ormazd be a friend to thee.’ A true devotional spirit 
which may be favourably compared with the spirit disclosed 
in like passages of history in the Old Testament, runs through 
the whole account.’ 

Until within a little more than a century our knowledge 
concerning the laws, customs, and religion of Persia came 
principally from classic sources. Modern Persian literature is 
poetic and traditional.’ Mohammedan writers give only the con- 
quest of the country and the extinction of its religion A.D. 636. 

Of the Greek writers who wrote concerning the religion of 
the Persians, prominent were Ktesias (B.c. 400), Deinon 
(B.c. 350), Theopompos of Chios (B.c. 300), and Hermippos of 
Smyrna (B.C. 250). Only fragments of their writings have 
been preserved by Plutarch, Diogenes of Laerta, and Pliny. 
Theopompos, in his eighth book of the history of King Philip 
of Macedonia, “ On Miraculous Things,” treats specially of the 
doctrines of the Magi. Hermippos wrote a book, “On the 
Magi,” which must have been of great value. Pliny says that 
Hermippos investigated with great care and labour the sacred 
books of the Zoroastrians, which were said to comprise two 
millions of verses. The loss of such a work is to be deeply 
regretted. The Greeks and Romans derived most of their 
information concerning the Zoroastrian religion from Theopom- 
pos and Hermippos. 

To escape the persecutions of the Mohammedans, the adher- 
ents of this religion left their native land and settled in 
Western India. Here the nations of Europe came in contact 
with them, and in the seventeenth century manuscripts of 
their sacred books were brought to Europe, but were valued 
only as curiosities. In A.D. 1700, Hyde, a celebrated scholar 
of Oxford, published Historia Religionis Veterum Persarum 
eorumque Magorum, which contained much and valuable in- 
formation gathered from many authorities concerning their 


1 Records of the Past, vol. i. pp. 113-129, 
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religion. But Hyde, although having access to original manu- 
scripts, could not read a word of them, and hence his work 
cannot be considered an authority. 

In 1754 the enthusiasm of Anquetil-Duperron, a young 
Frenchman, pursuing oriental studies at the Royal Library, 
was aroused at the sight of a Parsi manuscript, and he deter- 
mined to visit India and Persia and collect manuscripts, bring 
them back, translate them, and give the results to the world. 
He enlisted as a soldier in the service of the Indian Company, 
marched out of Paris “to the lugubrious sound of an ill- 
mounted drum,” landed at Pondicherry in 1755, steadfastly 
kept to his purpose, studied hard, collected manuscripts, 
returned to Paris in 1762, and in 1771 published his transla- 
tion of the so-called “ Zend-Avesta.” 

The authenticity of these sacred books was much discussed. 
Even the great jurist and Oriental scholar, Sir William Jones, 
believed that they were forged, and that Duperron had been 
imposed upon by the priests from whom he received instruc- 
tion in the Avestan and Pahlavi languages. 

Richardson, the celebrated Persian lexicographer, also held 
the opinion that these languages were forgeries. Erasmus 
Rask, a Danish scholar, in 1826, in a pamphlet “On the Age 
and Genuineness of the Zend Language,” proved its close 
relationship with the Sanscrit. Eugene Burnouf, Professor in 
the Collége de France (1833-46), laid the foundation of Aves- 
tan grammar and etymology; proved the translation of 
Duperron, however valuable for affording a general idea of 
Avestan literature, yet utterly inaccurate and incorrect; and 
gave the first real translation of two chapters of the Yasna. 

Professor Westergaard, of Copenhagen, edited and published 
the first complete edition of the Zend-Avesta in 1852-1854. 
Martin Haug edited, translated, and explained The Five 
Githas (two vols., Leipzig, 1858-1860), and did much in the 
interest of Zend scholarship (1852-1874) in other translations 
and philological works. His latest work,’ from which we take 
the translations which we use, furnishes the most complete 
and reliable account of Zoroastrianism with which we are 
acquainted in the English language. Spiegel, Windischmann, 
West, Darmesteter, Justi, and other investigators, have entered 


1 The Religion of the Parsis. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. 
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this field of research, and the scriptures of the Parsis, of 
which, a little more than a hundred years ago, no man living 
could read a word, may soon be accessible to the general reader. 

The scriptures of the Parsis are usually called Zend-Avesta 
by Europeans and Americans. The Pahlavi books call them 
Avistik va Zand, Avesta and Zend, or “Text and Commen- 
tary,” both being written, probably, in the Avestan language. 
“ Avesta,” originally confined to the sacred texts ascribed to 
Zoroaster, afterward acquired an extended meaning, so as to 
embrace at the present time all writings in the Avestan 
language. It may be derived from a+vista (vista is pluper- 
fect of vid, “to know”), and hence would mean “what is 
known,” or “knowledge;” or “what is announced,” or 
“declaration,” thus approaching very nearly the meaning of 
“revelation,” like Veda, the name of the sacred scriptures of 
the Brahmans. When the Avesta language became unintel- 
ligible, a translation of these scriptures was made by priests 
of the Sassanian period into their vernacular, the Pahlavi. 
In later times the term “ Zend” has referred to this transla- 
tion. There are passages in the present Avesta which are 
supposed to be remnants of the old Zend. Zend is from the 
root zan, “to know,” so that it means “ knowledge,” or science. 
Pizand meant originally re-explanation, and some passages in 
the Avesta may be the old Pazand in the Avestan language ; 
“but at present the term Pazand is applied only to purely 
Iranian versions of Pahlavi texts, whether written in the 
Avestan or Persian characters, and to such parts of Pahlavi 
texts as are not Huzvirish.”’ This word is applied to the 
Semitic elements in Pahlavi. The ancient Persians received 
their writing from a Semitic people. For Semitic words were 
translated bodily into Iranian writing as logograms, and pro- 
nounced as Pahlavi words of the same meaning ; as though we 
were to write the Latin word “equus,” but always pronounce 
it horse. These explanations of terms, in which I have fol- 
lowed Haug, seem to be necessary to the reading of works 
connected with Parsi studies. 

The sacred writings of the Zoroastrians were very volumi- 
nous, but were greatly reduced when Alexander, at the 
instigation of the Athenian courtesan Thais (according to the 
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account, which may be somewhat traditional), in a drunken 
frolic burned the citadel and royal palace at Persepolis, thus 
destroying the historic and sacred archives. By fragmentary 
collections this loss was partially repaired, when the Moham- 
medan persecutions still more effectually scattered or destroyed 
the sacred books. The names, however, remain with short 
summaries of their contents. These summaries, in the absence 
of the works themselves, are of great value. 

According to accounts which remain to us, the whole scrip- 
tures were divided into twenty-one books, called Nasks, each 
containing an original text and commentary. Each nask was 
indexed under a particular word of the most sacred Zoroastrian 
formula: “ Yathi ahi vairy6, atha ratush, ashad chid hacha, 
Vanhéush dazdi mananhd shkyaothnanam anhéush mazdai, 
Khshathremchi ahurai 4, yim dregubyé dadhad vastirem.” 
Haug translates : ‘“ As a heavenly lord is to be chosen, so is an 
earthly master (spiritual guide), for the sake of righteousness, 
(to be) the giver of the good thoughts, of the actions of life 
toward Mazda ; and the dominion is for the lord (Ahura) whom 
he (Mazda) has given as a protector for the poor.”? 

The Nasks were divided into three classes, to correspond with 
the three lines of this formula. Several descriptions of the 
contents of the Nasks have survived. They contain advice 
concerning prayer and all religious services ; they teach virtue, 
truth, heedfulness, reverence, law, judgment, wisdom, knowledge, 
purity ; they teach the value of good works and meditation, 
peace and obedience, duties to magistrates, and how kings 
should rule; they discourse concerning the creation of all 
things, good and evil, ranks among men, agriculture and culture 
of trees, medicine, astronomy, botany, philosophy ; charities, 
and the merit of reciting scripture formule ; the attributes of 
Ahuramazda, and final deliverance from hell; bringing man- 
kind from good to evil, and the preservation and protection of 
cities ; the good and evil influence of the stars; keeping evil 
spirits out of the heart, and the attainment of spiritual life ; 
purification, care of the dead, the resurrection, future existence, 
rewards and punishments, things concerning the world to come, 
and other similar matters. 

Of these Nasks, but one, namely, the Vendidad, is extant 


1 The Religion of the Pars’s, p. 141. 
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complete. Of two or three others some fragments remain, but 
in the Zend-Avesta, as used at the present time, there are other 
books, such as the Yasna and Visparad. The Yashts also are 
not found in the Nasks, unless, as has been maintained, they 
are contained in the fourteenth and twenty-first. 

The Yasna is the most sacred book of the whole Zend-Avesta. 
Haug suggests that the Yasna and Visparad may occupy with 
respect to the Nasks “the same rank as the Vedas in the 
Brahmanical literature do in reference to the Shastras and 
Puranas.” The contents of these books show remarkable liter- 
ary activity on the part of the ancient Persians. The texts 
now extant and published in Westergaard’s edition are the 
following: Yasna, Visparad, Vendidad ; twenty-four Yashts, 
including fragments of two Nasks ; fourteen short prayers of 
various kinds, called Afringfin, Nydyish, and Gah; nine mis- 
cellaneous fragments, and the Sirdzah, or calendar. Not a 
voluminous literature, to be sure, but priceless to him who is 
interested in the history of races when they think their first 
thoughts and breathe their first prayers to God. 

Yasna is from the root yaz, which means “to worship by 
means of sacrifice and prayers.” At present it consists of 
seventy-two chapters. There are two parts, which differ con- 
siderably in contents and language. The old Yasna is written 
in the Githa dialect, which differs from the Avestan not only 
in the lengthening of final vowels and the separation of certain 
syllables into two syllables, which we may suppose to be the 
result of chanting, but in other respects, showing it to be at 
least one or two hundred years older than the Avestan. All 
parts written in the Gatha dialect have formed originally a 
separate book, and this book was already considered sacred 
when the other scriptures were written. These original writings 
are mentioned several times inthe Vendidad with the meaning 
of “scripture.” The later Yasna is in the ordinary Avestan 
language. 

Gdtha is from the root gai,“to sing,” and hence means 
“song.” “The Gathas, five in number, are comparatively small 
collections of metrical compositions, containing short prayers, 
songs, and hymns, which generally express philosophical and 
abstract thoughts about metaphysical subjects.”? These Gathas 
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contain all that was revealed to Zoroaster. He learned them 
when in an ecstatic state from the choir of the archangels. 
The Gatha dialect may be the language of the native district 
or city of Zoroaster. 

The Visparad in twenty-three chapters is in the usual 
Avestan language, and in contents resembles the first part of 
the later Yasna. The Yashts, twenty in number, are collections 
of prayer and praise. Some of them are highly poetical, and 
contain in many cases metrical verses to be traced to the days 
of the bards of Media. Unlike the Yasna and Visparad, the 
Yashts celebrate the praises of some particular divine being or 
class of beings, instead of invoking all these beings promis- 
cuously. The Vendidad, in twenty-two chapters, is the civil, 
criminal, and religious code of laws of the Zoroastrians. 

The five Gathas contain the teachings of Zoroaster in their 
purity. He is expressly mentioned as their author (Yas. 
lvii. 8), while nowhere is he said to be the author of other 
sacred writings. He speaks of himself in the first person, and 
acts as a man conscious of being commissioned of God. He 
teaches a pure religion, and exhorts his countrymen to forsake 
idolatry and worship the one only and true God. The later 
Yasnas are not regarded as the genuine works of Zoroaster, but 
rather of some of his earliest disciples. They descend some- 
what from his high and pure principles, make concessions to 
idolatry, reform some of the old sacrifices, and invoke the 
ancient devas, whom Zoroaster charged with the origination of 
all evil and sin. The Visparad ranks with the later Yasna, and 
the Vendidad is still further removed from the purity of the 
five Gathas. The Yashts are most modern of all. The Gathas 
were composed about B.C. 1200; the Vendidad, B.c. 1000-900 ; 
the later Yasna, B.c. 800-700; the Pazand portion of the 
Vendidad, B.c. 500; the Yashts, B.c. 450-350. 

The Zoroastrian religion in its origin was a protest against 
Brahmanism. This is evident from several considerations. 
Deva in the Brahmanical literature is the name of the objects 
of Hindu worship ; in the Zend-Avesta it is the general name 
for evil spirit or devil. The Vendidad is vi-daévéddta, “ what 
is given against the devas.” Aswra is the name of the Parsi 
god in Ahuramazda; in the older parts of the Rigveda it is 
used in a good sense, but in the later Brahmanical literature it 
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is applied to the most bitter enemies of the Hindu devas. In 
the Yajurveda seven meters are called dsuri. These are found 
in the Gatha literature. Indra, the chief god of the Vedic 
times, is a demon among the Parsis, second only to Ahriman 
(Angrémainyush). The latter the Parsis call “ devil of devils.” 
The Brahmans call him “ god of gods.” 

However, some of the Vedic devas are transformed into angels 
in the Zend-Avesta. The close connection of these religions 
is also shown where there is no evidence of hostility, not only 
in the names of gods, but also in the names and legends of 
heroes, in matters connected with sacrificial worship, and in 
various other particulars. Brahmanism and Zoroastrianism, 
then, were originally one religion. The causes of the conflict 
which led to their separation we may gather from the Gathas. 
After the migration of the Aryan tribes from their original 
home, they long led a pastoral life, paying little attention to the 
cultivation of the soil. This was their condition throughout 
the earlier Vedic period, while they lived in the upper Penjab, 
whence they migrated to Hindustan proper. When they 
reached the highlands of Bactria, the Iranians, tired of a wan- 
dering life, formed permanent settlements and became agri- 
cultural. The other Aryans became hostile, and made many 
hostile excursions into the settlements for the sake of booty.’ 
Before entering upon these excursions they besought the assist- 
ance of Indra by Soma sacrifices. Their religion, hence, became 
an object of hatred to the Iranians, and they came to look upon 
it as the source of all wickedness, and instituted the beneficent 
religion of Ahuramazda, which for ever separated them from 
their Aryan and deva-worshipping brethren. The Zoroastrian, 
Mazdayasnian, or Parsi religion was not originated by Zoroaster. 
He alludes to old revelations, and praises the “ fire priests” as 
possessed of great wisdom (Yas. xlvi. 3,6). He teaches rever- 
ence and respect to the Angra or Angiras of the Vedas (Yas. 
xliii, 15). These Angiras are often connected with the 
Atharvans ; dtharva is the general name of the priestly order 
in the Zend-Avesta. The Angiras and Atharvans are the 
authors of the Atharvaveda, which greatly resembles the 
Yashts and Vendidad. To the Saoshyantd, or “ fire priests,” 
perhaps identical with the Atharvans, it is said the Ahura 


1 Vend. Fars. 1 and 2; Yas. xxxiii. xlvi. 
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religion was revealed (Yas. xii. 7). Several centuries may 
have elapsed before the appearance of Zoroaster. He completed 
the separation of the hostile Aryan elements, established new 
laws, and absorbed the old religion of the fire priests (he him- 
self seems to have been one of their number) into the true 
Parsi religion, and hence became its real founder. 

But little is known concerning the life of Zoroaster. Greek 
and Roman accounts are legendary. Only in the Yasna does 
he appear as a real historic character. He belonged to the 
Spitama family. The Héchadaspas appear to have been his 
nearest relatives (Yas. xlvi. 15). His father’s name was Pour- 
ushaspa (Vend. xix. 4, 6). One daughter is mentioned under 
two names, Haéchadaspina Spitimi. His surname was Zara- 
thushtra, which the Greeks changed to Zarastrades or Zoro- 
astres, the Romans to Zoroaster, the Persians and Parsis to 
Zardosht. This name seems at first to have designated the 
office of high priest, and, after having been worn by Spitama 
as high priest, clung to him as pre-eminent in that office. 
When there were several high priests in a district or province, 
Zarathushtrotem6 was sometimes used to designate the office 
of “the highest Zarathushtra.” There might, then, have been 
many Zarathushtras before Zoroaster and during his life, yet 
the one called Spitama was alone the founder of the Parsi 
religion. His home was in Bactria. He lived probably not later 
than B.c. 1000. We place him B.c. 1200, as more probable. 

Zoroaster was undoubtedly a great soul who enjoyed a large 
share of divine illumination. He passed through great 
spiritual struggles. The Vendidad preserves traditions which 
may refer to such struggles. Drukhsh, an evil spirit in the 
service of Ahriman, attempted to destroy him, but Zoroaster 
repeated the most sacred formula, Yatha-ahti-vairyé, and the 
evil spirit was defeated; Zoroaster threatens the destruction 
of the evils produced by the demons of Ahriman. Ahriman 
tempts him to curse the Mazdayasnian religion, with the 
promise of the fortune of the traditional hero-king Vadha- 
ghana. Zoroaster replies: “I will not curse the good Maz- 
dayasnian religion, not (if my) body, not (if my) soul, not (if 
my) life should part asunder.” He will smite the evils of 
Abriman with the words of Mazda. 


1 Vend. Fars. xix. 1, 2, 5-9. 
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The early Zoroastrian religion was strictly monotheistic. 
The Saoshyanté, or “fire priests,” worshipped good spirits, 
called Ahuras, “the living ones,” of whom those who possessed 
creative powers may have been called Mazdaonhé, “joint 
creators,” or “creators of all.” Zoroaster reduced this plurality 
of gods to unity, and called the one supreme being Ahura- 
mazdéo, of which Mazdio was the chief name, and Ahura an 
adjectival epithet. Both words were at first inflected (in 
which, however, there was a difference of custom), but after- 
ward were united in a compound, Ahuramazda; at the time 
of the Achemenians, Aframazdi; in the Sassanian times, 
Atharmazdi; in modern Persian, H6rmazd or Ormazd. Their 
conception of Ahuramazda was quite identical with the idea 
of Jehovah held by Job and other early characters of the Old 
Testament. 

Zoroaster was told by Ahuramazda that the best way to 
guard against evil spirits was to utter his different names. 
He then gave twenty names, among which we find “I am,” 
“the living one,” “I am the wisdom,” “I am who I am, 
Mazda.” These cannot but remind us of some of the names 
of Jehovah as revealed to men. 

Ahuramazda is creator of all things, most munificent spirit, 
righteous, wisdom, everlasting, eternal, good, brilliant, glorious, 
happy, the essence of truth, manifesting his life in his works, 
primeval spirit, faithful, generous, father of the good mind, 
“having his own light” (Yas. xxxi. 7); “originator of all the 
best things, of the spirit of nature (gdush), of righteousness, 
of the luminaries, and the self-shining brightness which is in 
the luminaries” (Yas. xii. 1); giver of health, truth, piety, 
earthly good, and immortality ; the rewarder of the good and 
the punisher of the evil. 

Zoroaster was evidently staggered by the problem of evil. 
In attempting to solve it, he gave to one God two spirits, a 
beneficent spirit and a hurtful spirit. 

“‘ Speiité-mainyush, and Angré-mainyush (Yas. xix. 9; lvii. 2), ‘the 
two creators,’ ‘the two masters.’ These two spirits fought against the 
devas, but not against each other. ‘ Speiité-mainyush was regarded as the 
author of all that is bright and shining, of all that is good and useful in 
nature, while Angré-mainyush called into existence all that is dark and 


apparently noxious. Both are as inseparable as day and night, and, though 
opposed to each other, are indispensable for the preservation of creation. 
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The beneficent spirit appears in the blazing flame, the presence of the 
hurtful one is marked by the wood converted into charcoal. Speiité-main- 
yush has created the light of day, and Angré-mainyush the darkness of 
night ; the former awakens men to their duties, the latter lulls them to 
sleep. Life is produced by Speiité-mainyush, but extinguished by Angré- 
mainyush, whose hands, by releasing the soul from the fetters of the body, 
enables her to rise into immortality and everlasting life.’ ”? 


The transition from this form of Monotheism to the later 
dualism was easy. Spefitd-mainyush, “the beneficent spirit,” 
was taken as a name of Ahuramazda himself, and Angrdé- 
mainyush, “the hurtful spirit,” was opposed to Ahuramazda. 
Hence arose the Zoroastrian notion of God and Devil, each 
independent and waging war against the other. Certain 
abstract ideas representing the gifts of Ahuramazda were 
personified and became archangels, forming the celestial 
council over which he presided. These were Vohu-mand, 
Asha-vahishta, Khshathra-vairya, Spenta-Armaiti, Haurvatad, 
and Ameretid, meaning originally, respectively, “ good mind,” 
“the best truth,” “wealth,” “devotion and piety,” “ health,” and 
“immortality.” 

Separate from the Ameshaspentas or archangels stood the 
archangel Sraosha, who seems to have been a kind of mediator 
between God and man, the great teacher of the good religion. 
He points out the way to heaven and judges human actions 
after death ; at least, a part in these offices seems to have 
been assigned to him. Like Ahuramazda, Angré-mainyush 
(Ahriman) has an infernal council over which he presides. 

Fravardin Yasht is dedicated to the praise of the Frohars, 
in the Avesta Fravashi, in the Cuneiform Inscriptions Fra- 
vartish, which means protectors. Every being, living, dead, 
or still unborn, has its own guardian spirit, Fravashi. Origin- 
ally they represented only the departed souls of men, like the 
manes of the Romans, and the pitaras of the Brahmans. We 
may compare them with the ideas of Plato. 

In favour of a primitive Parsi Monotheism we may consider 
such passages as the following :— 


“In the beginning there was a pair of twins, two spirits, each of a 
peculiar activity ; these are the good and the base, in thought, word, and 
deed. Choose one of these two spirits! Be good, not base. And these 





1 The Religion of the Parsis, p. 304. 
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two spirits united created the first (the material things), one, the reality, the 
other, the non-reality. . . . Of these two spirits you must choose one, either 
the evil, the originator of the worst actions, or the true holy spirit. . . . 
You cannot belong to both of them” (Yas. xxx. 3-6). 


Although Haug urges a primitive Monotheism, his transla- 
tions, as may be seen above, do not make this as plain as 
could have been desired. (See, however, Yas. xlviii. 4, and 
other passages.) 

If you choose the good spirit it will be well :— 


“ Ahuramazda gives through the beneficent spirit, appearing in the best 
thought, and in rectitude of action and speech, to this world (universe), 
perfection and immortality, wealth and devotion. From his most beneficent 
spirit all good has sprung in the words which are pronounced by the tongue 
of the Good Mind (Vohd-mané), and the works wrought by the hands of 
Armaiti (spirit of the earth). By means of such knowledge Mazda himself 
is the father of all rectitude in thought, word, and deed” (Yas. xlvii. 1, 2). 


Ahuramazda created the world in six periods in the follow- 
ing order:—In the first period heaven was created, in the 
second the waters, in the third the earth, in the fourth the 
trees, in the fifth the animals, and in the sixth man. 

There was a golden age in the reign of Yima, “the most 
sunlike of men,” during which men and cattle were free from 
death, water and trees free from drought, food inexhaustible : 
there was “ neither cold nor heat, neither decay nor death, nor 
malice produced by the demons ; father and son walked forth, 
each fifteen years old in appearance” (Yas. ix. 4, 5). 

Besides the doctrines we have named, we may mention 
among the other original doctrines of Zoroaster, the following : 
The twofold nature of man as body and soul, the twofold 
origin of knowledge as heavenly and earthly, human responsi- 
bility, the value of prayer, angelic mediatorship, heaven and 
hell, immortality, a general judgment, future rewards and 
punishments according to the works, the resurrection of the 
body, the final overthrow of evil, and the renovation of all 
things. 

A few quotations will give a fair idea of Zoroaster’s teach- 
ings on some of these points :— 


“T will proclaim, as the greatest of all things, that one should be good, 
praising only righteousness. Ahuramazda will hear those who are bent on 
furthering (all that is good). . . . All that have been living, and will be 
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living, subsist by means of his bounty only. The soul of the righteous 
attains to immortality, but that of the wicked man has everlasting punish- 
ment. Such is the rule of Ahuramazda, whose the creatures are.” ! 


The soul of the dead during three days sits near the head 
chanting the Gatha Ushtavaiti, and experiences as much of 
pleasure each day as all that which it had experienced when a 
living existence. 


“On the passing away of the third night, as the dawn appears the soul 
of the righteous man appears, passing through plants and perfumes. To 
him there seems a wind blowing forth from the more southern side, from 
the more southern quarters, a sweet scent, more sweet-scented than other 
winds. Then, inhaling that wind with the nose, the soul of the righteous 
considers : Whence blows the wind, the most sweet-scented wind which I 
have ever inhaled with the nostrils? Advancing with the wind there 
appears to him what is his own religion (i.c. religious merit), in the shape 
of a beautiful maiden, brilliant, white-armed, strong, well-grown, erect, tall, 
high-bosomed, graceful, noble, with a dazzling face, of fifteen years, with a 
body as beautiful in (its) limbs (lit. growth) as the most beautiful creatures. 
Then the soul of the righteous man spoke to her, asking, What maiden art 
thou whom I have thus seen as yet the most beautiful of maidens in form ? 
Then answered him his own religion, I am, O youth, thy good thoughts, 
good words, good deeds, (and) good religion, who am thy own religion in 
thy own self. Every one has loved thee for such greatness and goodness 
and beauty and perfume and triumph and resistance to foes, as thou 
appearest to me.” 


The soul of the righteous then advances four steps and 
reaches the four grades in heaven—good thought, good word, 
good action, and the eternal luminaries. Before entering 
heaven, the angel Vohuman has given him a cup of Zaremaya 
oil, which has made him oblivious of all worldly concerns and 
prepared him for eternal happiness. 

The course of the wicked is directly opposite in all its 
stages till he reaches the fourth or lowest grade in hell, 
“ eternal glooms,”” 

The Vendidad adds somewhat more to this account :— 


“ After a man is dead, at daybreak after the third night, he reaches 
Mithra, rising above the mountains resplendent with their own rightful 
lustre. The demon Vizareshé by name carries the soul bound toward the 
country of the wicked Deva-worshipping men. It goes on the time-worn 
paths, which are for the wicked and which are for the righteous, to the 
Chinvad bridge, created by Mazda, and right, where they ask the conscious- 





1 GAtha Ushtavaiti, Yas. xlv. 6, 7. 2 Hadékht Nask, Yt. xxii. 1-36. 
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ness and soul their conduct in the settlements (i.e. world). She, the beau- 
tiful, well-formed, strong (and) well-grown, comes with the dog, with the 
register, with children, with resources, with skilfulness. She dismisses the 
sinful soul of the wicked into the glooms (hell). She meets the souls of the 
righteous when crossing the (celestial mountain) Hardéberezaiti (Alborz), 
and guides over the Chinvad bridge. Vohumané (the archangel Bahman) 
rises from a golden throne ; Vohumané exclaims: ‘ How hast thou come 
hither to us, O righteous one! from the perishable life to the imperishable 
life? The souls of the righteous proceed joyfully to Ahuramazda, to the 
Ameshaspentas, to the golden throne, to paradise (Garo-nemana).”! 


Garo-nemina is “the house of song,” with which we may 
compare the Christian idea of heaven. 

A splendour originally created by Ahuramazda attaches itself 
to the dead, causing them to rise. 


“This splendour attaches itself to the hero (who is to rise out of the 
number) of prophets (called Saoshyanté) and to his companions, in order to 
make life everlasting, undecayable, imperishable, imputrescible, incorrup- 
tible, for ever existing, for ever vigorous, full of power, (at the time) when 
the dead shall rise again, and imperishableness of life shall commence, 
making life lasting by itself (without further support). All the world will 
remain for eternity in a state of righteousness ; the devil will disappear 
from all those places where he used to attack the righteous man in order to 
kill (him); and all his brood and creatures will be doomed to destruction.”? 


Gar6-demina, “ house of hymns,” heaven, where the angels 
sing hymns, is the abode of Ahuramazda and the righteous 
dead (Yas. li. 15). Another name is ahw vahishta, afterward 
shortened to vahishta only ; modern Persian bahisht, “the best 
life,” “ paradise.” 

Drij6-demana, “ house of destruction,” hell, is the abode of 
the bad, especially the devotees of the Deva religion (Yas. 
xlvi. 11). 

Chinvad bridge, which the pious alone can pass, the wicked 
falling from it into hell, is also mentioned in the Gathas (Yas. 
xlvi. 10, 11). 

The resurrection and the renovation of all things are also 
mentioned in the Gathas (Yas. xxx. 9). We see, then, that 
these were original doctrines of Zoroaster, and only reached a 
fuller development in the later Avestan writings. 

The Zoroastrians divided into two parties; the Magi held 
to the primitive monotheism of their religion; the Zendiks, 
whose doctrines are expounded in the Bundahish, adopted the 


1 Far. xix. 28-32. 2 Zamyid Yt. xix. 89, 90. 
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later dualistic doctrine. The Magi found a proof of the unity 
of the supreme being in the term Zarvan akarana, “ boundless 
time” (Vend. xix. 9). This doctrine concerning “ Zarvan 
akarana,” which has been held from early Sassanian times to 
the present, resulted from a grammatical misunderstanding. 
Translating in the locative instead of nominative the doctrine 
disappears: “The beneficent spirit made, he made (these 
weapons required to defeat the influence of the evil spirit) in 
boundless time, the immortal benefactors (Amesh-aspentas), the 
good rulers and good arrangers co-operated ” (Haug). 

The Zoroastrian religion is emphatically in its spirit a 
religion of work, devoted especially to the encouragement of 
agriculture. The five most pleasing spots on this earth are: 
the temple, the home of the pious, cultivated lands, stables, 
and pastures (Vend. iii. 1-6). The history of the rise of 
Zoroastrianism shows its close connection with agriculture. 
The earth was considered especially pure, and, lest it should 
be defiled, the dead were exposed on an iron grating in the 
Dokhma, or the “Tower of Silence,” to be devoured by fowls 


of the air, or to decay. The bleached bones fall through into 


a pit beneath, from which they are removed to a subterranean 
cavern. 


This religion, which at one time prevailed throughout Upper 
Thibet, Cabulistan, Sogdiana, Bactriana, Media, Persia, and 
other contiguous territory, and had it not been for the victories 
of Marathon and Salamis, might have extended widely over the 
world, is now confined to a very limited territory. In India, 
near Bombay, there are (1879) 132,000 Zoroastrians, or twenty 
per cent. of the whole population. In Yezd and Kirman and 
twenty-three other surrounding villages there are 8000. A 
few are found in Teheran, Ispahan, Shiraz, and Baku. The 
whole number in Persia is 8188. The Parsis of Yezd and 
Kirman are poor, degraded, and ignorant; those of Bombay, 
wealthy, intelligent, and philanthropic, even beyond the other 
inhabitants. 

The Parsis are monogamists ; they eat nothing cooked by a 
person of another religion ; they object to eating beef and pork. 
Their priesthood is hereditary, but the son of a priest need not 
become a priest unless he so wish. They have many and 
vareful purification ceremonies. 
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They pray sixteen times a day, but none of them—not 
even the priests—understand the language in which these 
prayers are composed. They have no pulpits, and no dis- 
courses in the vernacular of the people. The Parsi devotee 
may recite his prayers for himself; or, at any time when he 
pleases, he may go to the fire temple and give something to 
the priests to pray for him. The priests are bigoted and 
superstitious. There may be a dozen priests who know the 
meaning of the words of the Zend-Avesta, but know not the 
language. 

There are two parties among the Parsis, the Conservatives 
and the Liberals. The Conservatives hold to all the old and 
traditional customs; the Liberals are striving to work reforms 
in abolishing the filthy purifications; in reducing the number 
of obligatory prayers, in customs concerning marriages, wed- 
dings, and funerals; and in the education of women, in all of 
which they have made considerable progress. 

To the Parsi, the sun and other heavenly bodies, or fire, are 
symbols of the divine presence. In their Catechism (published 
less than fifty years ago) they say :— 

“We believe in only one God, and do not believe in any besides him, the 
God who created the heavens, the earth, the angels, the stars, the moon, the fire, 
the water, or all the four elements, and all things of the two worlds ; that 


God we believe in. Him we worship, him we invoke, him we adore. Our 
God has neither face nor form, colour nor shape, nor fixed place.” 


The commands God has sent us through his prophet 
Zoroaster are :— 


“To know God as one ; to know the prophet, the exalted Zurthost, as the 
true prophet ; to believe the religion and the Avesta brought by him as 
true beyond all manner of doubt ; to believe in the goodness of God ; not 
to disobey any of the commands of the Mazdiashna religion ; to avoid evil 
deeds ; to pray five times in the day; to believe on the reckoning and 
justice on the fourth morning after death ; to hope for heaven and to fear 
hell ; to consider doubtless the day of general destruction and resurrection ; 
to remember always that God has done what he willed, and shall do 
what he wills; to face some luminous object while worshipping God. 
Your saviour is your deeds and God himself. He is the pardoner and the 
giver. If you repent your sins and reform, and if the Great Judge consider 
you worthy of pardon, or would be merciful to you, he alone can and will 
save you.” ! 





' Catechism in Guzerati; quoted by Max Miller in Chips, vol. i. pp. 
169-174. 
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It will be seen how unjust it is to call the Parsi “ Fire- 
worshippers.” They feel reverence in the presence of the 
sacred flame, as it is a symbol of the divine presence. The 
priests protect the face with a veil, lest their breath might defile 
the fire. They will not blow out a candle if they can help it. 
They are the only Eastern nation not addicted to smoking. 
They cling to their creed, which has become so compact, for 
the very reason that they cannot read it from their sacred 
books; they cling to their creed with great tenacity of religious 
affection. Pure thoughts, pure words, pure deeds: this is the 
substance of its practical part. Its most earnest exhortation 
to every man is, “ Be bright as the sun, pure as the moon” 
(Miiller). J. N. FRADENBURGH. 





Art. VI.—Our Earlier Literature." 


N these stirring days of modern thought, we are far too apt 
to forget that centuries before the time of Elizabeth there 
flourished upon English soil a noble literary people, and that, 
in point of time, the three centuries from Spenser to Tenny- 
son are more than trebled by the ten centuries from Ceedmon 
to Spenser. Even long before the Canterbury Tales were 
written, the first Heroic in the English tongue was given to 
the world in the pages of Beovulf; and Charlemagne himself 
—king of the Franks—sat, as a teachable child, at the feet of 
the English Alcuin; while Bede and Alfred, and a host of 
worthy spirits, on to the days of Wiclif, had laid in England 
an enduring basis for the literary future of the people. Such 
a history as this is a sufficient rebuke to our past neglect of 
these earlier times, and a sufficient justification for that 
healthful and increasing interest therein which is possessing 
the modern English mind. 

It is the object of this paper to show that, at the foundation 
of this early literature, there is ever visible the presence of 
the moral element, and to deduce from this fact some valuable 
lessons as to the ethical character of our later authorship. 


! From the Presbyterian Review. 
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“The story of our literature,” says Morley, “begins with 
the Gael.” It begins here, we may add, as a moral story. It 
will thus be essential to a just discussion of this subject to 
go back for a moment to this Celtic age as an age of Moral 
Preparation. 

We have from the early fathers most abundant testimony 
as to the introduction of Christianity upon British shores. 
Tertullian, writing in 208 A.D., says: “Those places of Britain 
inaccessible to Roman arms are now subdued to Christ.” 
From Chrysostom, in the fourth century, we hear that “the 
British Isles, which lie beyond the sea, have felt the power of 
the Word.” Frequent mention is made by contemporaneous 
writers of severe persecution, even unto martyrdom. “ It is 
to be remembered,” ‘says Earle, “that, when our Saxon an- 
cestors were pagans and barbarians, Christian life had taken 
so deep a hold of Ireland that she sent forth missions to con- 
vert her neighbours.” It is most interesting, moreover, for us 
to note that the Romish faith and polity were not received 
without questionings. It certainly is evident, from all authen- 
tic history on this subject, that the relation of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church to the Papal power was quite different from that of 
others ; and this characteristic, we are bound to remark, was 
largely an inheritance from the Celts, ever preferring, as they 
did, the simpler forms of the Eastern Church to the more 
complex and carnal rites of the Western. Just at this point 
begins that providential overruling of this Romish work in 
Britain, whose last and best result appears in the Protestant 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. Britain was now full 
of native Celtic teachers, taught, indeed, of Rome, yet diverg- 
ing just enough from their preceptress to indicate the presence 
of a more evangelic spirit ; and God is to be praised that, if 
there was with the Cymri a Pelagius working among his 
countrymen in the cause of a corrupt faith, there was, none 
the less, at Carthage a Saint Augustine to overthrow the 
foundations of such error, and lead the Celtic wanderers to 
the light. Here was Saini Patrick of Erin, a man of the 
Pauline type in his religious zeal. With him was Columba 
from far-famed Iona—the great headquarters of British evan- 
gelisation—whence multitudes went forth to disciple their 

VOL, XXX.—NO. CXVIII. 3A 
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countrymen. These were men efficient to such a degree that 
modern missions can look to no better exemplars. 

Such was the hopeful state of things, in a moral point of 
view, when the Anglo-Saxon invasions began in the fifth 
century, bringing with them to Britain all the superstitions of 
the old Gothic worship ; and it is at this point that we clearly 
see the wonderful preparative providence of God. There is, 
we believe, a special providence in every great historic move- 
ment, and, therefore, a “fulness of time” in each. These 
heathenish multitudes were thus poured right into the bosom 
of a people with the worship of God already established. 
Angle, Saxon, and Jute stand face to face with Gael and 
Cymri; heathenism and true religion confront each other ; 
and we await, with deep anxiety, the manifold results. At 
first, the moral Celt recedes before the physical Saxon and 
Angle; many grow indifferent to the teachings of the pious 
Culdees, and follow the leading of Pagan priests. Still, not 
a few of the old religious centres are maintained, and in these 
the real conflict is waged between native and invader. In this 
long and desperate struggle, the old faith, nurtured at Iona, 
seems to be all hidden; but we know that it is the hidden 
leaven working inwardly toward a grand result. At length 
the contest between Saxon and Celt is ended; the honest 
frankness at the heart of the one comes into communion with 
the Christian spirit of the other, and the happy result of all 
the trial and all the teaching gave to the world that English 
type of character which is second to no other, and that spirit 
and content of English literature which has made the race that 
possesses it immortal. 

We have dwelt thus at some length upon this preparative 
epoch of Celtic influence because of its vital relation to our 
entire subsequent literary history, and because the religious 
tone in English letters is, apart from this, without sufficient 
explanation. It may be said of Celtic faith, as of Celtic wit, 
“that the main current of English literature cannot be dis- 
connected therefrom ;” and though Christianity, in those times 
of social and mental simplicity, was quite a different thing, in 
its degrees and expressions, from the enlightened Christianity 
of to-day, still, it was a true faith in a true Jehovah, and 
expressed, if with less intelligence, with equal candour and 
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devotion. It was out of the heart of such a series of religious 
movements as these, culminating in the abbey at Whitby, that 
a new and nobler song broke forth to the nations in the verses 
of Cedmon. It is at this interesting point that we enter upon 
the Age of Development, and begin the more particular notice 
of the ethical element in our earlier literature. 

We turn, at once, to the Paraphrase of Cedmon: “ For us it 
is very right that we praise with our words, and love in our 
minds, the Keeper of the Heavens, Glory-King of Hosts.” 
Such is the text, and such the sentiment, at the very opening 
of this heroic poem. “In the latent spirit of this will be 
found,” says a living English writer, “the soul of nearly all 
that is Saxon in our literature.” Throughout this entire poem 
there is evident the character of that teaching which the 
author received in the abbey of the holy Hilda; and it was 
most fitting that, within such sacred precincts as these, English 
poetry should be born in the person of Cedmon. How 
striking the short description of him which we have from 
3ede! “A brother specially distinguished by divine grace, 
. . . by whose songs the minds of many were made to glow 
with contempt of earthly, and desire for heavenly things.” 
We are forcibly impressed by that beautiful tradition of those 
simple times which makes him steal away from the music of 
the feasts, lest he, who had no music in his soul, should be 
called upon to play the harp; and afterward, as he is dream- 
ing, and is asked to sing the origin of creatures, tells us that 
he broke forth in this Christian song. How significant such 
a tradition, as confirming the fact that English poetry, in its 
origin, is from above! We wonder not that Bede regarded 
this poem as a “pure inspiration.” There was no theme that 
stirred the soul of the old bard till the great thoughts of 
Scripture came upon him, and caused him to utter forth the 
divine praise to all nations. “A nation,” says Earle, “that 
could believe their poet to be divinely called was the nation 
to produce poets.” He was the true Milton of his day, and 
his simple paraphrase, the “ Paradise Lost” of that early age. 
It is most interesting for the English student, with Cedmon 
and Milton before him, to note the numerous parallels, both 
in method and spirit. It is a remark of Conybeare, in refer- 
ring to a certain section in Milton, “that much of this portion 
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might be almost literally translated by a canto of lines from the 
great Saxon poet.” Sharon Turner calls it “a ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
in rude miniature.” Dr. William Smith does not hesitate to 
speak of Milton’s actual indebtedness to it. He must cer- 
tainly have been conversant with those early periods, as we 
have, from his own pen, a history of England up to the time 
of the Norman invasion. Very able writers, however, are in 
doubt as to whether the English poet had access, in any way 
whatever, to the work of the Saxon bard. Be this as it may, 
the resemblances are full of suggestion. One of the seventh 
century, the other of the seventeenth; one standing at the 
very borders of a Pagan age, the other enjoying the rich 
results of the Protestant Reformation,—and yet the subject of 
their song the same, the same holy oracle consulted as the 
only source of true poetic fire, and the aim of each alike to 
elevate the thought of the race toward God and all that is 
good. 

Passing by much intervening Saxon poetry, in all of which 
“the tender mercy of God is ever the theme,” we find our- 
selves in the presence of Bede, the great Anglo-Latin historian 
of the time, and the biographer of Caedmon. We have, from 
his own pen, a brief account of his life after the age of seven. 
“T wholly applied myself,” he says, “to the study of Scrip- 
ture.” He prays “that he who has partaken of the words of 
divine wisdom may, in fit time, come to the presence of Him 
who is the fountain of of all knowledge.” It is scarcely neces- 
sary, after a statement and prayer of such a tenor, to institute 
an examination of Bede’s writings in order to discover their 
ethical spirit. We should be glad could we feel that English 
authors since his time had so committed themselves to God 
for guidance ere they began, and while they prosecuted, their 
high vocation as instructors of the people. Bede and Hume! 
Each writing for us a history of England. The one in his 
quiet monastic home at Yarrow, penning the artless story of 
old Britain, that the people may be instructed and God some- 
what glorified; the other maliciously weaving into the web of 
his narrative the fatal theories of an infidel philosophy, that 
God may be dishonoured ; and the eighteenth century of light 
and liberty sits at the feet of the eighth for moral tuition ! 
The works of so voluminous an author are too abundant for 
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recital, and yet whatever be the subject-matter of the treatise, 
the moral feature is manifest in all. This is not only true of 
his Exegesis, his Ecclesiastical History, and his Homilies, but 
in discussions the most secular. If astronomy is the theme, 
he discourses at times upon the glory of God in the stars; if 
physical philosophy, he adores his Maker as visible in the 
earth ; and had he but a calendar to compile, it was made an 
occasion of honour to the Lord of the Seasons. 

We pass from Bede to the scholastic Alcuin, who seems to 
have worthily worn the mantle of his predecessor which Provi- 
dence cast upon him. A child of the monastic discipline, he 
began the service of God in the Church from very infancy, and, 
in his own expressive language to the monks at York, was “ by 
the discipline of fatherly chastisement brought up to manhood.” 
There was, in fact, no place at this time for mental culture 
apart from the sacred cloister. Work and worship were in 
continuous and pleasing harmony, and everything was done 
through the Church as a medium, and with reference to religious 
ends. We can thus see how true it must have been that “ at 
the death of Bede the Anglo-Saxon Church presented the best 
practical scholarship in Christendom ;” and a great part of 
the moral element prevalent in our literature is directly trace- 
able to this most important agent in the practical life of our 
ancestors. With all the evils incident to the monastic life 
which would make its existence, as Mr. Hallam remarks, 
“deeply injurious to the general morals of a nation,” and 
utterly unwarrantable in our day, it does seem to the impartial 
mind as if, in those primitive times, no other agency could 
have done that mighty work for the mind and heart of Europe 
which we owe to such an order. In one of these, Alcuin was 
educated as a scholar and a Christian, and, when he went forth 
from his quiet retreat at York to instruct the subjects and 
family of Charlemagne, he went forth fully determined to im- 
part a religious culture. It is pleasant to note the gradual 
power for good which the learned Christian monk was exercis- 
ing over the conscience of his royal master, so that when, 
in accordance with the rude spirit of the time, he went forth, 
sword in hand, to convert the erring Saxons, it was the better 
spirit of Alcuin that impressed upon the heart of the Emperor 
the principles of the true religion, and saved his countrymen 
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from cruel death. Thus he lived and wrote: now penning a 
homily, and now a treatise on philosophy ; now a commentary, 
and now a history ; writing, as a scholar, in behalf of educa- 
tion, and, as a Christian, in behalf of religion, and yet so incor- 
porating the moral element in all the operations of his mind 
that the religious tendency was evident in all. Thus we might 
continue making mention of the Celtic Scotus, from whose 
expressed opinions as to the nature and limits of Christian 
philosophy modern research has made but little advance ; of 
Aelfric, called by Shaw the “ great light of the tenth century,” 
and especially noted for his opposition to Romish faith in 
defence of Celtic and Saxon Christianity ; and, finally, of the 
magnanimous Alfred, making giant efforts to restore the lan- 
guage and faith of his fathers, and, in many respects, the best 
exponent of these early times. Here, however, we must close 
our brief survey of the Anglo-Saxon period, and view the old 
literature and life as modified by the Danish invasion and the 
Norman conquest. 

Hordes of barbarians from the north rushed into England 
with unsparing fury, breaking up the religious life and retarding 
the growth of their incipient literature. Afterward, ingressions 
from Normandy, less rude, but far more significant, came upon 
them in rapid succession. That the spirit of our forefathers 
was not altogether crushed by these experiences ; that national 
life was maintained when national organisation and order were 
gone: this it is which argues a native solidity of character and 
iron-like tenacity of purpose which has made the English race 
what it is in history, and has put within its power, if it be 
faithful, the moral government of the world. 

We have noted a few of the representatives of its literary 
life in the days of its prosperity, Cadmon, Bede, and Alcuin ; 
the Christian poet, historian, and ambassador, standing as the 
first worshippers at the newly-erected shrine of Saxon litera- 
ture, and dedicating themselves and their writings unto God ; 
sending forth poetry, history, and diplomacy as of divine 
origination and for divine ends, and bidding the nations be 
encouraged. 

So decided a movement as the Conquest had, of necessity, 
a marked effect upon the Anglo-Saxon, so that, at one period, 
“the unwritten songs of the people were almost the only litera- 
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ture.” The Norman mind was so entirely different, in its 
quality and aim, from the Saxon, that the civil and mental 
struggle was a severe one, but yet, in the providence of God, 
so contested as ever to retain in its essence the influence of 
the native character. Despite the fact of immediate inter- 
marriage as the policy of the Norman and the weakness of the 
Saxon, still, for years after the Conquest, the old language 
remained in comparative entirety. In time, however, the 
foreign influence was sufficiently strong to supersede, for a 
season, the employment of the “ birth tongue” for purposes of 
literature, until we find it reinstated, with much of the fresh- 
ness of its old life, by the simple priest of Arely. We are here 
obliged to content ourselves with the mere names of Orderic, 
worthy successor of Bede in moral aim and spirit ; of William 
of Malmesbury, eulogised by Saville as an “ historian who had 
discharged his trust ;” of Gerald the Welshman, who, true to 
Celtic memories, “represented in the twelfth century the church 
militant in Wales ;” and last, of Walter Map—another Celt in 
lineage—who, in giving to the early legends of King Arthur a 
Christian signification well deserves the encomium of “ chief 
of the reformers before Wiclif; the mainspring of whose power 
was a sacred earnestness.” These are they who, between Alfred 
and Layamon, in the trying times of the Anglo-Norman period, 
worthily sustained the reputation of their literary sires; and 
as the early Anglo-Saxon age of literature opened before us, in 
the person of Czedmon praising and praying ere he began his 
Paraphrase, so, in this later epoch, we begin our reading with 
the prayer of Layamon in the midst of his books. He had 
travelled far to collect the materials for his history, and now, 
at home again in his secluded parish, and about to commence 
his labour, he indulges in the sweet soliloquy, “ Layamon laid 
down these books and turning the leaves beheld them lovingly. 
May the Lord be merciful to him!” He was in spirit, language, 
and aspiration, as genuine an Anglo-Saxon as ever honoured 
English soil ; and taking down the old harp, which had, during 
their captivity, been hung upon the willows, he breaks forth 
again in native song to tell to the people “the noble deeds of 
England.” We note, at every turn, the true simplicity of the 
Saxon ; the sober earnestness of purpose pervading the entire 
history ; the comparative absence of metaphor, that, Saxon-like, 
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he “may speak right on.” Seeming to feel that he stood, as 
Czdmon before him, at the very opening of a new era in Eng- 
lish literary history, for whose entire tone and quality he would 
be responsible, he begins, as did the poet, the history of his 
home-land with earnest prayer, and again commends the 
expanding volume of English letters to the Triune God. 

Thus happily do we find the moral continuity of English 
thought and feeling fully maintained, at every period, as the 
story goes on, until, passing the days of the old English 
chroniclers, the ballads of the bards, and the songs of the people, 
we come at last upon a new and fruitful epoch. Here we find 
the zealous Wiclif devoting every energy to the rendering of 
the Scripture into the mother tongue, and, before the close of 
the century, giving to his countrymen the completed translation. 
We find in this list the holy Langland, discoursing in his 
Piers Plowman against all the corruptions of his time, and 
groping earnestly after a vision of Christ ; a poet so chaste and 
ingenuous that even the dissolute Byron was charmed by his 
purity, and of whom Mr. Marsh and Dean Milman speak in 
terms that can be applied to but few of his successors. Here 
we find the “moral” Gower, in his Vox Clamantis, calling 
his countrymen to social reformation, and in his Confessio 
Amantis battling away with all his Anglo-Saxon might and 
morality against the deadly sins of the soul. Thus, ere we are 
aware, we stand in the presence of Chaucer himself, the best 
expresser of all that is just, and the worthy representative 
of a new and nobler awakening. The seventh century of 
Anglo-Saxon is perfected in the fourteenth century of national 
English. 

The general tendency of Chaucer’s writings is moral. 
Despite occasional improprieties, it is impossible to believe 
that he wrote with an evil motive. In such an assertion as 
this a few salient particulars are to be noted. (a.) The char- 
acter of the times and the usage of language. We shall find, 
in this respect, that much that might now seem objectionable 
was then harmless. The people of his day were more out- 
spoken and ingenuous, and it is still an open question whether 
the fastidious delicacy of modern times is not more to be 
deprecated than this primitive freedom. The manners of 
London in Chaucer’s time, blunt as they were, were far more 
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desirable than the conventional correctness of later eras. 
Chaucer wrote as a true exponent of the English life of that 
day ; and because it is necessary for us to revise his pages to 
suit modern scruples, it is not thereby proved that he was an 
immoral author. (.) Further, Chaucer had an all-compre- 
hensive mind. Like his great dramatic successor, he was 
many-sided, and in his writings discussed all classes and con- 
ditions. He aims to present a complete sketch of human 
nature, and in common with the primitive preachers and the 
early editors of the English Bible he makes use of many terms 
that are now questionable. We find the best illustration of 
this in his Canterbury Tales. Their main excellence lies in 
the fact that they give a full-sized portrait of English life. 
No more truly does the pious parson speak as a parson should, 
than does the drunken miller speak as he should. To make 
the clerical sobriety of the one the standard of the action of 
the other would not only destroy the poetry, but the whole 
effect as natural. We should as soon expect to hear common 
talk from the one as religious talk from the other. Each is 
consistent with his character and station. The jolly cook does 
not discourse on Aristotle, nor the clerk of Oxford on stews 
and fries. Chaucer knew that were we to meet the Reeve on 
the Strand, he would accost us in obedience to the roughness 
of his nature and his trade. It is in this consummate natural- 
ness of description that these tales are matchless. It is John 
Bunyan anticipated and surpassed, in that real life takes the 
place of allegory. (c.) The strongest argument, perhaps, for 
the high moral motive of Chaucer is seen in the fact that he 
repeatedly warns his readers against anything in the text that 
may seem to them immoral; points them to the portions at 
which no one can take umbrage, and, at the close of his writ- 
ings, in the most penitent and childlike spirit, craves divine 
and human forgiveness for every error innocently committed. 
It is by reason of such a spirit as this that we are able to 
argue for the essential purity of Chaucer’s writings. Even upon 
the supposition that they are grossly improper, we must accept 
his closing confessions. If he warns us against the wrongs, 
and we still persist in our charges, the spirit of criticism over- 
reaches itself. We believe that it is because most of the 
readers of Chaucer have read him ignorantly that they indorse 
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the common cry of vulgarity. We may quote a few lines in 
point. In the tale of the drunken miller, a recital apparently 
so objectionable, we read in the prologue :— 
“ For Goddes love, as deme not that I say 

Of evil intent, but that I moste rehearse 

Hir tales alle, al be they better or werse 

And, therefore, who so list it not to here 

Turne o'er the leaf and chese another tale 

For he shall find ynow both gret and smale 

Of storial thing that toucheth gentillesse, 

And eke moralite and holiness 

Blameth not me, if that ye chese amiss, 

The miller is a churl, ye know well this.” 


Such language would seem to be sufficient to convince the 
most suspicious as to the morality of Chaucer. He calls God 
to witness that he has no bad intent; that he wishes to give 
the whole story of human life, be it better or worse, and casts 
upon the conscience of the reader the moral responsibility. 
Better, we say, one man of such a mould as this, than a 
thousand kid-gloved advocates of modern propriety. Better 
by far that frankness that dare be true to nature while kindly 
giving warning of its errors, than that affected etiquette which, 
under a plausible exterior, conceals an evil conscience. No 
writer of large sympathies can be properly judged by occasional 
sentences, or even by extended passages, in which as a true 
dramatist he is unfolding character, but rather by the under- 
tone of all his writings and the governing motive of their 
production. Jn no better manner can this be seen in Chaucer 
than as to the moral improvement which he makes upon the 
French and Italian models which he uses. The poem of 
“Troilus and Cressida,” for instance, is founded upon the 
“ Filostrato” of Boccaccio. The moral of the Italian story is 
the fickleness of woman; that of the English, her constancy. 
Boccaccio dedicates his work to his mistress Fiameto ; Chaucer 
dedicates his to the “moral Gower.” The one lived at a 
voluptuous court, and he presents a series of questionable 
pictures to suit the tastes of the time, while the other ele- 
vates at once the moral character of the court by the purity 
of his pages. The Canterbury Tales, as modified from the 
Decameron of Boccaccio, proves the same truth. The scene, 
in the one case, is a company of idle pleasure-seekers pur- 
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posely evading their solemn duty tothe perishing at Florence ; 
in the other, it is a company of honest Englishmen on a pious 
mission to the shrine of Becket. The manner in which these 
low Italian tales were made to contribute to a high conception 
of life and female honour argues, to our mind, Chaucer's real 
character, and reveals it to have been infinitely above the 
lower levels of Continental authorship. The tone of his literary 
life and teachings was eminently ethical, and it gave moral 
character to his entire era. 

We have thus rapidly gathered a small part of that sum of 
moral evidence which exists in our early literature, and as we 
read the history of the English mind from this period on to 
the time of Tennyson, we may be supposed to have an unques- 
tionable right to look for an ethical element in and under it 
all, and when we find it we are under obligation to remember 
the important part which the fathers took in awakening and 
transmitting it. It would be a most instructive study to note 
in detail the representative eras and authors of our later 
literature, and mark in what respects and to what degrees this 
ethical quality manifests itself. Such a survey lies far beyond 
the limits of the present discussion. Assuming it, at present, 
as capable of proof that the general character of our subsequent 
literature has been moral, special attention should be called to 
that exceptionable epoch in English letters since the time of 
Elizabeth, which has more or less departed from primitive 
moral teachings. We refer to the reign of Charles 11. 

We are now brought to a period of sad and general defec- 
tion. It is not our purpose here to apologise for this moral 
decline, in so far as it really existed. It is our purpose, how- 
ever, to call attention to the fact that popular criticism has 
gone to extremes in this direction in its failure to detect and 
make prominent what may be termed the redeeming features 
of the period. The court and the Comic drama of the day, it 
must be confessed, were as corrupt as they could well have 
been, and it is to these that our literary historians should have 
restricted their wholesale onslaughts upon the immorality of 
the era. 

This important fact, so often lost sight of by critics of 
this period, bids us be exceedingly cautious in making up the 
moral estimate of the time. Politics and the drama, we re- 
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peat, were as abandoned as they could be, and in the measure 
of their influence wrought a moral devastation throughout 
the realm; and yet we cannot forget that other classes existed 
besides the courtiers and the comedians. Here was the 
Church of England dating its ecclesiastical restoration from 
the establishment of the new political régime, and, though 
much can be said, and ought to be said, bearing upon the want 
of courage and zeal in the Anglican Church at this critical 
juncture, and though, had the Church been less engaged in 
crushing Puritanism it would have been more successful in 
exalting Christianity, due account should also be taken of the 
voice lifted up, more or less distinctly, against the defection 
of the time. Far more decided was the influence exerted by 
the Nonconformist divines. Shut out from conventicles and 
public speaking by the rigorous Act of Uniformity, the printed 
page became the oracle to the people, and they succeeded in 
circulating the truth which they were forbidden to preach. 
The same Providence which made the suppression of Tyndale’s 
version of the Scriptures the very occasion for a new and 
better issue, made also the silencing of Puritan divines the 
occasion of a mightier power for good. The great Milton had 
done a good service in the interest of truth, when, previous to 
the Restoration, he had pleaded before Parliament for liberty 
in thought and utterance, and the present epoch was enjoying 
a partial freedom of the press. 

Not to speak of the effect of such writings as those of 
Baxter and his compeers, we note the most important fact 
that all the representative authors of the Restoration (Dryden 
excepted) wielded their potent influence on behalf of morality. 
Barrow stood at the Court of St. James’s as Paul did at the 
palace of the Cesars, and with apostolic ardour “reasoned of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come.” Newton 
passed part of his retirement in writing upon the prophecies 
of the Old Testament, and never failed in his principles of 
natural philosophy to accept, as equally certain, the principles 
of a supernatural religion. Bunyan sat in his prison at 
Bedford for the sin of preaching the Gospel, and lo! the world 
becomes his great conventicle, and his Pilgrim’s Progress the 
second gospel of the nations; while Milton, blind, forsaken, 
and destitute, was released from imprisonment by the act of 
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oblivion only to pen a poem destined to eternal remembrance. 
Tillotson was a worthy contemporary of Barrow, as Boyle was 
of Newton. Burnet was so faithful to the King in rebuking 
his profligacy that he lost his position thereby, while Cudworth, 
with a mental acumen of no inferior order, exposed the 
fallacies of Thomas Hobbes in the interests of Theism and 
Christian morality. These were men of such a character 
that they must have possessed a numerous and an upright 
constituency. Of this constituency we naturally hear little 
amid those days of political and religious persecution, and 
yet it was mainly through them that the nation was not wholly 
given up of God, and that there remains enough of integrity to 
maintain the historic morality of the race. When Dr. Johnson 
remarks “that the playhouse was abhorred by the Puritans 
and by those who desired the ‘character of seriousness or 
decency, that a grave lawyer would have debased his dignity 
and a young trader would have impaired his credit by ap- 
pearing within it,” it is of this very constituency that he is 
speaking. Most assuredly, if dignity as a gentleman and 
credit as a merchant depended, in those days, upon abandon- 
ment of the theatre, that constituency must have been 
larger and its moral tone far healthier than common history 
affirms. 

Such a record serves to redeem, in great part, the ethical 
reputation of the age of Charles mu. We are inclined to 
doubt whether we have appreciated the moral steadfastness of 
these heroic men and women. “To keep one’s-self unspotted 
from the world” in Charles 11’s reign was something quite 
different from a similar restraint in the Augustan age of Queen 
Anne, and just in proportion as we magnify the turpitude of 
the time do we exalt the integrity of this minority. “There 
is in the English mind,” says M. Taine, “an indestructible 
stock of moral instincts, and it is the greatest confirmation of 
this that we can discover such a stock at the Court of Charles 
u.” If it was true, in those days, that immorality was the 
law and possessed the numerical majority, morality, though 
the exception, possessed the literary strength; and it is to the 
lasting honour of the England of that day to know that licen- 
tiousness and literary talent were in an inverse ratio. The 
libertines of the time were the weaklings of the time, and 
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when the names of those minor dramatists and minor men, 
which have survived even until now, shall have perished in 
oblivion, the names of their most noble contemporaries will 
but have passed a small portion of the opening hours in the 
eternity of their fame. In point of numbers alone, there were 
a hundred dissolute Wycherleys to a single pious Bunyan ; but 
in point of all else that makes manhood, character, and 
influence, there was an overwhelming majority for Christian 
principle and social purity. In fine, the period was in all 
respects an abnormal development from English literary life. 
In M. Taine’s racy history of English literature, we have 
read nothing with so much interest as the repeated remarks 
which he makes in reference to the substantial integrity of the 
English mind. With all his satire upon the race, in other 
particulars, his testimony on this topic is clear and uniform. 
It is thus that he defines an Englishman to be a man 
“preoccupied by moral emotions.” Nowhere are his declara- 
tions more decisive and abundant than when he is discussing 
this very period which is now before us, as if he would have 
us understand that it was an exhibition of morals not to be 
expected of the Anglo-Saxon race, and altogether out of 
precedent and explanation. He strikes the very point which 
we are aiming to enforce when he says, “The English Restora- 
tion, altogether, was one of those great crises which, while 
warping the developing of a society and a literature, show the 
inward spirit which they modify, but contradicts them,” and 
he adds the significant words, “all was abortive.” Whatever 
the imbecility of the age was, we are glad to know, and from 
French authority, that it was contradictory and abortive. 
The old Anglo-Saxon period of Cedmon and of Bede protests 
against it. The later era of Gower, of Wiclif, and of Chaucer 
protests against it. The splendid literary record from Spenser 
onward contradicts it. It was,in the language of Lear, “a 
thwart disnatured torment,” a great literary monstrosity, 
altogether false to English memories and English aspirations, 
graffed in upon the national stock through the medium of 
political changes and foreign influence, and giving maturity to 
a kind of fruitage as unnatural as it was unwholesome. If, in 
the age of Charles I1., moral degeneracy was the undoubted law, 
and moral excellence the exception, the law in power was an 
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unquestioned usurper of the English literary throne and the 
exception in abeyance, the true expression of the national con- 
science. Two inferences of practical purport engage us in 
closing. 

(a.) Our moral indebtedness to pre-Elizabethan authors is 
made clearly manifest. We are well aware of the habit of 
literary historians in this particular. English letters, as to 
their moral quality and progress, are rarely traced further back 
than the great Reformation of the sixteenth century; this 
general religious awakening fully accounting, as they argue, 
for every phase of ethical life developed in the later litera- 
ture. It is scarcely possible, we concede, to lay too much 
stress upon the distinctively moral effect of the Reformation 
on English literature. In the nature of things it must have 
been potent and persuasive, sending throughout the body of 
our authorship the inspiration of a nobler life. The point of 
interest just here, however, is as to the moral character of this 
literature previous to Elizabeth, and to what extent this later 
and more conspicuous development of moral life is traceable 
to that earlier era. In a late work, Illustrations of English 
Religion, in which Mr. Morley’s definite purpose is to show 
the moral character of English authorship, we read the sug- 
gestive statement—*“ During the First English time nearly 
our whole literature had religion for its theme.” The state- 
ment seems startling to any one save to him who has for 
himself read and studied the earlier authors. From the 
“ Paraphrase” of Cadmon to the “ Vision” of Langland we 
find little but hymns and homilies, commentaries and moral 
colloquies, sacred history and biography making up the teach- 
ing of the time. Ere the reader is aware, he finds himself 
surrounded by an atmosphere spiritual in its character, and is 
somewhat at a loss where to turn for the distinctively civil 
history of the epoch. In reference to the Reformation itself, 
it is never to be forgotten that the germs of it were deposited 
in Saxon soil long before the days of Chaucer." To say 
nothing of the primitive Celtic period in its relations to 
Christianity, it is to be noted that the great missionary move- 
ment from Rome to England, under the direction of Augustine, 
at the close of the sixth century, had but fairly become estab- 


1 See Princeton Review, March 1881. 
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lished in Kent, ere departures more or less important from the 
extreme type of the Latin Church began to be manifest. It 
was then and there, attribute it to what influence we may— 
Ceitic, Saxon, or Providence direct—that the first protestation 
was heard against the exactions of Romanism. Gradually, but 
surely, the leaven that was then hidden did its silent and 
effective work. The spiritual presence of our Lord in the 
sanctuary was magnified above the bodily. The free circula- 
tion of the Bible was encouraged by the translation of various 
portions of it into the mother tongue. An outreaching after a 
purer faith and a more scriptural order was everywhere visible. 
In one way or another this was the movement going on, too 
firmly grounded in the hearts of the people and too graciously 
ordered by Providence to be, for any length of time, impeded. 
It passed from Aelfric and Bede to simple-hearted Layamon, 
to Langland, Wiclif, Tyndale, and Chaucer, and when at 
length the Protestant Reformation became an established fact, 
we are not to forget the historical continuity of the movement 
from these earliest times of feeble beginnings. The name of 
Elizabeth should suggest that of Alfred. We speak of the 
philosophy of history. It is in its unbroken unity that its 
philosophy finds basis and explanation. This unity, in its 
highest aspect, is moral more than historical, connecting the 
names of Ceedmon and Milton, and these in turn with that of 
Tennyson. 

The time has fully come when the current twaddle as to 
our Saxon ancestors spending their days in drinking mead 
from the skulls of their enemies should give fitting place to 
the hearty acknowledgment of our varied indebtedness to 
these earlier ages. The civilisation of the time, crude as it 
was, contained the germinal elements of all later progress, and 
its substantial morality, however honest and homely, made the 
English Reformation a possibility. Among the results which 
are yet to appear from that increasing attention now being 
given to this particular history of our English race and litera- 
ture, none, as we believe, will be more marked or more gladly 
welcomed than this—the full discovery of the debt which we 
owe to these periods in all that pertains to a people’s good. 
These may have been the days of small things, and yet it was 
the time of principles and elements and first forms. There is 
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no nation in history which can so ill afford, out of deference 
to its own honour, to depreciate the evidences of its first 
life. We search in vain among the literatures of the Continent 
for such a moral pedigree. It is not in France among the 
Troubadours, or in Germany among the Minnesinger. We 
find its only counterpart in the chosen land of Judea. English 
literature is Hebraic in its origin; “God is in the midst of 
her.” For a nation to be possessed of such antecedents as 
these is a matter of no common moment. ’Tis well, indeed, 
to find purity at the sources, and sad will it be for those who 
guide the pen of modern thought in England and America if 
they ever forget their moral relationship to the English past. 
The English pen, in deference to its history, should be a very 
“sword of the Spirit,” and English letters a testimony to the 
world for truth. “God knows,” says Gower, “my wish is to 
be useful. Give me, O God, that there may be less vice and 
more virtue for my speaking.” “This,” says Morley, “ is the 
old spirit of Cedmon and of Bede, in which are laid, while the 
earth lasts, the strong foundations of our literature.” 

(b.) We inquire further: Is English literature, as now 
developing before us, maintaining its character as a moral 
literature ? Is there any evidence of moral decline? This is 
a question too vast in its scope, and manifestly too delicate in 
its application to living authors, to admit of detailed discussion. 
A general answer, however, is possible and needful. 

Mr. Devey, in his able treatise on Modern English Poets, 
represents it as a characteristic conviction among them, “ that 
no poetry can be good, even in an esthetic sense, which is 
divorced from the moral principle.” To the same general effect 
such writers as Brooke and Forman and Stedman have spoken. 
In scanning the names of those who have guided the course of 
literary thought in the last quarter of a century, no substantial 
exception perhaps can be taken to the general tone of this 
morality. While this is true, it must also be stated that there 
is at present an element of danger manifesting itself in English 
letters. The one great exception to the uniform character of 
English literature as moral has already been noted. The source 
of that evil was Continental influence. The special sphere of 
its expression was the drama, and its type was sensuous. The 
danger that lies at the door of modern English authorship is 
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both domestic and foreign in its origin ; embraces in its compass 
both prose and poetry, and in its special type is speculative. 
The cause of moral decline at the Restoration was in the line 
of coarse animal passions leading the people, at length, to the 
grossest social extremes. Its crime, at present, is in the line 
of liberal thought. Its form is philosophical and sceptical. 
Otway and Congreve represent the former period, as Arnold and 
George Eliot do the later. It is not our purpose to sound, at 
this point, any false alarm. If, however, we have read aright 
the content of our modern English literature, its hidden nature 
and moral undertone, and have properly connected present 
literary development with present philosophic speculation, then 
it is time to note the tendencies of the hour and to urge anew 
the importance of being true as writers to English memories. 
There is an absence not only of that healthfulness of moral 
sentiment which was prominent in early times, but even of 
that sobriety of thought prevalent in the critical age of Pope 
and the Augustan essayists. Ifthe present moral tendency 
has any precedent in English literary history, it is to be found 
at that time when the progress of English Deism was at its 
height, and the speculative reason usurped the place of simple 
faith, The morality of the present, as it appears in literature, 
is worldly rather than Christian—too cautious and reserved to 
be inspiring, and more inclined to adjust itself to the scientific 
investigations of the age than to the truth of Scripture. In 
fine, as Mr. Selkirk has ably shown, modern English literature 
tends to take on a materialistic tone and temper. Herein lies 
the literary peril of the hour both in a mental and moral point 
of view. Critics are discussing with ardour the suggestive 
question— Whether it is probable that English literature will 
ever again evince the masculine vigour of Elizabethan times ? 
We believe that the fullest answer to this question lies in the 
subject before us. So vital, after all, is the relation of conscience 
to intellect that it requires no prophet to foresee that if English 
literature comes more and more into union with modern material- 
ism, its doom is sealed. Golden Ages are the product of far 
different influences. Especially is this true in poetry. The 
creative and impassioned imagination of the poet cannot work 
under the shadows of the dominant philosophy. Its influence 
upon the poetic instincts is repressive and chilling. The 
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“vision and faculty divine” must have a wider area and a 
loftier range for its outlook and exercise. Taking facts as they 
are, and tendencies as they manifest themselves, English litera- 
ture, for the next quarter of a century, as to its prose, will be 
speculative, and as to its poetry, didactic and formal. The 
Augustan age may reappear before the close of the century. 
Reference must here be made to a moral danger still more 
serious than that already mentioned. It finds its best expres- 
sion in such an author as Swinburne, in some of whose writings 
we seem to have a studied and successful combination of the 
sensuous and the sceptical. We are not here discussing the 
practical merits of Swinburne. We simply state the fact that 
as an exponent of our modern literature he represents a com- 
bination of the sensuous and speculative which is ominous of 
evil, and which unifies the worst elements of the Stuart and 
Victorian Ages. 

On the speculative side he teaches us that death is a sleep ; 
the kingdom of Christ, a structure based on sand; and God, an 
idea of the brain detrimental to human progress. He glories 
in being called the prophet of man—the leading Pananthropist 
of English poetry, and, at times, as in “Songs before Sunrise,” 
even condescends to blasphemy. On the sensuous side, as we 
read him in “ Chastelard,” “ Laus Veneris,” and elsewhere, not 
only is evil paraded before us dressed in a kind of chivalric 
glamour, but common decency itself is shocked by his shameless 
revelations. It is not necessary for us to dwell longer upon this 
exceptional phase of our modern literature. What we make 
emphatic is, that it reveals a tendency baneful beyond concep- 
tion. If asked, therefore, whether our literature has morally 
declined since the days of Cowper and Coleridge, we answer— 
That it ¢sdeclining. The leaven is in the lump, and it is working. 

What is to counteract its evil influence? A recall to the 
primitive and pervading morality of English letters as repre- 
sented in its leading periods and authors, and a repetition upon 
a more glorious scale of the religious awakening of Elizabethan 
times. The salvation of English authorship depends on nothing 
less than a general and profound moral awakening. We need 
an English Reformation of the nineteenth century. The future 
of English literature in its ethical character rests upon the 
revival of conscience and faith and spiritual life. 


THEODORE W. HUNT. 
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Art. VII.—The Jewish Question in Europe.’ 


\ eer who carefully follow the course of contemporary 
history will, no doubt, have noted the great and growing 
prominence in Central and Eastern Europe of what is there 
known as “ the Jewish question.” Within the past one or two 
years, the position and prospects of the Jews have been dis- 
cussed in Europe, in pamphlets, newspapers, reviews, and even 
in popular novels, to an extent that is quite unprecedented.” 

The anti-Jewish agitation in its present form may perhaps 
be well dated from the time that in 1878 the Congress of Berlin 
lifted Jewish affairs into a new and special prominence by 
insisting that Roumania should recognise no distinction in civil 
privileges, as based on creed, between Jew and Gentile. From 
that time on, an anti-Jewish feeling has steadily increased till, 
in the latter part of the autumn, a petition was set in circula- 
tion throughout the German Empire by the “ Anti-Semitic 
League,” imploring the Chancellor, according to the Berlin 
correspondent of the London Times, 

(1) “ To limit at least, if not wholly hinder, the emigration into Germany 
of foreign Jews ; (2) To exclude Jews from all offices of authority, and 
restrict their activity in the legal career, particularly on the bench ; (3) To 
prevent their becoming teachers in Christian schools, and to admit them 
only in very exceptional cases into others ; and (4) To cause statistics to be 
collected as to the Hebrew population of the Empire.” 

The circulation of this petition was made the occasion, on 
the 20th of last November, of an interpellation of the Govern- 
ment by the Progressive party in the Reichstag, which gave 
rise to a very animated debate, lasting through two days. The 

1 From the New Englander. 

2? The pamphlet literature that this subject has called forth in Germany 
within the past two years has been astonishingly voluminous. The matter 
has also received special attention in many thoughtful editorials in English 
papers, as, e.g. in the Saturday Review, the Spectator, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
etc. The Contemporary and Fortnightly Reviews, as also the Nineteenth 
Century, have all had, within the last few months, one or more articles upon the 
subject. And the novelists also, as, e.g. George Eliot in Daniel Deronda, 
and the /mpressions of Theophrastus Such, Lord Beaconsfield, Freitag in his 
Soll und Haben, and others, have in one way or another given Jewish affairs 
a more or less prominent place in their works. All this shows in what a 


remarkable degree this so-called Jewish question has commanded the atten- 
tion of all classes of people in Europe. 
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popular feeling in the matter was quite unusual ; it is said that 
the galleries of the Reichstag have never been so crowded as 
on that occasion, while even the pavement outside was thronged 
with an excited multitude. The answer of the Government to 
the interpellation was to the effect that as regarding the petition 
they could do nothing, as it had not yet been presented ; but 
that the Government had no intention of altering the existing 
laws, touching the equality of all creeds in political privileges. 
Both sides claimed the victory in the long debate, and the 
interpellation had at least no immediate effect in calming the 
excited feelings of the “ Semites” and the “anti-Semites” in the 
German Empire. Up to the present time, however, it does not 
appear that the anti-Semites are at all likely to carry their 
points. About the time of the above-mentioned interpellation, 
a counter-paper protesting against the whole anti-Jewish 
movement, was set on foot by Professor Mommsen of Berlin, 
and received the signatures of a large number of such men as 
Professors Kirchoff, Virchow, Scherer, Weber, and many others 
of a like standing. The Emperor and Prince Bismarck do not 
appear to have publicly committed themselves on the subject ; 
but the Crown Prince has repeatedly expressed himself as 
opposed to the whole movement against the Jews, and the 
King of Bavaria authorised the issue of a ministerial decree 
condemning the agitation. Thus although, no doubt, a numer- 
ous party, said to be especially strong among the students of 
the Universities, still keeps up the opposition to the Jews, it 
appears thus far to be kept effectively in check, and, despite 
efforts to the contrary, the Jews seem to have suffered little in 
the late elections, the Jewish Mayor of Berlin, for example, 
Herr Strassmann, being re-elected by a very fair majority. In 
Austria and Hungary, the movement has not advanced so far, 
but would still seem to be gathering strength. 

To perhaps most intelligent people at this distance and in 
this land of perfect political equality, the feeling which is shown 
upon this subject among some European communities is not 
easy to understand. It is true that not even on this side of the 
Atlantic do most men like Jews ; but any general dislike that 
may exist does not force itself upon the attention of Congress 
and demand anti-Jewish legislation. And so it is sometimes 
asked with wonder, what there is in the past or present history 
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of the Jews, which could seem to any intelligent man anywhere, 
to be a just occasion for so deep a feeling as we hear some of 
the best men in Germany express, or could appear to call for 
some kind of restrictive legislation? It is the object of the 
present paper to answer this question, and indicate the chief 
facts touching the present status of the Jews, which, whether 
with reason or without, are so profoundly affecting and moving 
the passions of men, in one way or another, through a large 
part of Central and Eastern Europe. 

Rightly to appreciate the present state of things, we need 
first briefly to recall to memory the history of the Jewish 
nation for almost eighteen centuries from the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. It were only repeating one of the 
commonplaces of history to say that, with whatever occasional 
exceptions here and there, the history of the Jews throughout 
this period was but one long tragedy. Under Pagan Rome 
their lot was hard ; under so-called Christian Rome it became 
harder still. They became, to all practical intents, an outlawed 
people. Justinian, whose code became the basis of the civil 
law of Europe, excluded Jews from the provisions of that code. 
From that time on, they were the objects of the most unrea- 
soning and pitiless hatred and persecution that was ever visited 
upon any people. Again and again the blind hate of the 
ignorant populace was stirred up by slanderous accusations 
of the most atrocious crimes. Nothing was too bad to be 
believed of a Jew. They practised, it was said, the black art ; 
they would steal the sacramental wafer, that they might insult 
it with spitting and with piercing in their assemblies; they 
poisoned the wells; they celebrated the passover with the 
blood of Christian children, whom for this purpose they 
kidnapped, tortured, and crucified. And the effect of such 
malignant slanders was as might be expected. Confiscation, 
violence, torture, massacre, banishment, and every kind of 
ingenious and systematic insult, were the common lot of the 
Jews throughout Europe. From the beginning of the Crusades 
especially began for them a midnight watch of terror, which 
lasted, with only an occasional lightening of the gloom, for 
many centuries. Everywhere the Jew existed but to be 
plundered. Now it was at the hands of brutal mobs, hounded 
on by fanatic priests; now in a more formal way and on a 
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more extensive scale by the “most Christian” monarchs of 
Europe, who, after the fashion of the time, were wont to 
plunder, banish, torture, and murder Jews as it pleased 
them, under the high name of Christ and law. And while the 
bloody severity of these persecutions was somewhat mitigated 
by the Reformation, through the weakening of the Papal 
power, which had so often instigated or condoned these 
atrocities, yet it must be confessed that, with but here and 
there an honourable exception, the Protestant princes of 
Europe showed no more willingness ‘than their Catholic pre- 
decessors to accord to the Jew the common rights of man. 
In many countries, as in Sweden, Norway, Russia, Spain, and 
even in England, down to the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, they were not allowed to live at all. Where they were 
tolerated, it was only on the condition of submitting to every 
kind of systematic indignity, insult, and oppression, from both 
rulers and people. In many places they were compelled to 
wear a peculiar and distinguishing dress. Their residences 
were confined by law to certain narrow and unwholesome 
districts of the cities. They were forbidden to be out of their 
houses after a certain early hour of the evening; and on the 
festival days of the Church they were in many places for- 
bidden to leave their houses at all. The number permitted to 
live in any place, even under such odious conditions, was 
rigidly limited by law. Even for this most ungracious per- 
mission they were compelled often to pay an exorbitant tax. 
In most, if not all countries, they were commonly prohibited 
from owning land. They were excluded from all universities 
and schools, and, in a word, from almost every honourable and 
useful occupation of life, while the ingenuity of the states- 
men of Europe was exercised in devising new ways of plun- 
dering the Jews by various special taxes, under the forms of 
law. 

Such was the miserable state of the Jewish race throughout 
Europe till about the close of the last century, when, with a 
suddenness that astounded alike the Jews themselves and 
their enemies, a tide of Jewish emancipation swept through 
Europe, and Jews began to be recognised by law, and treated 
by men as men. From the middle of the century the influ- 
ence of the great Mendelssohn, and the new doctrine of the 
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equal rights of men, as promulgated by Voltaire and others, 
had been silently preparing the way for this great change. 
The first movement of permanent consequence, however, 
appeared in 1782, when Joseph 1. of Austria sounded the 
signal of the on-coming revolution by his edict of liberation. 
By this imperial decree, all at once the vexatious and oppres- 
sive restrictions of which we have spoken were removed ; the 
schools and universities of the empire were thrown open for 
the first time, and equal civil rights proclaimed, to Jew and 
Gentile. The spirit of revolution was now abroad. The air 
was full of voices ominous of the approaching change. In 
1784, Louis xvi of France abolished the detested Jewish 
capitation tax; in 1787, Frederick William of Prussia repealed 
many of the oppressive laws against the Jews which Frederick 
the Great had enacted, and the Academy of Metz convened an 
Assembly to consider the best means of improving their con- 
dition. In 1788, Louis xvi. appointed a royal commission, 
with the excellent Malesherbes as president, “to remodel on 
principles of justice all laws concerning the Jews.” Shortly 
after, the great Revolution broke out, and in 1790 the Jews 
sent ina petition to the National Assembly that they might 
be admitted to the full rights and privileges of free citizens of 
France, on the basis of those principles of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity which the Revolution represented. The peti- 
tion in the next year was granted, and in France the emanci- 
pation of the Jews was complete. As the Revolution, like a 
mighty conflagration, consuming thrones and kingdoms, spread 
through Europe, everywhere went with it the proclamation of 
liberty to the Jews from the bondage of ages. In one land 
after another their chains fell off. In 1799, Napoleon, then 
on his Syrian campaign, issued a proclamation summoning the 
Asiatic Jews to rally around his standard in Palestine, to 
restore and rebuild Jerusalem. Thousands, we are told, had 
gathered to the standard of this would-be Cyrus, but with the 
failure of his Oriental campaign, his startling project fell 
through. Nevertheless, the work of emancipation went on, till 
the close of the Napoleonic wars saw the work either wholly 
or in great part carried through in almost every country of 
Europe. And s0, finally, the Congress of Vienna, when peace 
was concluded, signalised the introduction of a new order of 
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things as regards the Jews in that all the contracting Powers 
there formally pledged themselves to turn their attention to 
the improvement of the condition of the Jewish people 
throughout Europe. Suffice it simply further to say that this 
emancipation movement has never ceased. Periods of reaction, 
indeed, there have been, such as now we see in Germany, but 
they have at the most only checked for a little, but not 
arrested the progress. In most lands Jewish liberation has 
been brought about by successive stages, nor is it even yet in 
all countries completed. The Revolution of 1848 accomplished 
much that had till then remained undone. From that time 
on, in Prussia, the Jews have enjoyed absolute equality. In 
England, the last vestige of the old régime only disappeared 
in 1858. In Turkey, where, it must be confessed, the Jews 
have on the whole been treated with more humanity than 
they were until the present century in Christian Europe, 
legislation of late years has been still more in their favour. 
In 1867, a firman of the Sultan gave the Jews, in common 
with all foreigners, the right to buy and own land in Palestine 
and other parts of Asiatic Turkey. Russia furnishes the 
chief exception to the general emancipation, and even there 
we hear of rumours of approaching change. 

This rapid historical sketch will show how great and 
unprecedented has been the change which has passed upon 
the condition of the Jewish people within the last hundred 
years. From an age-long condition of abasement and practical 
slavery, they have been suddenly lifted, or, in some lands, are 
being lifted by the democratic spirit of the age, to be the equals 
of the Gentiles in the midst of whom they live. For the first 
time in history since their dispersion, they are in a large part 
of Christendom allowed an equal chance with others in the 
“struggle for existence.” It is a question of special interest, 
even to the mere student of social and political science, and 
much more to the philanthropist and the Christian, what has 
been the result thus far of their emancipation? And in the 
answer to this question we shall see some of the chief reasons 
of that excitement on the Jewish question which so agitates 
the public mind in Germany and the States of Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

The answer is in brief to this effect :—That in spite of the 
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hatred and prejudice of ages, which is by no means yet extinct, 
within less than a century from the beginning of their eman- 
cipation, the Jews are everywhere showing a tendency to 
outstrip their Gentile fellow-citizens in the race of life and so 
become a dominating class. <A feeling of jealousy and envy 
on account of this is, without doubt, one chief reason of the 
anti-Jewish feeling in Europe in its present form, and one 
which probably underlies many other reasons that are put 
forward. Another consideration, however, and one which 
seems to be felt most by many of the most earnest religious 
men, is the belief that in view of the pronounced hostility of 
the Jews to all evangelical Christianity, the undue preponder- 
ance of their influence cannot but be most pernicious in its 
effect on the Christian life of any people. The whole case is 
well put by a recent German writer as follows :—“ The ques- 
tion has in our day arisen—not as on former occasions, whether 
the Jews shall have equal rights with all others—but whether 
they shall be allowed to have and exercise more power and 
influence than others.”' The facts which give rise to these 
apprehensions are of course most evident in those lands where 
the Jews are found in the largest proportion to the population, 
and where their emancipation has been the most complete. And 
this, in particular, is the explanation of the special importance 
which the Jewish question has assumed in the German and 
Austrian empires. Out of about 7,000,000 Jews in the whole 
world, it is said that 512,000 are found in Germany, and 
1,375,000 in Austria and Hungary. A more particular 
account of the present position of the Jewish nation in the 
countries of Europe will enable us better to understand the 
deep feeling which is exhibited by many in all classes of 
German society over this subject. We may well pass over in 
our survey charges of a general nature, such as greed of gain, 
self-assumption, etc. etc., which are freely made in the anti- 
Jewish German press. Such assertions may or may not be 
true, are in the nature of the case hard to prove, and, in any 
case, in the present excited state of public feeling, are very 
likely to be much exaggerated. It will be better to confine 
our attention to facts such as can be expressed in a definite 


1 Neue Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, Berlin, den 7 August 1880; article 
‘** Die Culturgeschichte des Judenthums von den iiltesten Zeiten,” u.s.w. 
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statistical way, and which are therefore capable of proof or 
disproof. 

First, then, we find everywhere noted the extraordinary 
tendency of capital in Europe, more and more to concentrate 
in Jewish hands. The position which has long been held by 
the Rothschilds as one of the foremost banking firms of 
Europe, is well known to every intelligent person. But the 
prominence of this noted Jewish house is by no means an 
exceptional fact. It is even affirmed that in Germany and 
Austria the Jews almost monopolise the business of banking. 
One of the religious papers of Berlin asserts that “ the Bourse 
of Vienna actually lies wholly in Jewish hands.”! As a 
natural result of this, the Jews have become more than ever 
before the money-lenders of Europe, and the ancient laws 
having been abolished, which forbade them to hold land, they 
are becoming, it is said, to an extent that is quite startling, 
the actual or virtual owners of the soil through a large part of 
Central and Eastern Europe. One of the Liberal papers of 
Germany is quoted by the New York Tribune as saying that 
“the rapid rise of the Jewish nation to leadership is the great 
problem of the future for East Germany.” The writer justifies 
this opinion by the statement, that 

“ All the lower forms of labour, in the workshops, the fields, the ditches, 
and the swamps fall to the lot of the German element, while the constantly 


increasing Jewish element obtains enormous possessions in capital and land, 
and raises itself to power and influence in every department of public life.”* 


Another number of the Berlin paper above cited says, that 


“More than a sixth part of the Jews in Russia live by means of the 
liquor trade, as is admitted by the Jews themselves. The same is true of 
the Jews in Roumania and all the Slavic lands. . . . With the liquor trade 
usury goes hand in hand. As the result,” we are told, “ it is a fact which 
can no longer be denied, that the population of the remote districts of 
Russia, Austria, Hungary, and Roumania, are only the nominal possessars 
of the soil, and for the most part quite strictly cultivate the land only 
for the Jews, to whom they have mortgaged their lands for their liquor 
debts.”* 








1 Neue Evangelische Kirchenzitung, Berlin, den 13 Marz 1880; article, 
‘* Weitere Stimmen zur jiidischen Frage.” 

2 The New York Daily Tribune, Feb. 9th, 1880; article, “The Anti- 
Jewish Movement in Germany.” 

3 Neue Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, Berlin, den 10 Januar 1880 ; article, 
“ Der gegenwirtige Stand der jiidischen Frage.” 
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To the same effect, it was lately said in the German Reichstag, 
in a debate on the famine of last year in Upper Silesia and 
Posen, that one of the special causes of the extreme distress 
was the fact that the lands of these provinces had so largely 
passed by mortgage foreclosures out of the hands of the Ger- 
man population into those of the Jews, that “the Christian 
population, stripped and impoverished, were almost incapable 
of raising themselves again.”! There is no doubt, in any case, 
that official statistics of the States of Central and Eastern 
Europe show a disproportionate concentration of capital in 
Jewish hands. It were easy to multiply illustrations. In 
Prussia, even so long ago as 1861, according to the official 
returns, out of 71,000 Jews capable of work, 38,000 were 
engaged in commerce, while, on the other hand, among the 
day-labourers there was only one Jew among five hundred and 
eighty-six day-labourers.” In 1871 it appeared that out of 
six hundred and forty-two bankers in Prussia, all but ninety- 
two were Jews, 7.e. six-sevenths of the bankers. Yet the 
Jews are less than two per cent. of the population. In the 
same year, in Berlin, where the Jews are five per cent. of the 
population, out of every hundred Protestants, thirty-nine were 
returned as employers, but out of every hundred Jews, seventy- 
one; fifty-five per cent. of the Jewish population were re- 
ported as engaged in mercantile life, against twelve per cent. 
of the Protestants. Similar facts are found in the Austrian 
empire. In Lower Austria, out of 59,122 merchants, 30,012 
are returned in the census as Jews. In Galicia the amount 
of the encumbrance of real estate by mortgage has for 
several years past increased at the rate of about eight 
millions of florins per annum, and one-third of this total 
encumbrance has already passed by foreclosure into the 
hands of the Jews. Of the private mortgages registered in 
the province of Bukowina in 1877, eighty-two per cent. were, 
according to the official returns, owned by the Jews. In 
Galicia again, the number of sheriff's sales of peasants’ land- 
holdings had risen from 164 in 1867, to 3164 in 1879; and it 
was almost exclusively the Jews who brought about these 
foreclosures. So also in Hungary, in 1878, there were 16,000 
sheriff's sales of property, of which “by far the greater part” 


1 Neue Evany. Kirchenzeitung, den 13 Marz 1880. 2 Ibid. 
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passed into the hands of Jews.’ In fact, the London Spectator 
assures us that in Hungary the Jews have already obtained 
possession of so many of the old estates as to make a change 
in the Hungarian constitution a necessity. The facts are 
indeed so notorious that in the neighbouring country of 
Roumania, according to the Spectator, it was claimed in the 
Parliament that “the true difficulty in the way of allowing the 
Jews the equal rights which were secured by the treaty of 
Berlin,’ was “the certainty entertained by the Roumanians 
and Servians, that if the Jews were thus given an equal chance, 
they would gradually oust the peasantry till they possessed 
the whole land.” Summing up the whole case, the Spectator 
remarks that “the Jews display a talent for accumulation with 
which Christians cannot compete, and which tends to make of 
them an ascendant caste.’ Whatever of truth there may be 
in this, it is plain that it is likely to become more and more 
true, in proportion as, with the progress of democratic ideas, 
position and influence in society and in politics shall be de- 
termined less and less by rank and race, and more and more 
by wealth and the advantages which wealth specially commands 
in democratic communities. 

A second element which contributes to the present popular 
feeling regarding the Jews in Europe, is the no less eminent 
and exceptional position which they have taken in the matter 
of education. It is not yet a century since the Emperor Joseph 
u. of Austria first threw open the doors of the universities 
and schools of the Empire to the Jews equally with the Chris- 
tians. Other States of Europe sooner or later followed this 
royal example, till now in most European countries the same 
facilities of education are afforded alike to Jews and Chris- 
tians. In all Europe, the Jews have entered eagerly into the 
intellectual contest with the Christians, and as compared with 
the latter, a much larger percentage of their total number is 
already found among the educated and educating classes. We 
are pointed to the fact that in every land where they have 
any chance, men of Jewish blood, and, in most cases, of Jewish 
faith, are found holding positions of the highest prominence 
and influence as scholars and educators of the people, to an 


1 For full statement of the facts as regards Austria and Hungary, see 
Neue Evanyelische Kirchenaeitung, den 18 Dec. 1880. 
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extent out of all proper proportion to their number. A re- 
markable example is afforded even in Islam. In Cairo, Egypt, 
is the largest theological college in the world. It has three 
hundred professors and ten thousand students. Those students 
come from all parts of the Mohammedan world, from West 
Africa to China; they take their course of study, and go forth 
devoted missionaries of Islam, into the depths of Africa and 
the wilds of Central Asia.’ It is not easy to over-estimate 
the influence of this great Arabic university, perhaps the most 
effective religious propaganda in the world. But at the head 
of this ancient institution of learning stands one of the Jewish 
race. For it is a Jewish pervert to Islam, by name Abbasi, 
who holds authority over all those three hundred professors 
and ten thousand students, and so occupies the highest 
position of theological instruction in the Mohammedan world. 
If we turn to Europe, we find a remarkable proportion of 
men in the foremost rank as scholars and as educators, to 
be men of Jewish blood. On the side of Christian scholar- 
ship, we may mention as examples, such names as the late 
Professor Neander and Professor Delitzsch, of the University of 
Leipzig. On the side of the anti-christian radical criticism, 
the name, again, of a Jewish scholar, Dr. Marcus Kalisch, 
stands high on the list, supported, it is said, in his Old 
Testament studies, by the munificence of the Jewish Roths- 
childs.” To such names as these might be added many 
others, as, eg. Dr. Julius Fuerst, well known to scholars 
by his Hebrew Concordance and Dictionary; among his- 
torians, Jost and Gritz, whose great work,’ Die Geschichte 
der Juden, is said by competent judges to be unsurpassed in 
that line. In the department of philology, Frank, lately 
deceased, who succeeded M. Renan as Professor of the Semitic 
languages in the College of France, and was pronounced, when 
living, the ablest philologist in the French Empire ; the late M. 
Munk, member of the “ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres; Jules Oppert, Professor of Assyrian Archeology and 
Philology in the same institution ; all these and many others, 


' See From Egypt to Japan, by H. M. Field, D.D. (New York, 1877), 
pp. 45, 46. 


* Eminent Israelites of the Nineteenth Century, by H. S. Morais (Philadel- 
phia), 1880, p. 172. 
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whose names would at once be recognised as of the highest 
authority in their respective specialties, are Jews. In the 
German Empire, indeed, where they are not two per cent. of the 
population, the Jews, it is said, hold seventy professors’ chairs 
in the universities. And this tide of Jewish influence appears 
to be still rising. Herr Stocker, one of the court preachers to 
the Emperor of Germany, stated lately in a public address in 
Berlin,’ that in the gymnasia of that city, where the Jews are 
five per cent. of the population, they form thirty per cent. of the 
students. In a late number of the Presbyterian, a similar state- 
ment is made, that of 3609 students in the University of 
Berlin, 1302 are Jews. In the high schools of Vienna, out of 
2488 students, 1039 were last year reported as Jews; and in 
Lower Austria, out of 2140 Advocates at Law, 1024 return 
themselves as Jews. These facts abundantly bear out the state- 
ment of Professor Treitschke, of the University of Berlin, that 
while in the whole German Empire the proportion of Jews in 
the population is only one in seventy-five ; yet “in all the 
higher institutions of learning, the proportion of Jews is one in 
ten ;” so that, as he argues, “in only a few years more every 
tenth educated man in Germany will be a Jew.”? To the 
same effect Professor Von Schulte, in a recent number of the 
Contemporary Review, argues from the educational statistics 
of the German Empire,—which he gives in a tabulated form in 
his article,—that “it needs no prophet to foretell that the 
offices of state, the legal and medical professions, trade, and 
industry will pass in ever-increasing proportion in Germany 
into the hands of the Jews ;” “and,” he adds, “the educational 
returns show the same state of things in Austria.” Apropos 
of these facts may be cited Herr Stécker’s statement in the 
recent Jewish debate in the German Parliament, to which 
reference was made in the beginning of this paper. On that 
occasion Herr Sticker said: “At the post-mortem examina- 
tion of a body lately, there were present the district physician, 
the lawyer, the surgeon, and a fourth official, all Jews, and 
none but the corpse was a German. ‘Behold,’ he cried, ‘a 


1 No. 239 der Neuen Preussischen Kreuzzeitung, Berlin, den 12 October 
1879 ; article, “‘ Nothwehr gegen das moderne Judenthum.” 

2 Quoted from the Preussisches Jahrbuch, in above cited article. 

3 For August 1879 ; see article, “ The Religious Condition of Germany.” 
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picture of the present!’” “This fierce epigram,” says the 
London Spectator, “in some places where every prominent 
person seems to be more or less a Jew, becomes literally true.”! 
The position of the Jews in Hungary is strikingly illustrated 
in the last Report of the Hungarian Ministry of Worship and 
Instruction, concerning the whole educational state of Hun- 
gary during the school year 1878-9. According to the cor- 
respondent of the Catholic Presbyterian,’ it appears from this 
Report that— 


“Though the entire Jewish population of Hungary is only 550,000 out of 
a total of 13,576,480 souls, yet it furnishes a predominant proportion of 
pupils to all the different classes of schools. . . . There are some of the 
gymnasia in Hungary where three-fourths of all the pupils attending them 
are Israelites, and in others there are certain classes which are under the 
necessity of observing the Jewish feast-days, because they are almost wholly 
made up of Jews. In the gymnasia generally throughout the kingdom, 
they furnish eighteen per cent. of the pupils, in the ‘ Real-schulen’ thirty- 
six per cent., and in the faculty of law twenty-five per cent.” 


The same correspondent quotes in the same connection the 
Allegemeine Evang. Luth. Kirchenzeitung, as commenting on 
these facts in the following language :— 


“Considering that the Jews constitute only four per cent. of the whole 
population, this is a proportion which not only proves the vigorous activity 
of this people, but also points to an educated proletariat, which, though 
trained intellectually, is not yet trained morally, and therefore can scarcely 
be a blessing.” 


The feeling of disquiet and of opposition to the Jews which 
the above facts occasion, is further increased by their extensive 
control of the European press. This is much insisted on and 
greatly lamented by many of the most prominent Christian men 
in Europe. The fact is to be noted in every country where 
the Jews exist in any large proportion. In London, it is said 
that the paper having the largest circulation is owned by a 
Jew. In Spain, since the terrible banishment of the Jews in 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, they have never cared to 
live, and there are not, it is said, 4000 Jews in the whole 
country. But even there, as it is a Jew who leads the radical 
party, so it is a Jew, a member also of the Cortes, who is the 


1 The Spectator, London, Nov. 27th, 1880 ; article, “‘ Jewish Success and 
Failure.” 


2 Catholic Presbyterian, October 1880, pp. 317, 318. 
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editor of the Madrid Correspondencia, said to be the most 
influential paper in Spain. In Italy, the Liberal press is said 
to be greatly indebted for its vigour and brilliancy to Jewish 
pens. With the memories of the Mortara outrage and the 
merciless cruelties of the Inquisition fresh in their minds, the 
Jews in Italy, as elsewhere, are the most unsparing enemies of 
papal pretensions, and by their influence thus exerted through 
the press, are said to have powerfully contributed to that 
change in Italy which culminated in the final overthrow of 
the temporal power of the Pope. Returning, however, to 
Germany, we have statistics such as the following. According 
to Marr in Die Deutsche Wacht, out of twenty-three Liberal 
and “ Fortschritt” papers of the Berlin daily press, there are 
only two which are not in the hands of the Jews, either 
as editors or financial proprietors. The Neue Evangelische 
Kirchenzeitung quotes a certain Herr Perrot as saying that on 
the last journalist’s day in Dresden, out of forty-three represen- 
tatives of the press that were present, twenty-nine were Jews. 
In Lower Austria, of three hundred and seventy authors 
returned in the last census, two hundred and twenty-five, or 
nearly two-thirds, were Jews.’ Professor Christlieb’s testimony 
is to the same effect.” 

Yet another element in the situation, which contributes to 
the popular feeling where the Jews are numerous, is the 
exceptionally prominent and influential position, in proportion 
to their numbers, which they are taking in connection with the 
politics of various European countries. The fact is so obvious 
as everywhere to attract attention and comment. In Italy, 
the Jews number scarcely 40,000, but they hold eight seats in 
the Chamber of Deputies, including the Vice-Presidency. In 
England, where there is only one Jew in eight hundred of the 
population, they held last year nine out of the 658 seats in the 
House of Commons, while, as every one knows, one of their 
race was at the same time Prime Minister. So also it is a 
Jew, Sir George Jessel, who is the Master of the Rolls, and is 
pronounced the ablest lawyer in equity that has sat in that 
Court in the present generation, and the most distinguished 


1 The Neue Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, March 13th, 1880, in above- 
mentioned article makes it 325. 1 take the lower figure, elsewhere given. 
2 See below, p. 748. 
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living graduate of the University of London.’ If we cross the 
Channel to France, where, less than a hundred years ago, every 
Jew had to pay on crossing a bridge the same tax that was 
levied on a donkey, and where they number not more than 
50,000, we find a similar remarkable proportion of men of the 
Jewish race, of late years, in many of the highest positions in 
the government of the country. On a late national festival, 
no less than twenty-one Jews were decorated with the order 
of the Legion of Honour. As instances of Jews in high 
positions in the French Government may be mentioned the 
names of Fould, late Minister of Finance under the Empire ; 
Cremieux, the late Minister of Justice; Jules Simon and 
Camille See, the able and successful champion of female 
education in the Chamber of Deputies, not to speak of many 
others. It is not, however, the mere fact of the political 
success of the Jews that is the full explanation of the angry 
feeling which it awakens. It is the feeling on the part of the 
Conservatives in Central Europe, that the ascendency of the 
Jewish race in politics is a danger to the State. They point 
to the undoubted fact that there is a strong sentiment of 
nationality in the Jews everywhere, which binds them together 
almost as one man, and gives them an influence out of all 
proportion to their numbers. It is charged that, as a rule, 
the Jews throughout Europe belong to the radical, progressive, 
and often to the revolutionary party, and therefore, that 
they form a disintegrating element in the State. We are 
urged to note the fact that of the men who are inspiring 
and directing the various great democratic and socialistic 
movements of the day, a significantly large proportion are 
of the Jewish race. The founder, for example, of the 
“German Working Men’s Union,” out of which, with mar- 
vellous rapidity, has developed the German Socialist party, 
was a Jew, Lasalle, of whom President Woolsey remarks, 
that he “held an almost sovereign position at the head 
of his party,” and whom Heinrich Heine, the philosopher and 
poet, himself also a Jew, declared to be “a man of the greatest 
acuteness that had ever come under his notice.”* Lasalle is 


1 The Spectator, London, May 8th, 1880; article, ‘‘The Candidates for 
the University of London.” 

2 Communism and Socialism, by Theodore D. Woolsey (New York, 1880) 
pp. 172, 173, et seq. 
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now dead, but the men who have succeeded him as leaders 
of the German socialists, Marx, Bebel, and Liebknecht, are, all 
of them, Jews; and the text-books of the socialist schools 
are to-day Lasalle’s System of Acquired Rights, and Marx’s 
Critique of Capital. In Russia it is said 


“A Jewish secret society, the Kagal, exercises the most dangerous 
authority over the persons and the property of the Jews, and its members 
show themselves the most radical of Nihilists. From this association have 
proceeded the so-called ‘anarchists, who in the end of last May issued a 
diabolical programme from Geneva, in which they opposed every tendency 
to those more peaceful paths, which, since the accession of Melikoff to 
power, had seemed possible to many of the nihilist party. They wished to 
destroy from the foundation everything that was in any way connected with 
Gentile nationality and Christianity.” ! 


With this accords the testimony of Professor Wassillieff, that 
“it is an open secret that the Jews are among the leaders of 
the nihilist agitation.” The correspondent of the London Times 
who cites this statement, whilst himself inclined to doubt it, 
says that the conviction that this is the case is so general, that 
it has put off the proposed emancipation of the Jews in Russia 
for an indefinite period. Still later, however, we are told that 
in sixty-two recent convictions in the nihilist trials, no less 
than nineteen of the convicted were Jews, that is, nearly one- 
third of the whole ; a number, it need not be said, which is out 
of all proportion to the number of the Jews in the Russian 
Empire or any district of the Empire. The feeling of the 
Russian Government in the matter is strikingly illustrated by 
the following remarks of the Rev. S. G. Wilson, a missionary 
of the Presbyterian Church to Persia, in a late letter to the 


Presbyterian Banner, written en route for Persia, from Odessa. 
He says :— 


“The municipal government of the city is controlled by the Jews, who 
number about 30,000. They are, however, held in check by the general 
government. In Vienna we had noticed a large number of signboards in 
Hebrew, duplicating the German, but none such appeared in Odessa, being 
prohibited on the general principle of checking anything showing Jewish 
power and influence.” 


And although it is not true that the Jews in Europe gener- 
ally are such political extremists as many appear to be in 


1 Neue Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, Berlin, den 14 August 1880 ; article, 
“Die Dictatur in Russland.” 
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Russia, where the hardships they endure from the Government 

are, for this day, quite exceptional, yet it appears to be the 
fact that to a great extent Jewish sympathy on the Continent 
is with the radical party in politics, and, it should also be 
noted, with the radical party in religion also. It is freely 
asserted and extensively believed that it is the Jews who, since 
their emancipation in Europe, have been, however uncon- 
sciously, among the most prominent agents in unsettling the 
public faith in Christianity and the loyalty of the people to 
the existing order of society, and so bringing about and con- 
tinuing the present condition of insecurity on the European 
continent. Whether this be true or not, many remarkable facts 
appear to point in that direction, and it is the judgment, more- 
over, of not a few who, by their character and position, should 
be abundantly competent to discern the secret forces which are 
influencing and determining the social and political develop- 
ment of modern Europe. In Spain the radical leader, Seiior 
Castelar, who is said to be the most effective orator in Europe, 
is of the Jewish race. So also in Germany, Herr Lasker, the 
leader of the radical opposition to Bismarck, as also the eminent 
radical statesman, Schultze-Delitzsch, Oppenheim, and Bam- 
berger, not to mention others of less note, are all of them 
Jews. The position of Lasalle, Marx, Bebel, and Leibknecht 
as socialist leaders, has been already noted. 

Another element in the case, which is beginning to attract 
the notice of those interested in social and political science, is 
the fact that according to vital statistics, it appears that the Jews 
everywhere tend to increase in a more rapid ratio than the non- 
Jewish populations among whom they live. During the cen- 
turies in which they were in all lands compelled to live, at the 
best, under the most unwholesome sanitary conditions, and 
repeatedly put to death in great numbers, the natural increment 
of the people was of course kept in check, and, so far as we can 
get at the probable facts, it would appear that their numbers 
rather diminished than increased. Basnage, 170 years ago, 
gave their number as about 3,000,000. It is certain that it is 
much more now: it is commonly estimated at about 7,000,000. 
Since the removal of repressive restrictions, and the cessation 
of violent persecution in Europe, the comparative increase of 
the Jews in Europe has been most remarkable. It is illus- 
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trated by such facts as the following, given in a paper pub- 


lished in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
from which we quote :— 


“ Between 1816 and 1867—a period of fifty years—the general population 
of Prussia increased ninety-one per cent., while the Jewish population was 
augmented by one hundred and twelve per cent. Elsewhere the facts are 
still more remarkable. In Austrian Galicia, in fifty years, 1820-1870, the 
ordinary population increased twenty-five per cent., and the Jewish popula- 
tion one hundred and fifty per cent. The same fact has been observed at 
Bucharest and other places. Pressel and Neufchatel give similar statistics. 
. . - The great increase of late years in the number of the Jews was re- 
marked recently by the president of the Anthropological Society, and 
Holland, Switzerland, Bavaria, and Hungary were mentioned as countries 
in which it was manifest.” 


The paper concludes with the remark, which the statistics 
given appear quite to justify, that “the soberest statistician 
may venture a large increase in the opening future of this 
ancient and wonderful people.”! 

With this enumeration of the facts which have given rise 
to the modern Jewish question, if we listen to some, we might 
fitly conclude. It is asserted by many with much warmth, 
that mere jealousy of wealth, rank, and power is at the bottom 
of the whole agitation. That it has much to do with it, we 
think no one can deny. The Jew, if the statistics given are of 
any value, seems to be outstripping the Germanic peoples in 
the intellectual and commercial race. Remembering the way 
in which most people look at the Jews, and the astonishing 
change in their position in these Germanic countries within so 
short a time, it were not to be supposed that the average 
German, or any other man suffering thereby, should look on 
with perfect equanimity. But if any regard is to be paid to the 
repeated assertions of some of the most eminent Christian men 
in Europe, this, although a part, is not by any means the 
whole explanation of the agitation. Hofprediger Stocker, 
chaplain to the Emperor of Germany, a man soundly abused 
indeed by the “Semitic” party, but whose sermons and 
addresses show him to be animated with a fervent Christian 
spirit, insists upon it that the Jewish question is “above all 


1 Transactions, etc., vol. iv., Part 2, 1876; article, ‘On the Numbers of 
the Jews in all ages,” pp. 325, 326, 331. 
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a religious question.” Whether right or wrong, it is certain 
that this aspect of the case is that which many of the best men 
in Germany seem to feel most deeply. To appreciate the case 
fully, we must remember that the modern Jews, to speak in a 
broad and general way, are divided into two schools, the 
Orthodox and the Liberal or Reformed. The former substan- 
tially agree with Christians in their belief in the infallible 
authority of the Old Testament Scriptures, and are still looking 
for the Messiah to come and fulfil unto them the promises 
made unto the fathers. The Reformed, on the other hand, are 
avowed rationalists, of various grades; and their views as to 
the divine authority of the Old Testament, however they may 
differ among themselves, seem to agree in general with those 
of rationalists in the Christian Church. These expect no 
Messiah; but in general maintain that the Messiah, the 
“servant of Jehovah,” is the Israelitish nation, appointed of 
God to be the Saviour of the world. Their position is well 
represented in a sermon preached by the Rabbi Wise some 
time ago at the dedication of a Jewish temple in Cincinnati. 
On that occasion he is reported as having said :— 


“The whole Messianic idea . . . rests on the royal and dynastic claims 
of King David, against both of which the republican solemnly protests. He 
protests against the principle. . . . No man has a right to govern. . . . We 


do not wish to return to Palestine, nor do we pray for the coming of Messiah. 
An American Israelite who trusts in God and believes in the divine truth 
of the Bible, needs no king to govern, no Messiah to redeem, and no 
miracles to demonstrate the truth of religion.” 


Numerically the Orthodox are much stronger than the Re- 
formed. In Russia and Roumania, as in the far east and in 
Africa, the great majority are of the Orthodox school. The 
Reformed, however, are much the stronger in wealth and 
general education, and it is in their hands that the press in 
Germany and Austria is said to lie. Both Orthodox and 
teformed, it need not be said, are intensely hostile to 
Christianity. The Reformed, however, are much the more 
bitter and aggressive of the two, and among the Germanic 
peoples, using every advantage which the possession of capital 
and education can confer, they are giving their whole strength, 
with the greatest ability and activity, to the extension of that 
rationalistic movement against all evangelical religion which 
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the Jew Spinoza, two hundred years ago, in a manner began.' 
Such names as those of the Rabbi Cohen of Paris, Professor 
Adler, Mr. Heilprin of this country, Dr. Kalisch of Germany, 
and many others, will illustrate the rationalising spirit of this 
party. And so, not unnaturally, in the address above cited, 
Herr Stocker bitterly complains of the ridicule and scoffing 
which the judaised press of Germany continually pours upon 
the holiest sanctities of the Christian religion. He says that 
he “can no longer look on with a quiet conscience” when he 
sees “how the Jews, while holding tenaciously by their own 
faith, seek to destroy the faith of Christendom ;” that “the 
Jewish service of mammon threatens to corrupt the whole 
nation, while the Jewish press labours earnestly to destroy its 
faith,” till “Germany is actually threatened”—I render his 
words literally— with de-christianisation (entchristlichung) by 
means of the Jews.”? All this the editor of the Kirchenzeitung 
indorses with the remark that “modern Judaism threatens to 
become a consuming fire to the German nation,”* and, else- 
where, that the “spiritual life of Austria also threatens to fall 
wholly under the influence of the Jews.”* We cannot regard 
these, apparently, as merely quite baseless exaggerations of 
alarmists and pessimists, men incapable of taking a calm and 
philosophic view of all the elements of the situation. On the 
contrary, these apprehensions are based, as is plain, to a great 
extent upon officially given data. Nor can it be anything less 
than a grave calamity, however modern unbelief and indiffer- 
ence may regard it, that the capital and intellectual power in 


1 The researches of scholars like Munk, Joel, Mises, and others, have but 
lately shown us how intimate and vital is the relation between modern 
rationalism in the Christian Church and the speculations of medizval Jewish 
scholars, conveyed, chiefly through Maimonides and Spinoza, into the theo- 
logical literature of Christendom. Many modern writers of repute, as, e.g. 
Dean Milman in his History of the Jews, Mr. Lee in his Inspiration of Scrip- 
ture, and, more lately, Professor Flint in his Anti-Theistic Theories, and Mr. 
Pollok in his recent Life of Spinoza, have admitted and called attention to 
this striking fact. 

* Report of Hofprediger Sticker’s Address, in the Supplement to the 
Preussische Kreuzzeitung, above cited. 

3 Neue Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, Berlin, den 25 October 1879; article, 
‘* Hofprediger Stécker und das moderne Judenthum.” 

4 /b., 13 Marz 1880, in above cited article. 

5 So, naturally, argue not a few, as, e.g. Herr Oppenheim, in Die Gegen- 
wart, Berlin, den 10 Januar 1880. But he fails successfully to disprove 
the truth of the facts above stated, or explain away their significance. 
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any country should be held in a disproportionate degree by 
any class, whether Jew or Gentile, who, as a class, are the 
sworn enemies of the Gospel of Christ. Despite, therefore, 
the bitterness with which some of the anti-Jewish agitators 
are assailed in the judaised press of Germany, and allowing 
for the possible exaggeration which we may admit when the 
feelings of men are profoundly aroused, one cannot, it would 
seem, but give men like Professor Von Schulte and others, 
his peers, a thoughtful hearing. .We are not at all sure 
that the King of Prussia was not more than half right, 
from a Christian point of view, when in 1847, just before the 
completion of Jewish emancipation in his dominions, he 
declared that to accord the Jews complete civil equality in 
privilege with Christians, would be found “ incompatible with 
the well-being of a Christian State.” Certainly this must at 
least be true where State and Church are related, as in Ger- 
many. And in the opinion of many of the most competent 
Christian men in Germany, the event is justifying the antici- 
pation of the King. When in Germany two years ago, one of 
the most eminent Christian professors in the Universities 
remarked to the writer in substance as follows :—“The root of 
this whole antichristian movement in the German Empire is 
with the Jews. They have come to control almost the entire 
secular press, and are using all the power of that press to 
diffuse unbelief in Christianity among the masses of the 
people.” Professor Christlieb, in a lately published work, 
attributes the prevailing indifference of the German churches 
to Foreign Mission work in large part to this antichristian 
Jewish influence. His words are :— 


“The many and deeply rooted obstacles to a warmer missionary spirit 
have been often exposed. I shall not repeat them here. I would only lay 
great stress on the shameful fact that the liberal press, which is still the 
greatest power in forming public opinion, is for the most part in Germany in 
the hands of the Reform Jews, the bitterest of all the opponents of Missions. 
Is it then to be expected that the educated classes in Germany will give a 
juster treatment to the subject of missions, so long as they do not seek to 
free themselves from the Jewish spirit of the age?” 


In England also, the same feeling of hostility to Christianity 
and to Christian Missions finds strong expression in the Jewish 


1 Protestant Foreign Missions, 1880, p. 48. 
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community, and sometimes makes itself heard. On the 15th 
of last March, for example, a formal protest of Jews against 
the work of the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews was handed in to the Bishop of Liverpool, 
insisting on “the abolition” of what they termed “these dis- 
reputable societies.” The animus of the signers will sufficiently 
appear from a single paragraph :— 


“We should accept Christianity indeed, as soon as the dove becomes an 
owl—as soon as the lion becomes a lamb—as soon as the devoted husband 
becomes a brutal wife-kicker—as soon as the loving son becomes a parricide 
—as soon as the affectionate mother deserts her children— . . . . as soon 
as the believer in one God shall believe in three—as soon as day turns into 
night and light into darkness,—then, and not till then, shall the Jew turn 
Christian.” 

The Jewish Chronicle, from which we quote,’ expresses regret 
that the petition should have contained “ intemperate expres- 
sions,” but yet describes the protest as giving utterance to 
“righteous feelings of indignation.” 

A single witness further will suffice. Professor Ebrard of 
Erlangen, in the concluding chapter of his Apologetik, uses the 
following impressive language :— 

“Where do we stand? To the man who will attentively consider the signs 
of the times, it will appear as if our time might be compared to the last year 
of the ministry of Christ, when the great mass of the people of Israel, who 
before that had followed him with a half-blind enthusiasm, turned away 
from him and left him alone with his disciples. Also in these days is it 
again that sume Semitic people, which, having entered into the phase of a 
modern Sadduceeism, is working as the chief agitator to turn the masses of 
the Germanic and Germano-Roman nations, especially the former, astray 


in their Christian faith, and form a propaganda for the pantheistic view of 
the world.”? 


Such then are the facts which have given rise to the Jewish 
question in its present form in the politics of modern Europe, 
and such is the aspect in which many thoughtful men regard 
it. What the developments of the immediate future may be 
is not easy to say. That any such governmental measures 
as the anti-Jewish party desire will be successfully carried 
through is however most improbable. The day for distinc- 


1 Issue of March 15th. 

* Apologetik. Wissenschaftliche Rechtfertigung des Christenthums, von J. 
H. A. Ebrard, Dr. philos. et theol. Giitersloh, 1880, Zweiter Theil, Zweite 
Auflage, 8. 591, 592. 
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tions in privilege, based on distinction in race or family, is 
about gone by, and the shadow will not go back on the dial. 
Granting this, it seems then probable that in the absence of 
any restrictive anti-Jewish legislation, Jewish influence in 
Central Europe will reach a yet greater height in the near 
future than even at present. The increased and increasing 
number of wealthy Jews who are now receiving a liberal edu- 
cation in the gymnasia and universities of Germany and Austria 
make this apparently certain. Whether the popular jealousy 
of the Jews will increase in proportion to the growth of their 
influence is a question, and a question of no little moment, 
especially to the Jews themselves. The Middle Ages, we may 
be sure, in any case will not return; and yet we can easily 
conceive that the position of the Jews in many parts of Europe 
might easily become for a season most unenviable. In any 
event, it seems clear from the facts before us, that the Jews, 
through their control of the capital of Europe and their intel- 
lectual and political influence, are likely, according to the 
ordinary principles which operate in human affairs, soon to 
become a more important factor in the political history of the 
world than at any time before since their dispersion, or indeed 
in their whole history hitherto. Nor can we ignore their present 
increasing influence on the religious thought of the age as a 
very significant fact. All who believe in the Old and New 
Testaments as a true revelation of God, however they may 
differ in their specific interpretations and consequent anticipa- 
tions for the future, will certainly agree that in the light of that 
revealed Word, the present and prospective position of the 
Jewish nation is a fact, to the Christian, exceedingly impressive 
and suggestive. S. H. KELLOGG. 





Art. VIII.—On Causation and Development. 


AM not singular in holding that the whole subject of causa- 
tion has become confused in the minds of educated men, 
including scientific men; and that the time has come for 
reconsidering it in the light which science now furnishes. In 


1 From the Princeton Review. 
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our day two or three doctrines have been elaborated which 
require us to revise (so I think) the statements made as to 
cause, more especially in its relation to force and energy. It 
is to be understood that throughout this paper I refer to causa- 
tion objective, and not subjective; that is, to causation as it 
acts independent of our mind observing it (an ignited lucifer- 
match will kindle a rick of hay whether we notice it or not), 
and not to the special metaphysical question of ages, as to the 
origin and nature of our belief in the relation of cause and 
effect. It is further to be borne in mind that in the body of 
the article I speak exclusively of physical causation; that is, 
of the forces or activities of bodies; only towards the close 
showing that there may be mental or spiritual powers operat- 
ing in our world quite as certainly as there are physical forces. 
It has been established that— 

First, there is a duality or plurality in causation ; that there 
are two or more bodies in all causal action of a physical 
nature. There were thinkers who had a glimpse of this 
doctrine from an old date. Aristotle spoke of ovvaitior, 
which Hamilton in noticing it translates concause.' But the 
truth was first clearly enunciated by Mr. J. S. Mill in his 
Logie (B. Iv. c. v.): “The statement of the cause is incomplete 
unless in some shape or other we introduce all the conditions. 
A man takes mercury, goes out of doors and catches cold. 
We say perhaps that the cause of his taking cold was exposure 
to the air. It is clear, however, that his having taken mer- 
cury may have been a necessary condition of his catching 
cold; and though it might consist with usage to say that the 
cause of his attack was exposure to the air, to be accurate we 
ought to say that the cause was exposure to the air while 
under the effect of mercury.” 

The doctrine had occurred to me before I read Mr. Mill’s 
Logic ; but as he published it first, I do not claim any credit 
in it. As approaching it, however, from a somewhat different 
direction, I believe I can make it more explicit and compre- 
hensive. In all physical action there are two or more bodies, 
molecular or molar ; at the present stage of science I ought to 
add that this body may be the ether in which the undulations 
of light take place. Now the cause—by which I mean that 


1 Sextus Pyrth., iii. 15, speaks of cuvextixd, cvvaitia, and ovvepya atria. 
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which invariably has produced the effect, and will invariably 
produce it—consists in the mutual action of two or more 
bodies ; that is, their action on each other. Thus in the case 
adduced by Mr. Mill the true cause of the effect, the cold, was 
not the air alone or the body alone, but the air and the body 
under mercury. Without the concurrence, or rather the joint 
action of the two, the effect would not have been produced. 
It is the same in all other cases. A ball at rest is struck by 
a ball in motion ; the one ball is made to move, the other has 
its motion stayed. The cause consists of the two balls in a 
certain state, and the effect the balls in another state. A 
picture-frame falls from the wall and breaks a jar standing on 
a table below. We say that the frame, or rather the fall of 
the frame, was the cause of the fracture of the jar. But the 
true cause, that which for ever will produce the same effect, is 
the frame falling with a certain momentum and the brittle- 
ness of the jar. Had the frame come down with less violence, 
or the jar been stronger, there might have been no breakage. 
In most cases of action a considerable number, in some a vast 
number, and variety of agents combine to produce the result. 
Take the sprouting of a flower in spring: in the cause there 
are the increased heat and light of the sun, the state of the 
plant in the earth, and the state of the soil. Without the 
concurrence of all these the effect would not be produced. 
Secondly, there is a duality or plurality in the effect. This 
is a further truth which Mr. Mill has not expounded, but 
which occurred to me as I was thinking out the doctrine which 
Mr. Mill preceded me in unfolding. It follows from Mr. 
Mill’s doctrine, when it is properly understood, and seems to 
me to be quite as certain, and fully more important, and of 
wider range in its applications. Thus in Mr. Mill’s illustra- 
tion the cause was the state of the atmosphere, and the body 
as affected by mercury; the effect was the same atmosphere 
insensibly changed in temperature, and the body under a cold. 
In the second case the true cause consisted of the two balls, 
one in motion striking the other at rest; the effect (which 
would be for ever produced by the same cause) the ball which 
was at rest moving and the ball which was in motion at rest. 
In the third case the cause was the picture-frame with a 
certain momentum striking a jar of a certain structure; the 
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effect was the frame losing part of its momentum and the jar 
broken. In the case of the plant germinating there must 
have been in the effect changes—it may be, incapable of 
measurement—in all the agents acting as the causes in the 
sun’s heat and light absorbed in the earth and in the plant 
sprouting. 

Taking these views with us, it may be of great use to have 
appropriate and definite phrases to express them. The word 
Cause, that which invariably produces the effect, should be 
reserved for the combination of agencies producing the result. 
The cause of the man’s taking cold is not merely the cold atmo- 
sphere or his frame being affected by mercury, but in the two 
acting on each other. The word Effect should in like manner 
be applied to the combined result, and comprises the change in 
the air as well as the colded affection of the body. In the other 
illustrative cases it implies the movement of the one ball and 
the staying of the other ; the loss of momentum in the picture- 
frame as well as the breaking of the jar; and the change in the 
rays of heat and light coming from the sun as well as the germi- 
nating of the plant. 

As causes are dual or plural, it is proper to have phrases to 
express the parts. The law is often stated that the same cause 
always produces the same effect in the same circumstances. 
But in order to clearness and accuracy it is essential to specify 
what are the circumstances ; it is in fact necessary to put them 
into the cause, as without them the effect would not follow. 
In order to the germinating of the flower there is not only 
the state of the plant and soil, but the additional heat of the 
sun. All the acting parts may be called agents or agencies, 
without specifying what they are. They are bodies in a 
certain state acting on other bodies. 

Very often one of these agents is more important in itself, or 
in our estimation, or for our present purpose, than the others ; 
this is designated pre-eminently the cause, and little or no evil 
may arise from this, provided always that it be understood 
that this agent needs one or more co-operating agents which 
are parts of the full cause. If it be said that the cold air was 
the cause of the man being colded, it was because his body was 
disposed towards such an issue by mercury. It is not easy, or 
perhaps even possible, to lay down a rule as to which of the 
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agents should be called the special, the main, or the prominent 
cause; for the cause consists in the mutual action of the 
whole. When man is working he often calls in one agent to 
produce an intended effect. If he wishes to kindle a heap of 
straw, the agent he attends to is the fire he applies; if he 
wishes a good crop from his ground, he looks to the manure ; 
if he wishes to be cured of a disease, he selects his medicine ; 
though in all such cases there is need of co-operation in the 
state of the straw, or of the ground, or of his bodily frame. 
In nature there is often one agent that is particularly potent. 
When a tree is struck by lightning it is the electricity that is 
specially noticed, though the structure of the tree had also to 
do with the effect produced. 

Fixing on the agent that is most prominent in itself, or in 
our eyes, as the cause or special force then co-operating, that 
agent may be called the Occasion. This phrase is specially 
applied to circumstances which cast up to call forth a power 
into exercise, or to work with causes steadily operating. Thus 
that ill-constructed house fell on the occasion of a storm 
arising. I was prompted to write a letter to a friend by my 
affection ; but the occasion was his suffering a severe loss; the 
two actually called forth the letter. Malebranche was the 
philosopher who brought the phrase “occasional cause” into 
general use. He represented the will of God as the true 
cause of all creative action, but the volition of man might be 
the occasion of the forthputting of the Divine Power. Thus 
when I move my arm the true cause is the Divine Will, but 
my purpose is the occasional cause. In such a case we may 
allowably give a prominence to the Divine Power, but it should 
be noticed that while one of the agents is the important one, 
the other or others—the action of the brain and nerves—are 
necessary to the production of the precise consequence, which 
will not follow without the co-operation. 

We are thus enabled to give a philosophical explanation of 
what is meant, or rather what should be meant, by Condition, 
a phrase so often used vaguely and illegitimately in the present 
day in its application to physical operation. In order to be 
rid of an agent, or to drive it into a corner, they say it is 
simply a condition. In order to the production of a given 
effect a certain agent is fixed on as producing an end, the other 
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or others are represented as simply conditions. As proving 
design, we show that animals with a stomach for digesting 
flesh have also claws and strong muscles to catch and hold 
their prey. But an attempt is made to do away with the force 
of the argument by urging that these adjuncts are merely the 
conditions of the machine working. But properly understood 
the argument lies in the circumstance that the co-operating 
conditions have met. The presence of strings in a harp isa 
condition of it producing music, but the evidence of design is 
in the presence and combination of the necessary strings. 

We may legitimately and conveniently use such phrases, 
provided we understand them ourselves and let our readers or 
hearers understand what we mean by them. But it should be 
distinctly explained that all the agents acting, whether circum- 
stances, occasions, or conditions, constitute the cause, without 
which the effect would not follow. 

It is needful to make like explanations, and come to the 
same understanding as to the Effect. In all cases of physical 
action the effect is also dual or plural; it consists of two or 
more agents changed—I hope to show the same agents as are 
in the cause. These constitute what has been, and what will 
always be, produced by the cause. But it often happens that 
a special end is contemplated when we set an agent or agencies 
a-working ; and when this is effected it is regarded as the 
proper or the only effect. But there may be other conse- 
quences which we did not consider or look for, or which we 
regard as minor or irrelevant ones. We wish for a shower to 
refresh the ground ; as it falls it accomplishes that end, but 
it may also so swell a stream that it works destruction as it 
overflows its banks. A new machine is invented which pro- 
duces a greater amount of work, but it throws out of employ- 
ment a number of people who followed the old methods. It 
is desirable to have a phrase to denote these secondary effects, 
as they are regarded; and they may be described as Con- 
comitants, or more expressly as Incidents or Incidentals.  Per- 
haps some would call them Accidents, and they may be so 
called as they were not intended, as when one fires an over- 
charged gun and is wounded by its striking backward. But 
these accidents are quite as much caused by the agents as the 
others that were expected. In all cases the effect properly 
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understood consists of the whole of the agents that have been 
acting put in a new state. Any one who sets new agencies 
agoing, say starting a new trade or passing a new law, is bound 
to look not merely to one but all the consequences that must 
follow. 

Thirdly, there is the grand doctrine established in our day 
of the Conservation of Energy. It has long been known and 
acknowledged that the sum of matter in the cosmos is always 
one and the same. We burn a piece of paper and it disappears 
from our view, but is not annihilated; one portion of the 
matter has gone down in ashes, the other has gone up in smoke, 
and if we could bring the scattered particles together they 
would constitute the original paper. It has been established 
in our day that the same is true of the energy in matter. 
This doctrine was anticipated by Leibnitz and established in 
our day by Mayer, by Joule, Grove, and others. According 
to this doctrine, the sum of energy, actual and potential, in 
exercise or ready to be exercised, is always one and the same. 
It cannot be increased and it cannot be diminished by any 
human, indeed by any mundane, agency. When any portion 
of it leaves one body it enters into another. The sum of 
energy in the two balls have in them the same amount of 
energy before they strike and after they strike. When the 
energy disappears in one form, say in mechanical force moving 
a mass, it appears in another, say in heat, which is molecular 
motion. But the sum is always one and the same. 

It is an integrant part of this doctrine that the physical 
forces are all correlated, a truth which has been beautifully 
expounded by Grove. The energy may take various forms, 
say the purely mechanical, the chemical, the electric, the 
magnetic. These forms are capable of being transmuted into 
each other, and this in definite quantity, so much mechanical 
force into so much chemical force, which chemical force may 
be reconverted into the mechanical. This shows the whole 
physical forces of our cosmos to be correlated and capable of 
being transmuted into one another; the sum always remaining 
the same. 

It may be difficult to point out the full relation between 
these three doctrines which I hold to be severally established. 
But there is no inconsistency between them. Perhaps the 
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full doctrine may be so stated as to embrace all the three and 
make them aspects of one grand truth. Our cosmos may, as 
the Pythagoreans supposed, be like a closed globe with an 
immensely large but definite number of bodies in it. Each of 
these bodies possesses a certain measure of physical force or 
forces. These act and react upon each other, producing all the 
activity, all the movement, in our world. The bodies act on 
each other, forming a cause. In doing so they modify each 
other, and the result is the effect. Meanwhile the sum of 
matter and the sum of the forces in the bodies continue one 
and the same, and both are incapable of increase or diminution. 
This is at least an intelligible enough doctrine, and embraces 
the three truths which have been separately stated, and seems 
in perfect consistency with all that has been established in 
regard both to the persistence of matter and the persistence 
of energy, as Herbert Spencer calls it. 

Meanwhile the conservation of energy may be regarded as 
an established doctrine. Savans do indeed continue to assert 
that some of the most eminent among themselves do not 
understand it, or have not expressed it properly, or have ille- 
gitimately applied it. But it is universally admitted that the 
doctrine is a true and an all-important one. 

But let us properly understand and explain it, and keep it 
within its proper limits. It will be admitted by all at once 
that we are not entitled to affirm that the law extends beyond 
our cosmos or knowable universe. For anything we know 
there may be other worlds beyond our world, and we have no 
right to say that in these worlds there is only a definite 
amount of energy which cannot be increased or diminished. 
God may or may not be creating suns, or earths, or living 
beings beyond our ken, and altogether beyond our science. 
The doctrine of the conservation of energy, as I understand, 
holds only on the supposition that our cosmos is like a closed 
globe. It is conceivable that our world may not be so closed 
in; that the dissipated heat which is passing into space may 
travel into other worlds and influence them without our being 
able to notice it. 

This restriction of the doctrine is so obvious that it is 
scarcely worth noticing it. But there are other limitations 
which it is of vast moment to bring into prominence, as they 
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are being overlooked by some of our scientific men. There is 
clear evidence that there are other potences or powers in 
nature besides the mechanical or physical forces. It is not 
proven that the doctrine of the conservation of energy applies 
to these. 

Take Life. So far as I understand him, Herbert Spencer 
seems inclined to hold that the doctrine applies to all the 
powers in the world, even to the vital and mental; indeed, 
he seems incapable of distinguishing between nerve force and 
mental force. But he brings no proof that physical force and 
psychical force can be transmuted into each other. The 
language of most of our scientific speculators is hesitating. 
Huxley and Tyndall resolutely maintain that there is no proof 
that living beings can proceed from non-living. Darwin calls 
in three or four live germs, which he ascribes to God, before 
he can account for the development of vegetable and animal 
life. I have observed that those who reject a separate life or 
vital force are obliged to bring it in under another form. 
Thus Darwin calls in a pangenesis pervading organic nature, 
and Spencer has physiological units which play an important 
part in generation and heredity, and these are certainly vital 
forces. Then the arguments and experiments of Beale have 
to be met, and they have not yet been met by those who would 
deny the existence of a vital potency of some kind different 
from mechanical force. 

But there are other agents in our world more clearly dis- 
tinguished from the physical forces than the vital powers are. 
I refer to the psychical or mental; to those of which we are 
conscious, which in fact we know immediately ; such as our 
sense- perceptions, our memories, our judgments, our reasonings, 
our desires, our emotions, our resolves. These we know as 
directly and clearly as we know the affections of body, such 
as extension and resistance, and we have quite as good evidence 
of the existence of the one as of the other. Are these mental 
powers to be included in the physical forces which can neither 
be increased nor diminished? Can the physical forces be 
transmuted into the mental, say mechanical, or the chemical 
into thoughts, inclinations, and volitions? Nearly every 
scientific man in the present day admits, nay, maintains, that 
there is no proof of this. Many affirm that they cannot even 
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conceive it to be so. Tyndall, no doubt, in his Belfast 
address, hastened on to a high vaporous generalisation, and 
declared that it looked as if all things could be brought under 
the potency of matter; in the meantime declaring, however, 
that he could not conceive how matter could produce mind, or 
mind matter. Mr. Fiske talks of our now needing to assume 
only one universal assumption, “the principle of continuity, 
the uniformity of nature, the persistence of force, or the law of 
causation ;” but then he is obliged to add that “ in no scientific 
sense is thought the product of molecular movement, and that 
the progress of modern discovery (correlation), so far from 
bridging over the chasm between mind and matter, tends 
rather to exhibit the distinction between them as absolute.” 
The contradiction is here evident, and has been pointed out by 
scientific men; but I need not dwell upon it, my object being 
simply to show that thoughts and mental affections have not 
yet been reduced to physical forces. No doubt mind and 
body do so far affect each other. If a person is told that his 
dearest friend has died suddenly, his pulse will be apt to rise. 
Professor Barker attaches a great importance to an experiment 
of a person first reading easy English, when his pulse was not 
affected, then reading Greek, when it rose several degrees. 
Such cases, and they might be multiplied indefinitely, show 
that mental thoughts and feelings do affect the brain-action, 
but they do not show that they add to or diminish the physical 
forces in the brain, or that the mental feeling or thought has 
been transmuted into a movement of the pulse. A man stand- 
ing by a stream pushes-a big stone in the water aside, and the 
stream flows a little more rapidly for a minute or two; but he 
has not thereby added to the quantity of water. Just as little 
does mental action, reasoning or feeling, add to or diminish the 
amount of physical force in the cerebro-spinal mass. 

There is no evidence, but the very opposite, that our mental 
actions are identical or correlative with bodily motions or 
activities of any kind. Take as example the discoveries of 
science, the reasonings of mathematicians, the visions of poets, 
the penetration of such philosophers as Aristotle, the ardour of 
the patriot, the beatific vision of the Christian, the sacrifices 
made by the poor for honour and honesty’s sake. What savant 
will estimate for us in quantitative expressions of physics or 
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chemistry the depth of affection in the mother’s bosom when 
she incurs death herself to save her son, or the height of genius 
reached by Shakespeare when he conceived Hamlet or 
Lady Macbeth? There is no one proper quality of matter, 
such as the occupation of space, or resistance, or elasticity, that 
can be predicated of thoughts or affections. There is no 
one quality of mind, such as perception, thought, reasoning, or 
love, that can be applied to this table or that chair. The 
instrument has not yet been invented that can weigh or 
measure our intellectual or voluntary operations. When a tree 
dies it carries into the ground not only the particles of matter 
which composed it, but the forces in the tree to add to the 
forces in the ground. It is the same with the body of brute 
or of man when it is buried—it carries with it into the grave 
all the physical forces ; but were there any new psychical forces 
added to the earth when Plato, Milton, Bacon, or Newton died ? 

It thus appears that in the very midst of the physical forces 
and their correlations there may be other operations, mental or 
spiritual, and against this science has and can have nothing to 
say. I mean to refer to these further on in the article. Mean- 
while, let us look at the physical forces acting according to the 
principles laid down. 

1. Without attempting to explain their exact nature, or to 
enumerate them, let us designate the physical agencies operat- 
ing in our world by the letters of the alphabet, and inquire how 
they act. A ball at rest is struck by a ball in motion. Let 
us call the ball at rest A, and the ball in motion B. The two 
constitute the cause, which is 

The cause A B. 
As they act the effect follows: A moves while B’s motion is 
stayed, and as the effect we have bodies changed, 

The effect A'B'. 
But in its motion A strikes C, and B is struck by D, and we 
have 

Two causes A'C and BD, 

and the 


Double effect A®C’ and B*D’. 
But these agents come to act on other agents, E, F, G, H,; and 
we havea 


Complex result, A*E, C?F, B°G, D?H. 
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On the supposition that these agencies are in a closed ball, 
and act on each other and on nothing else, the sum of energy 
would be one and the same, while each body might be gaining 
or losing energy, one or both. 

In the first action of A B, A gains energy from B and moves, 
while B loses what energy it gives and is stayed. But A going 
through the air and over a surface loses the energy it gained, 
imparting it to the air and surface, and comes to rest; and B is 
struck by D and gets the energy it has lost and moves. There 
is thus a continual action kept up among the bodies. The 
energy in each body varies, it may be from moment to moment, 
but the amount among all the bodies continues the same. 

2. We see that the effects come to act as causes. Thus if 
we represent the cause as A B and the effect as A’ B’, we see 
that each of the agencies A and B is ready to act always when 
combined with some other agency, such as Cand D. These 
last acting as causes become effects, which may again become 
causes in combination with other or the same things. The con- 
servation of energy thus keeps the world the same through ages, 
while these constant changes give it its activity : the one, as it 
were, constituting an unchanging ocean, the other the tides 
that agitate it. It is thus, as the Eleatics held, that everything 
is fixed and immutable ; but equally true, as Heraclitus and 
the dirocodor péovtes taught, that everything is becoming. 

3. We see that in physical nature (and I speak of no other) 
the effect consists of the agencies which have been the causes 
appearing in a new form. When the cause is A B, the effect is 
A'B. When the cause is more complex, A, B, C, D, E, F,G, H, 
all of these agencies are changed or modified; and these as 
changed constitute the effect that will for ever follow the 
cause. This makes all physical causation a kind of evolution 
or development, a favourite doctrine with certain theosophists, 
who derived all mundane things from other mundane things, 
and all things from God. This doctrine was apprehended and 
expressed in a mystical way, but contains an important truth 
which can be separated from the error with which it was 
associated and put in ascientific form. It is not that the effect 
emanates from the cause ; but the effect consists in the agencies 
constituting the cause being put in a new state. 

4. It is altogether wrong to represent with Hume the rela- 
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tion of cause and effect as being merely or essentially invari- 
able antecedence and consequence. It is something deeper 
in the very nature of things. The effect which is always 
dual or plural consists of the things that constituted the cause 
in a new condition. There is and always must be invariable 
and unconditional antecedence and consequence, but prior to 
this and producing this there is the conservation or persistence 
of force which comes out from the agents acting as the causes, 
goes into the effect, and thus necessitates antecedence and 
consequence. 

5. We see what is the inertia of body. Newton’s First Law 
of Motion follows from the principles we have laid down. A 
body at rest will continue at rest for ever unless it is acted on 
by some other body ; a body in motion will continue in motion 
in the same straight line unless stayed or deflected by some 
other body. All this is a corollary from the principle that 
causal action is the action of two bodies, and that a body will 
not act unless acted on by some other body. 

6. We see the nature of the law of action and reaction. A 
body will not act unless there is some other body acting on it. 
Under this view matter is passive. It acts only so far as it is 
acted on. In another sense it is active. One body acts on 
another body ; thus two bodies are A and B, and A and B are 
both changed. A at rest moves and B is stayed. What B 
loses in being stayed, A gains and moves. This gives us 
Newton’s Third Law of Motion, that Action is always equal 
to and the opposite of Reaction. B gives what it loses to A, 
but the sum of energy of the two is the same after action as 
before action. It follows that the energy given to A is equal 
to that lost by B. 

7. It is sometimes stated that the same effect may be pro- 
duced by different causes. This is not true, or it is true 
according as we understand it. A jar may be broken by a 
picture falling on it, but it may also be broken by a stone 
flung at it. The breaking of the jar may thus be produced 
by two different processes. But in both cases the breaking of 
the jar is only part of the effect. The full effect in the one 
case was the jar broken and the picture stayed; in the other, 
the jar broken with the stone stayed. 

8. It is often said that great effects follow from small causes. 
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A cow kicks a kerosene-lamp, and first the shed is ignited, and 
then the half of a great city is burned. The British Govern- 
ment denies Colonial America a comparatively small claim ; 
and a revolution breaks forth which separates Great Britain 
and the United States for ever. But it is not quite correct, it 
is not the full truth, to say that one cause did all this. In all 
such cases there is a co-operation and succession of various 
causes. The fire is carried on by there being all around 
inflammable materials to propagate it, and the separation of 
the countries was really produced by a widespread discontent. 
In like manner a mighty agency may often issue in a very 
insignificant effect, because there are no conspiring powers. 
Finally, we see what a complexity there is in the activities 
in our world. There are two or commonly more agents in 
every act of causation, two or commonly more in all effectua- 
tion. What a variety of powers at work in the great natural 
occurrences, say in the seasons, say in the production of spring, 
with its increased heat, its buds and leaves and blossoms! 
What a complication in the production of the great epochs of 
history: in the spread of Christianity; in the revival of 
learning in the fifteenth century ; in the great Reformation ; 
in the English, American, and French revolutions! This 
complexity is vastly increased by the circumstances that the 
agents in combination possess properties which they did not 
exhibit in their separate state. Water exercises qualities 
which did not appear in the separate action of the oxygen and 
hydrogen. When combined in living plants and animals the 
elements exhibit powers, such as absorption and assimilation, 
not shown by the oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and ammonia. I 
feel that there is need in this complication of a regulating 
power to produce order and beneficence. Without this all 
these powers might work capriciously and injuriously and 
have formed only powers of evil, mosquitoes, serpents, flaming 
meteors, and burning worlds, destructive machines, and pes- 
tiferous creatures devouring each other and arresting all forms 
of beauty and beneficence, and yet incapable of dying. We 
find instead those millions of agencies combining to accomplish 
good and benign ends. All this seems to me to show that 
there has been a mind disposing and a wisdom guiding them. 
To prove this it is not necessary that we should settle what 
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are the original constituents of the universe: some suppose 
them to be atoms, some represent them as centres of force, 
some will allow them to be only centres of motion. Some of 
our most distinguished physicists, such as Helmholtz and 
William Thomson, are favouring the idea of Descartes, some- 
what modified, that they are vortices in perpetual whirl. 
Whatever they be, they need a wise and good disposal to 
make them perform bountiful ends. I discover traces in 
nature of various kinds of design. 

I. There are concurrences of agents to accomplish special 
beneficent ends. Take the eye. What a combination of 
independent agencies before we can see the smile on that 
friend’s face! There are vibrations coming from the sun 
ninety millions of miles away; these have passed at various 
rates through an ether, they touch and are reflected from the 
countenance ; some of them reach the corner of an optical 
instrument called the eye; they go through an aqueous 
humour, thence through the gateway of iris into the crystal- 
line lens; they are there refracted and pass through the 
aqueous humours to the retina, where they impact on thou- 
sands of rods and cones, and are sent on to the optic-nerve 
and the brain; and we now see the smiles on our mother’s 
face. Let any one of these be absent or fail, and nature 
would remain for ever in darkness. Take the ear. A sister 
utters a word, a vibration is started, it reaches our ear, is col- 
lected by the outer ear and knocks on the tympanum, is pro- 
pagated into the middle-ear, where it sets in motion the 
hammer and the anvil and the stirrup, thence it penetrates 
into the inner ear, where it vibrates through a liquid, affects 
the thousand and more organs of Corti, is sent round the 
semicircular canals into the cochlea, on through the auditory 
nerve into the brain; the silence is broken, and we are cheered 
by a voice of love. 

II. We may discover a plan and purpose in development as 
it is carried on in our world. Development is evidently not 
a simple power in nature like mechanical force or chemical 
affinity or gravitation. It is clear that there is a vast, an 
incalculable number and variety of agencies in the process, 
whether it be the development of the plant from its seed, of the 
bird from the egg, of the horse from its dam, of the threshing- 
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machine from the flail, of the reaping-machine from the reap- 
ing- hook, of our present kitchen utensils from those used by 
our grandmother. 

Development is essentially a combination of causes fulfilling 
a purpose. It is an organised causation for ends, a corporation 
of causes for mutual action. It has been admitted for ages 
that causation works through all nature; not only divine 
causation, the source of the whole, but physical causation ; that 
is, the ordinary occurrences of nature are all produced by agents 
working causally ; in other words, fire burns, light shines, and 
the earth spins round its axis and rotates round the sun, and 
the consequence is that we have heat and light and the 
beneficent seasons. Men of enlarged minds do now see and 
acknowledge that in the doctrine of causation, in the doctrine of 
God acting everywhere through second causes, there is nothing 
irreligious. On the contrary, the circumstances that God pro- 
ceeds according to laws is evidently for the benefit of man, who 
can thus from the past anticipate the future and prepare himself 
for it. On the same principle I hold that there is nothing 
irreligious in development, which is just a form of causation. 
It was my privilege in my earliest published work to justify 
God’s method of procedure by natural law. I reckon it a like 
privilege in my declining life to defend God’s method of action 
by development, by bringing the present out of the past. 

There is an arranged combination necessary to produce evo- 
lution. The present is evolved out of the past and will develop 
into the future all under an arrangement. The present is the 
fruit of the past and contains the seed of the future. The con- 
figuration of the earth, its hills and dales, its rivers and seas, 
which determine the abodes and industries of men and the 
bounds of their habitation, have been produced by agencies 
which have been working for thousands or millions of years. 
The plants now on the earth are the descendants of those 
created by God, and the ancestors of those that are to appear 
in the coming ages. There is through all times, as in the year, 
a succession of seasons ; sowing and reaping, sowing in order 
to reap, and reaping what has been sown in order to its being 
sown again. This gives a continuousness, a consistency, to 
nature, amidst all the mutations of time. There is not only a 
contemporaneous order in nature, there is a successive order. 
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The beginning leads to the end, and the end is the issue of the 
beginning. This grass and grain and these forests that cover 
the ground have seed in them which will continue in undefined 
ages to adorn and enrich the ground. These birds that sing 
among the branches and these cattle upon a thousand hills will 
build nests and rear young to furnish nourishment and delight 
to our children’s children in millennial ages. Every naturalist 
has seen a purpose gained by the nutriment laid up in the seed 
or pod to feed the young plant. I see a higher end accomplished 
by the mother provided for the young animal. That infant is 
not cast forth into the cold world unprotected : it has a mother’s 
aris to protect it and a mother’s love to fondle it. Development 
is not an irreligious process ; every one who has been reared 
under a father’s care and a mother’s love will bless God for it. 

“ Evolution,” says Herbert Spencer, “is a change from an 
indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent homo- 
geneity through continuous differentiation and integration.” 
He has sufficient philosophy to refer all this to a power sup- 
posed by him to be unknown working behind the known 
phenomena. A deeper philosophy will discover aso far known 
divine power producing these effects. 

In development there is usually progression. At times there 
is degeneracy, chiefly the result of human sin, as we see in the 
degeneracy of the Indians. But as a whole there has been an 
advance in our earth from age to age. The tendency of animal 
life is, upon the whole, upward—from all-fours to the upriglit 
position, in which men can look up to the heavens. Agencies 
have been set agoing to produce these evidently intended ends. 
Causes that operated ages ago have called in other causes to 
co-operate with them, and have thereby added to the power 
and riches of the product. The geological changes have made 
our earth fit for the abode of man. Human beings have taken 
the places which in earlier ages were handed over to wild 
animals. There is a greater amount of food produced on our 
earth than at any earlier stage. There has been, as the ages 
rolled on, a greater fulness of sentient life and a larger capacity 
of happiness. The intellectual powers have been made stronger 
and firmer like the trunk of the tree, and the feelings like the 


flowers have taken a larger expansion and a richer colour by 
culture. 
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I am inclined to see purposes in the very forms of animals 
and plants, and the manner in which they grow into their 
type ; while the type ever advances as if to realise an idea. 
Our roses are all supposed to be derived from the common dog- 
rose, and I see a beauty in that rose as it grows by the road- 
side. But I discover a higher manifestation of skill in the way 
in which the rose becomes more fully expanded in our gardens. 
God, who rewards us for opening our eyes upon his works, be- 
stows higher gifts on those who in love to them bestow labour 
upon them. Dogs, it is said, have all descended from some 
kind of wolf, and I see a fitness in their primitive forms; but I 
discover a fuller development in the shepherd’s dog and the St. 
Bernard dog with their wondrous instincts. I discover a fitness 
of parts in the old eohippus which used to tread with its five 
toes on marshy ground; but I discover an advance in the 
pleiohippus, and still higher perfection in the animal we ride 
on, so useful and so graceful, so agile and so docile. 

III. I discover an end in the manner in which plants and 
animals are produced. Two systems of development are neces- 
sary to effect this. First, the tendency of every living thing to 
produce a seed or germ. The powers necessary to accomplish 
this are very numerous and very complex, but all conspiring 
towards this one end, as if it were one of the purposes for 
which the plant was created. Secondly, there is the develop- 
ment of the plant and animal from the seed or germ. This, 
too, implies an immense combination of arranged elements and 
forces. It looks excessively like an end contemplated, an idea 
to be realised. It looks all the more like this when we notice 
that the seed or germ is after its kind, and produces a living 
being after the same kind. There is thus a double develop- 
ment in all animated nature ; we see it in the oak producing 
the acorn, and the acorn the oak.! 

These are mainly operations of the ordinary physical forces 
which are all correlated with each other, needing only a dispos- 


1 “When will apologists begin to perceive that the best apology for the 
universe would lie in the belief that it was not designed at all?” This is 
the melancholy conclusion reached by Mr. Grant Allen in a review of Pro- 
fessor Cleeland’s recent work. Some are regretting that Mr. Allen should 
have become so slavish a follower of Spencer, and be using his power as a 
critic in the London Academy to depreciate those who have the courage to 
avow that they see design in nature. 
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ing power. But there are in our cosmos other and higher 
powers. In closing let us look at these. 

First, There is evidence of new, and these higher, powers 
appearing in the progress of nature. I have shown at an 
earlier part of this article that in physical causation there is 
merely a changed state of the agents acting as the causes. 
There is no power in the effect which was not in the causes. 
If heredity has a gift committed to it, it may transmit it from 
parent to offspring, and from one generation to another. But 
if there be a new power appearing, it must be from superadded 
causes. But there are products in our world which cannot be 
developed from the original elements or powers of nature. 

Was there Life in the original atom, or molecule formed of 
the atoms? If not, how did it come in when the first plant 
appeared? Was there sensation in the original molecule? If 
not, what brought it in when the first animal had a feeling of 
pleasure or of pain? Was there mind in the first molecule, 
say a power of perceiving an object out of itself? Was there 
consciousness in the first molecule or monad—a consciousness 
of self? Was there a power of comparing or judging, of dis- 
cerning things, of noting their agreements or differences? Had 
they a power of reasoning, of inferring the unseen from the 
seen, of the future from the past? Were there emotions in 
these first existences, say a hope of continued life or a fear of 
approaching death? Perhaps they had loving attachments to 
each other; perhaps they had some morality, say a sense of 
justice in keeping their own whirl, and allowing to others their 
rights and their place in this dance! Had they will at the be- 
ginning, and a power of choosing between pleasure and pain, 
between the evil and the good? Perhaps they had some piety, 
and paid worship of the silent sort to God ! 

It is needless to say that there is not even the semblance of 
a proof of there being any such capacities in the original atoms 
or fore-centres. If so, how did they come in? Take one 
human capacity : how did consciousness come in? Herbert 
Spencer, the mightiest of them, would have us believe that he 
has answered the question, and yet he has simply avoided it. 
In his Psychology he is speaking of nerves for hundreds of 
pages ; he shows that in their development there is a succession 
of a certain kind; and adds simply that “there must arise a 
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consciousness”! This is all he condescends to say, bringing in 
no cause or link or connection. Thus does he slip over the 
gap—a practice not uncommon with this giant as he marches 
on with his seven-leagued boots. 

It is pertinent to ask, How did these things come in? 
How did things without sensation come to have sensation ? 
things without instinct to have instinct? creatures without 
memory to have memory? beings without intelligence to have 
intelligence ? mere sentient existence to know the distinction 
between good and evil? I am sure that when these things 
appear, there is something not previously in the atom or mole- 
cule. All sober thinkers of the day admit that there is no 
evidence whatever in experience or in reason to show that 
matter can produce mind ; that mechanical action can gender 
mental action ; that chemical action can manufacture conscious- 
ness ; that electric action can reason, or organic structure rise 
to the idea of the good and the holy. I argue according to 
reason and experience that we must call in a power above the 
original physical forces to produce such phenomena. I may 
admit that a body may come out of another body by the powers 
with which the bodies are endowed ; but I say that a sensitive, 
intelligent, moral discerning soul cannot proceed from the ele- 
ments of matter. New powers have undoubtedly come in when 
consciousness and understanding and will begin to act. They 
may come according to laws not yet discovered, but they are 
the laws of the Supreme Lawgiver. 

I can find no more satisfactory account of this process than 
that in the opening of Genesis, where new manifestations appear 
in successive days or epochs, the whole culminating in man in 
the image of God. “ Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual 
[wvevpatixov], but that which is natural [yuyexov]; and after- 
ward that which is spiritual.” “And so it is written, the first 
man Adam was made a living soul; the last Adam was made 
a quickening spirit” (1 Cor. xv. 45, 46)—-where we may mark 
the advancement from the merely living soul (yuynv Sacav) to 
the quickening spirit (rvetpa Sworrowwdr). 

Secondly, There are mental and spiritual powers working in 
our world. Of the operations of the mental powers we are 
conscious. I am quite as certain that I have thoughts and 
wishes as that I have hands and feet. But not only are there 
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psychical acts, there may be spiritual powers. I am aware 
that some of our savans will turn away from such an idea, not 
only with unbelief, but with scorn, declaring it to be inconsist- 
ent with the uniformity of nature, with all history, and with 
all science. But this arises, not from the comprehension of 
their views, but from fixing their eyes so exclusively on their 
own favourite subjects that they do not see others lying along- 
side of them possibly higher and more important. 

Earnest men in all ages have been seeking after intercourse 
with God. They have prayed in the belief that there may be 
One to hear them, and they have expected an answer. They 
do not allow to you that God has so shut himself out from his 
own world that he cannot act on it. They deny that there is 
any proof that our petitions are so bound to the earth by gravity 
that they cannot mount upward and reach the ear of their 
heavenly Father, who is felt as pitying them. They believe 
that their spirits can hold communion with God, who is a 
Spirit, quite as certainly as our earth can act on the sun and 
the sun on the earth. They have faith that there are wider 
and more intimate unions than those produced by the attraction 
which all matter has for other matter. They are sure that all 
holy intelligences throughout the universe are in union with 
the holy God. 

Christians believe that they live under the dispensation of 
the Spirit. We have seen that there have been in the history of 
our world times or seasons in which new powers, apparently 
always advanced powers, appeared. There was a time in 
which life appeared, in which consciousness appeared, in 
which intelligence appeared and will appeared, and a con- 
science discerning between good and evil appeared, and the full 
man in the image of God appeared. There has been a like 
introduction of new powers, and a like advance in the revela- 
tion which God has been pleased to make of his will, first in 
the shadow going before, then in the grand Personage appear- 
ing in the fulness of time. The Jewish dispensation comes out 
of the patriarchal, and the Christian out of the Jewish, in each 
case something new being added. Under the old economy 
there were promises of the coming dispensation, and there 
were anticipations of it in persons moved by the Holy Ghost. 
It was thus in the geological ages ; as Agassiz delighted to 
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show, in lower creatures stretching up towards higher, and 
towards man himself. But the full dispensation of the Spirit 
was introduced when the Mediator, having finished his work 
on earth, went up to heaven: “If I go away, I will send him 
unto you.” 

Christians believe that in this dispensation they have 
access to God. They maintain that science has nothing to 
say even in appearance contradictory. Some of the pro- 
foundest investigators of science have believed all this and 
avowed their convictions, such as Newton and Leibnitz, 
Brewster and Herschel, Faraday, Mayer, and our own Henry. 
They have been quite as sure of this as of their own great 
discoveries as to the laws of the universe. 

No doubt these spiritual operations are not without law of 
some kind. But that law is not the same with the physical 
laws operating around us. It may be such that we cannot by 
searching find it out. The are visible to us is too small to 
enable us to calculate the full circle or sphere. So we piously 
ascribe it all to the sovereignty of God. “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every 
one that is born of the Spirit.” JAMES M‘COSH. 


Art. [X.—Current Literature. 


i. these days of the historical study of exegesis the Jewish 

commentators necessarily bulk largely, and amongst Jew- 
ish exegetes there is no more justly honoured name than that 
of Abraham Ibn Ezra, commonly called Aben Ezra, who was 
born at Toledo in 1092, and who, after a changeful life, died 
at Rome in 1167. Aben Ezra has always had a high repute 
among the Rabbis of the Middle Age, not only for Biblical 
lore, but also for a multifarious learning as a Talmudist, Kab- 
balist, poet, philosopher, astronomer, and physician. Any one 
interested in the writings of the man would do well to study 
Dr Friedlander’s exhaustive Essay on the Writings of Ibn Ezra. 
It has been long known that Aben Ezra left behind him a 
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commentary upon the Proverbs, and such a work has been 
printed in the Rabbinical Bibles. Recent research, however, 
has shown most conclusively that this reputed commentary 
did not emanate from Aben Ezra, but from Moses Kimchi. 
Singularly enough, yet a second commentary, really written by 
Joseph Kimchi, has also been palmed off as the long lost 
writing. Yet a third commentary, making the same preten- 
sion, has come to light (1). Last year, Dr. Neubauer, pur- 
chased at Venice for the Bodleian an octavo volume, in the 
Italian Rabbinic character, which also claims to contain, 
together with a commentary by Moses Kimchi on Ezra and 
Nehemiah, the missing manuscript upon the Proverbs. Upon 
the credibility of this superscription opinions are likely to be 
divided. Dr. Friedlander decides against, and Mr. Driver 
seems to be of a similar opinion. All who are curious in 
Rabbinic literature can have, nevertheless, but one opinion as 
to the commendability of the labour of love bestowed by that 
accomplished Hebraist, Mr. Driver, in editing and issuing this 
brochure. 


The great leaders of the Reformation occupy so exalted a 
position amongst the heroes of mankind, the interest as well 
as the influence of their lives is so fascinating, that they have 
put into the shade many of their less gifted and prominent 
coadjutors. Amongst the second rank of the Reformers none 
is more deserving of grateful and reverential remembrance 
than John a Lasco, (2) or von Lasky, whose changing and 
earnest life brought him into harsh conflict or into friendly 
contact with many princes and prelates. Even to the majo- 
rity of English people who are familiar with the history of the 
stirring days of the English Reformation, he is only known by 
a few sentences in Neale’s History of the Puritans. Though 
the father of English Presbyterianism and Puritanism, his 
name is almost dead amongst us. Happily there are signs of 
his being rescued from oblivion. A few years since, Dr. 


(1) A Commentary on the Book of Proverbs, attributed to Abraham Ibn 
Ezra, Edited from a Ms. in the Bodleian Library by S. R. Driver, M.A., 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. The Clarendon Press, 1880. 

(2) Johannes a Lasco ; Beitrag zur Reformationsgeschichte Polens, Deutsch- 


lands, und England, von Hermann Dalton; mit Portrait. Perthes, Gotha, 
188]. , 
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Cuyper gave us an entire edition of the works of Lasky, 
together with a collection of his letters, promising to complete 
at leisure a story of his life. As it is probable that promise will 
never be redeemed, with the approval of the Dutch scholar, 
and using his materials, Herr Dalton has endeavoured to 
resuscitate, with the aid of careful and enthusiastic acquaint- 
ance with the age depicted, the splendid episode of the 
Xeformation in which Lasky took part. The author has 
undoubtedly exceptional facilities for his task. As he himself 
says (we translate from his preface): “ England is the land of 
my fathers. I saw the light as an English citizen, and with 
love and piety I cleave to the beautiful land and its early his- 
tory; but Germany and its history is dear to me, as only home 
can be ; in its ground lie the roots of my spiritual life, the plea- 
sant remembrances of childhood and youth ; its language is my 
mother-tongue: the years of my manhood have for twenty 
years been spent not far from Poland.” The scenes, therefore, 
in which Lasky moved in England, Germany, and Poland are 
all familiar to the author, and much of his writing stands out 
with the vividness of an eye-witness. Hence a most enjoyable 
book. Of Lasky’s life in his early Polish and Catholic home, 
of his many travels during the days of the formation of his 
character, of his voluntary exile, of his sojourn in Friesland 
and England, of his intimacy with Erasmus, (Ecolampadius 
Pelicanus, Melanchthon, Calvin, Hooper, Cranmer, Henry VIIL, 
and Elizabeth; of his influence upon the ecclesiastical and 
doctrinal controversies which then agitated England, of his 
return to Poland and his association with the Polish Re- 
formation, we have no space to speak, but we cordially 
refer all readers of German who enjoy a_ historical bio- 
graphy well written to the book itself. Is not Herr Dalton 
sufficiently conversant with English to issue this life in 
English dress ? 


Dr. Lipsius’s Manual of Protestant Dogmatics (3) is already 
so well known to all professed students of Systematic Theology 
that the appearance of a second edition merely calls for brief 


(3) Lehrbuch der Evangelisch Protestantischen Dogmatik, von Dr. Richard 
Adelbert Lipsius. Second Edition, Brunswick. 
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notice. In this edition some minor matters have been 
emendated, and some suggestions of critics have been weighed, 
and in some cases adopted. As a whole the book is the same. 
That such a treatise should have reached a new issue is cause 
for congratulation ; for at least a testimony is thus borne to a 
delight in the study of the severer aspects of theology : 
the numerous incidental discussions it contains upon the his- 
tory of doctrines are also of large value. As a system we do 
not hold the book in esteem. Religion to the learned author 
is simply a phenomenon grounded necessarily in the nature of 
man, and Dogmatics is the delineation of religion. Systematic 
Theology is thus a history of subjective states, a branch of 
psychology indeed, rather than an examination of objective facts, 
and a branch of exact science. To us Systematic Theology 
is a reasoned concatenation of the revealed truths of Scripture, 
not an analysis of the religious feelings of man. 


Another recent work (4) upon Systematic Theology calls 
for somewhat longer notice, a treatise of Dr. Schdberlein’s 
upon the Principle and System of Dogmatics, an introduction, 
as he calls it, to a System of Christian Doctrine. And the 
proviso is wisely made, for this is by no means a doctrinal 
system, it is rather a description of the growth of a system. 
It is a kind of fore-court to a doctrinal system. The plan of 
the writer will be seen from the following outline. Christianity, 
he says, and Christianity alone, brings full mental content. 
This content is first visible in the realm of feeling. Soon, 
however, its influence spreads, and demands rational conviction, 
a representation of Christianity, the source of contentment, as 
truth. Christian science, which is thus demanded, may pro- 
ceed along various lines. If an endeavour is made to analyse 
the nature of the spirit that has felt content, we have Christian 
Philosophy ; and if the truths which have brought content are 
arranged systematically, we have Christian Dogmatics. The 
great requirement of Christian Dogmatics is a principle, a 
merely personal sense of salvation being insufficient. The 
sources of this principle are threefold,—the Bible, the Church, 


(4) Das Princip und System der Dogmatik ; Einleitung in die christliche 
Glaubenslehre, von Dr. Ludwig Schéberlein. Heidelberg, 1881. 
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and the Believer. “ Dogmatics has to combine these three 
spheres; it must be ecclesiastical, it must be biblical, and it 
must at the same time be personal and individual. It must 
not merely echo the church—that would be to fix a precise 
section of the development of doctrine as a perpetual ideal; it 
must not desire to be biblical only—that would be to restrain 
the development of the blossom of spiritual knowledge ; and it 
must not be individual only—for that would be to permit the 
doctrinal development of the church to be lost in separate foci. 
Mere Biblicity would impart to Dogmatics a legal character, 
mere Ecclesiasticity a character that was narrow, and mere 
Subjectivity one that was arbitrary.” The problem, therefore, 
is to bring these three elements into union. To attain, it is 
said, the correct principle and system of Dogmatik, we have to 
seek, first in the Bible, then in the History of the Church, and 
then in the Christian consciousness, what are the leading fea- 
tures of Christianity. In pursuance of this plan, we first have 
a “foundation-laying part,” and second “a presenting part.” In 
the former we have an analysis of the principal Christian ideas 
as they are to be seen in the Bible, in History, and in Experi- 
ence. In the latter these ideas, beginning with love and 
ending with the angels, are presented in orderly sequence and 
connection. Again we are compelled to say that as a system 
the work does not commend itself to us. The very use of the 
words “Principle” and “System” is confusing, because so 
unusual, Nevertheless the book is worthy of the closest per- 
usal. There is such a.clearness of statement, there is such an 
all-pervading charity, there is such an evangelical tone, there 
is so marked an acquaintance and sympathy with Biblical truth, 
there is so large an eye for the cardinal facts which are the 
secret of the success and need of Christianity, that every reader 
of this volume will rise up refreshed. The statement of the 
truths of Scripture forms a most suggestive treatise on Biblical 
Theology, and the statement of the peculiarities of the Christian 
Consciousness is a most inspiring page in the history of the 
moral transformation of man. We could wish the book trans- 
lated as a choice companion for the overworked and dispirited 
pastor, fragrant as it is with piety, faith, love, zeal, peace, and 
blessedness, 
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Dr. Marcus Dods’ Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph (5) may be com- 
mended as a model of popular exposition. The analyses of 
character are striking and subtle, and the author reveals every- 
where a marvellous gift for what may be called moral dissection ; 
indeed, were we asked to indicate the special virtue of the book, 
we should point to its quick and keen insight into human 
nature. The characters of Jacob and Joseph afford a good 
opportunity for the exercise of such a gift, but it is equally 
evident in the treatment of the subordinate characters. Here, 
for instance, is the manner in which Esau and Laban are 
described and contrasted :—“ Esau could never see that there 
was any important difference between himself and Jacob, except 
that his brother was trickier. Esau was the type of those who 
honestly think that there is not much in religion, and that 
saints are but white-washed sinners. Laban, on the contrary, 
is almost superstitiously impressed by the distinction between 
God’s people and others. But the chief practical issue of this 
impression is, not that he seeks God’s friendship for himself, but 
that he tries to make a profitable use of God’s friends.” We 
cannot read such a delineation as this without feeling that the 
two men have been set visibly before us, and also, perhaps, that 
both the Esau and the Laban type of man is still to be found in 
the world and in the Church. It is by such handling as this 
that Old Testament story becomes alike real and profitable to us. 
As a specimen of more delicate analysis we may point to Dr. 
Dods’ skilful representation of Joseph’s position when he was 
in prison smarting under the vile charge of his master’s wife. 
Within the compass of a small volume we cannot have every- 
thing, and some may miss here in some measure what we may 
call the “ evangelical” aspects of the subjects handled ; but on 
this side our literature is sufficiently rich already, and we have 
by no means too many of such character-studies as those 
before us. 


In turning now to Dr. Wilson’s Memoir of Dr. Candlish (6), 
it is with no idea of attempting anything like an exhaustive 

(5) The Household Library of Exposition: Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, by 
Marcus Dods, D.D. Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace. 


(6) Memorials of R. S. Candlish, D.D., by William Wilson, D.D.; with 
concluding chapter by Robert Rainy, D.D. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
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review ; this would demand an article at least to itself. Rather 
let us talk of it for a moment as setting before us certainly 
one of the greatest figures in Presbyterian Church history 
within this generation. With the exception of Dr. Chalmers, 
there has been no man of equal greatness in the Free Church; and 
whilst it has been common to talk of the three C’s—Chalmers, 
Cunningham,and Candlish—the order, so far as the latter two are 
concerned, is rather one of seniority than priority. For, without 
disparagement to the eminent gifts of Dr. Cunningham, it can 
scarcely be doubted that, regarded as a personality rather than 
an author, Candlish is destined to take a still higher place than 
Cunningham. In writing this memoir of him, Dr. Wilson had 
a difficult task to perform, and it is conceivable that some parts 
of the work might have been more successfully done by one 
who had been less in the thick of the battle with Dr. Candlish 
than Dr. Wilson ; but, on the other hand, few had the oppor- 
tunities for accuracy which is founded upon this very closeness 
of association. The work does not lay any claim to high liter- 
ary art in its execution; the author is content to give us a 
plain and unvarnished account of Candlish, what he was, and 
what he did; and certainly if it be a great merit—as we think 
it is—that a biographer should conceal himself behind his 
subject, that merit belongs to Dr. Wilson. We do think, how- 
ever, that it would have been well had less space been occupied 
with Dr. Candlish’s speeches ; the introduction of these causes 
a break in the interest of the narrative, while speeches thus 
introduced, as a rule, fail entirely to make the kind of im- 
pression upon the reader which was made by the living voice. 
Moreover, this points to what, upon the whole, is the one defect 
of the memoir—the almost exclusive portrayal of the public 
life of Dr. Candlish during a great part of his career. Yet, 
after all, we are inclined to think that this probably arises 
from the fact that few materials were left which would have 
enabled the author to draw such a picture of his private and 
inner life as we should have wished to see. Upon the deepest 
matters the Scotch character is peculiarly reticent: good men 
do not say much regarding them either in their letters or in 
conversation, as a rule; and we should think that Dr. Candlish 
had probably much of this reserve. The memoir opens with 
an interesting sketch of his early days, and, in speaking of his 
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parentage, mentions a curious link between Scotland’s greatest 
poet and one of her greatest ecclesiastics. It seems that 
Candlish’s father was one of Burns’s most trusted friends, 
while his mother is celebrated in one of his songs among the 
“belles of Mauchline.” Candlish’s father died on the very 
threshold of what promised to be a brilliant career as a physi- 
cian, leaving him fatherless at the age of five weeks. Mrs. 
Candlish brought up her family with great care and devotion, 
and left the impress of her “wit” (which Burns celebrates) 
upon the understanding of her boy, as she did of her goodness 
upon his heart. But we cannot stay to notice further the early 
part of his career. Born in 1806, he entered Glasgow College 
in 1818, and, passing the Arts and Divinity courses, finally 
left it in December 1826. Amongst other friendships formed 
there was that with James Craufurd, afterwards Lord Ardmillan, 
which terminated only with death. Those who have met with 
that distinguished judge will remember how playfully he used 
to recall the picture of Candlish “ playing football at Glasgow 
College.” The story of his weary waiting, after licence, for a 
permanent sphere of labour is interesting and instructive ; 
nothing is finer than the patience with which young Mr. 
Candlish bore it all, disappointed but not soured, “biding his 
time.” Though licensed in 1828, he was not ordained till 
1834, when he became minister of St. George’s, Edinburgh. 
From that time he became a prominent figure in the city and 
in the Church. The “ Ten Years’ Conflict” had already begun, 
and it could not be that a nature so strong, so true, so free, 
and—in a good sense—even so combative, should long keep 
aside from the fray ; and in 1839 he made his first Assembly 
speech, and from that time onwards through the history, first 
of the Evangelical section of the Church of Scotland, then of 
the Free Church, he was a great part of all. It is impossible 
for us to dwell upon the stirring scenes through which he 
passed, or to tell of the manly heroism which he throughout 
evinced himself and inspired in others. For all this we must 
refer the reader to Dr. Wilson’s volume, which at this point 
becomes necessarily not merely the history of Candlish, but of 
the Free Church. With later years comes the story of his 
part in the negotiations for union with the United Presbyte- 
rian Church; in the debates which arose out of these the 
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appearances of Dr. Candlish are now amongst the memorable ; 
and one recalls his firm and compact, if somewhat peculiar, 
figure, his vigorous gesticulation, his torrent-like eloquence, 
which swept down opponents rather ruthlessly before it. One 
must not forget also that he found time to take large part in 
educational matters, and his prominence in this department 
was acknowledged by his election to the Principalship of New 
tollege, Edinburgh, upon the death of Principal Cunningham. 
The story of his last days is very touching. All that was best in 
the man came’out then: his clear and strong faith, his warm 
affections, his kindliness of nature (which his vehemence in 
debate sometimes seemed to gainsay, yet only seemed, as his 
opponents well knew), his humility,—all these came into promi- 
nence in these dying days. To our mind nothing in the whole 
life is finer than his good-bye to a servant, to whom he thought 
he had sometimes spoken too sharply. “Is that Elizabeth ? 
Come here. I have often been sharp to you about my study- 
fire. I am sorry for it. Will you forgive me?” We have 
left ourselves no space to speak of Principal Rainy’s closing 
chapter, which gives an able and succinct estimate of his 
qualities as a theologian. Enough to add, that we pass from 
this volume of Dr. Wilson’s thankful for what it has given us, 
and specially for the impulse which is gained from the study 
of a man so whole-hearted, so powerful of understanding, so 


courageous, so faithful to his Master, as was Robert Smith 
Candlish. 


In Dr. Stoughton’s History of Religion in England (7) we 
have the evident gathering together of the results of a life- 
work, and no one who peruses these volumes will say that the 
labour so spent has been spent in vain. Indeed, this History 
of Dr. Stoughton’s is sure to have a place among our standard 
ecclesiastical works, and no future writer upon the times here 
sketched will fail to turn to it as an authority. It may be 
described as containing the substance of the various historical 
works which Dr. Stoughton has issued, and which have been 
known under such names as Zhe Church of the Civil Wars, 
Church and State in England Two Hundred Years Ago, The 


(7) Religion in England, by John Stoughton, D.D. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 
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Church of the Restoration, The Church of the Revolution, and 
Religion in England under Queen Anne and the Georges. All 
these fragments are now collected, and thus the history 
embraces the story of Religious England from the time of 
Charles 1. to that of George 11. A good many years ago Dr. 
Stoughton wrote in the preface to one of these books, “ A 
history of the eighteenth century lies among the visions of the 
future ;” let us congratulate him over the happy realisation of 
his vision. As an historian, Dr. Stoughton’s qualities are 
already well known; he writes history not for the select few, 
but for the many, and his manner is such as to be “ under- 
standed of the people.” But whilst we say this, we are not to 
be understood as meaning that his style is not cultivated, or 
that his treatment of his subject is superficial. On the 
contrary, the style is remarkable for its grace ; and no one can 
read this book without being struck alike by this and by the 
evidence everywhere present of patient and exhaustive 
research. The work has been so done as to produce a narra- 
tive very even and smooth in its flow, carrying the reader 
forward with little effort through one of the most varied tracts 
of English history. Indeed—shall we say it ?—if Dr. Stoughton 
has a fault in style, it is his faultlessness ; he is too even and 
regular ; he has too much of balance in his sentences. And 
the same feature, we think, marks his way of looking at the 
times of which he treats; he is ever calm and self-possessed, 
and not even the struggles of the Civil Wars infect him with 
anything like turgidity. It would be difficult to say which part 
of this work is the most interesting ; probably that just referred 
to,—the time of the Civil Wars. As we read, we feel ourselves 
in stirring times and amid remarkable men, men whom our 
author’s fine delineations place clearly before us. Here we are 
tracking the steps of Oliver Cromwell, a “rough piece of 
humanity,” but containing “some of the rarest elements of 
power which this world has ever felt;” we are with “that 
grand and religious gentleman,” Pym, or we are listening to 
the noble John Hampden. Here, too, we meet with our great 
Presbyterian ancestors in the Westminster Assembly (in the 
treatinent of which, by the way, Dr. Stoughton is just a little 
superficial, as we think); and we are held in admiration before 
the figures of Stephen Marshall and Calamy, and other of their 
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fellows,—Calamy “followed,” says some one, “by all his 
rampant dog-day zealots,” as “a football in cold weather.” Let 
us say in passing that we have not observed in these volumes 
the name of Herbert Palmer, one of the finest spirits among the 
Puritans of his time. Dr. Stoughton is very guarded in his 
references to the execution of Charles 1.; he calls it a “ blunder;” 
he exonerates the Presbyterians from any share in it, and the 
great body of the Independents also ; yet he reminds us that it 
has been defended by pious men. For our part, we could wish 
that he had condemned it more strongly ; and the sooner we 
shake ourselves free of any apologetic relation to it the better. 
We cannot follow the history in detail, much as we would. We 
by and by part with Oliver Cromwell, and come to his son, a 
Cromwell, but not an Oliver, born to till paternal acres, but not 
to rule. All through this part, as was necessary, the history is 
almost as much that of the nation as that of the church; but 
with the Restoration there may be said to come a severance, 
and there is thenceforward—certainly from 1662—a religious 
life in the nation with which the State has nothing to do, save 
sometimes to persecute it. Probably one of the most interest- 
ing portions of the history at this stage is that in which Dr. 
Stoughton describes the prominent men of the time,—Chilling- 
worth, Baxter, Howe, Izaak Walton, and the rest. So the 
work passes on, bringing us at last to the comparatively “ quiet 
haven” of the reign of George 11. The work which began 
with the struggle of Puritanism with a kind of semi-Romanism, 
ends with the triumphs of the Wesleyan movement and the 
beginning of revived missionary effort. After all, one cannot 
go through this history without feeling that through all her 
struggles, England has, under grace, fought her way to some- 
thing better and higher. The Church in England at the begin- 
ning of this century had in it many elements of good which 
were not so manifest in 1640; shall we not say that since this 
century began, and till now, progress has continued, and that 


religious life has expanded and deepened since the days of 
George III. ? 


Dr. Llewelyn Bevan’s Sermons to Students and Thoughtful 
Persons (8) may be said to claim for themselves a special 


(8) London: R. D. Dickinson. 
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character from the special class to which they were addressed. 
For ourselves we are somewhat inclined to think that for 
“students and thoughtful men” the best kind of sermon is that 
which leads them away from their ordinary themes into the 
higher region of plain Gospel truth; but there will always be 
wide differences of opinion as to the best method of accomplish- 
ing this end. Dr. Bevan’s plan is to make each great depart- 
ment of professional study in turn his starting-point, and in 
this way he takes up law, medicine, science, theology, and art, 
and shows how religion stands related to each, as well as how 
the student in each branch may be helped and guarded by a 
Christian faith. The style of discourse is that which marks, 
we should think, all Dr. Bevan’s utterances ; it is frank, simple, 
and direct; the diction is often very beautiful, and the 
preacher’s tone in referring to intellectual and scientific studies 
is warmly appreciative and sympathetic. The book is fitted to 
give a spiritual stimulus, especially to the youthful student, 
whose highest life is only too apt to suffer from absorption in 
that particular study which is to form his life-work. The 
doctrinal element in these sermons is not very prominent, but 
we may add that the careful reader will find evidence of the 
fact that Dr. Bevan’s mind has scarcely been cast in a Calvin- 
istic mould. None the less there is a warm evangelical fervour 
and a ring as of true metal which will insure alike their 
popularity and their usefulness. 


Messrs. Blackwood and Sons are following up their “ Ancient 
Classics” and “ Foreign Classics” by a third series, entitled 
“ Philosophical Classics for English Readers.” These ought to 
be exceedingly useful, for, though the names of Descartes, 
Locke, Butler, Berkeley, Bacon, etc., are often enough quoted, 
the sum of most people’s knowledge regarding them and their 
teaching is, we fear, exceedingly small. We have the first 
volume of the series before us, viz., Descartes (9), by the Rev. 
J. P. Mahaffy, and we may say generally that it offers con- 
siderable promise of the good work to be done by the series. 
In such a book the great desideratum is that thoroughness of 
analysis should be combined with popularity of style in sketch- 
ing the man and expounding his thought; and both these 


(9) Descartes, by J. P. Mahaffy. Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 
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qualities will be found in Mr. Mahaffy’s volume. He has 
wrought together the various facts of the great philosopher’s 
life with much literary skill, and we think that his plan of 
making the story of the life and that of the successive produc- 
tions of Descartes more forward, as it were, on parallel lines, 
deserves special commendation. It keeps the personal interest 
from flagging, and it insures against ‘the too common evil of 
dissociating the man from the thinker, by making the personal 
and the intellectual life a unity. And certainly, as we review 
once more in these pages this man and his work, we feel that 
we are in contact not with a great mind only, but with a 
striking personality. He was one of those in whom philosophy 
was allowed, first, ruthlessly to destroy, and so to prepare for 
such a reconstruction of belief as should give stability to 
thousands of souls besides the thinker’s own. His “cogito 
ergo sum” has been for modern times one of the surest safe- 
guards against barren scepticism for all thinking men. It is 
a charter of intellectual liberty. One is disappointed, how- 
ever, to find Descartes endeavouring to establish a modus 
vivendi between this freedom in the working of his mind and 
implicit obedience to the Church of Rome. We do not think, 
as Mr. Mahaffy seems to do, that this apparent endeavour was 
an act of hypocrisy, rather we regard it as a desperate attempt to 
compass the impossible in harmonies. Mr. Mahaffy’s volume 
has one defect, which is this, that, while he tells the story of 
Descartes and his system with his accustomed clearness and 
ability, it is too evident that he has no enthusiasm for 
his hero. 


A little book entitled Thoughts on the Times and Seasons of 
Sacred Prophecy has recently appeared from the pen of the Rev. 
T. R. Birks (10), best known as the biographer of Bickersteth. 
It was called into existence partly by some misunderstanding 
of former utterances of Mr. Birks upon this subject, and partly 
by the appearance of Mr. Grattan Guinness’s book on The 
Approaching End of the Age, a very able book, which seems to 
have given Mr. Birks’ thoughts on the subject a fresh impetus, 
This little book consists in part of a review of E. B. Elliott's 
“Hore Apocalyptice,” and an indication of what he regards as 


(10) London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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its errors, in part of a lengthened review of Mr. Guinness’s 
work, the latter half being occupied with Mr. Birks’s own views 
on Prophecy and its Interpretation. He combats very earnestly 
the idea that the question of the fulfilment of prophecy should 
not be studied, and he very well disposes of some of the objec- 
tions to such studies. The last chapter is entitled “The 
World’s Great Sabbath,” and enters into those arithmetical 
and chronological questions with which we are all now so 
familiar. Here we generally part with our friends, content 
always to hold the certain fact of our Lord’s coming, but 
doubtful of the practical end of their arithmetic ; and when we 
find the estimable author bringing into his calculations what 
he calls “the pseudo-liberal statesmanship which ceases alike 
to hold fast the national faith in Christ and the everlasting 
gospel, and to protest against the Church of Rome,” we are 
still more impressed with the difficulty of finding any common 


ground for settling what are “signs of the times” in contem- 
porary history. 


The Memoir of William MacKerrow, D.D. (11) gives us a 
well-written and thoroughly interesting account of a man who 
has several claims to be remembered. First of all, he was an 
able Christian minister ; second, he was a friend of the great 
Temperance movement when it was less popular than it is 
now; and, third, he was an earnest and far-sighted Manchester 
politician. It was in the last of these characters, as an eloquent 
supporter of Free-trade and an opponent of the Corn Laws, that 
he was most prominent; and it may well be said of him that 
on the political platform he was still every inch a Christian 
minister and a Christian politician. He weighed questions 
social, commercial, and national, not merely in the balance of 
expediency, but in that of moral right and Christian duty, and 
thus his political convictions and actions had a distinctly re- 
ligious side, and this, let us hope, increased his influence in 
religion as in politics. Perhaps his biographer has made him 
pose rather too much, however, as the politician and the re- 
former ; and we could have wished a few more glimpses than we 
get here of the inner and spiritual side of his life. It is always 


(11) By his son, Rev. James Muir MacKerrow, B.A. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 
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refreshing to get new proof that the tear and wear of public life 
may be associated with the genuine warmth of inward piety. 
We also think that his ministerial career—a long and honoured 
one—is but too lightly sketched ; yet, admitting all this, Mr. 
MacKerrow has given us such a memoir of his father as will be 
read with unflagging interest and with profit as the record of an 
eloquent advocate, on the platform and in the pulpit, of “ truth 
and righteousness.” 


A new volume of Lectures from the pen of Professor Godet, 
of Neuchitel (12) demands from us a passing word of notice. 
These lectures in Apologetics were delivered in Neuchatel, in 
answer to others which had been given by Rationalistic theo- 
logians, and hence what we may call their local colouring. But 
they touch upon just those points which are being discussed 
everywhere in these times, and which are demanding ever fresh 
enforcement from the Christian point of view. The subjects 
of the lectures are these :—The Resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
The Hypothesis of Visions, The Miracles of Jesus Christ, 
The Supernatural, The Perfect Holiness of Jesus Christ, The 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, and The Immutability of the Apostolic 
Gospel. To us, perhaps, the most interesting portion has been 
that which deals with Christ’s Resurrection and the visional 
hypothesis regarding it, since the latter has been made so well 
known in England through the popularisations of it in the 
works of Dr. Abbott. We think that any one who reads Pro- 
fessor Godet’s two lectures will be struck with the hollowness 
of this theory. He well asks, for instance, What became of the 
body of Jesus if He did not rise? and he puts all those who 
attempt to explain away His resurrection in this dilemma: 
“ Either the body remained in the hands of the disciples, or it 
was given up to the Jews.” If the disciples retained it, then 
they were impostors: but this is a position not maintained by 
modern rationalists. If the Jews retained it, then why did 
they not produce it as conclusive evidence against the disciples ? 
The fact is that rationalists have attempted too hard a task in 
attempting to deny the resurrection, and some of them at least 


(12) Lectures in Defence of the Christian Faith, by Professor F. Godet. 
Translated by the Hon. and Rev. Canon Lyttelton. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 
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have manifestly felt it. The second lecture, which deals more 
directly with the theory of Visions, is a bit of very hard and 
inexorable logic, showing very clearly that the condition of the 
disciples when they saw the risen Lord was as far from that 
of ecstasy—which the visional theory demands—as it could 
possibly be. We cannot go into the later lectures, much as 
we should wish: we could have willingly dwelt at length upon 
Professor Godet’s profound and unique lecture upon “ Miracle.” 
The line which he takes, however, will be understood if we 
quote the following sentences :— 

“Miracles are possible, because matter is the work and the 
born instrument of spirit. If this possibility, in the abstract, 
of miracle was to be realised through the agency of a man, one 
condition was requisite, namely, that there should exist a man 
fit to be associated with the exercise of the creative Omni- 
potence—a man whose will should be at one with that of God. 
This condition, the advent in the world of the holy man, pre- 
pared for by the whole course of the Old Testament, only 
realised itself perfectly once in the history of the world, and 
that hour was, in the strict sense of the word, the hour of 
miracle.” 

Thus the question of miracle involves the question of the 
Perfect Holiness of Jesus Christ, which is dealt with in a 
separate lecture, showing that we have means of proving Christ’s 
perfect holiness, and claiming also that this is a genuinely 
human holiness. It will be well understood that both these 
points demand much delicacy of treatment; and at certain 
stages we have felt ourselves on perilous ground. To distinguish 
perfect human holiness in Christ from Divine holiness in any 
complete or satisfactory fashion must be impossible, as impos- 
sible as to define the place of the Divine and the Human in 
Hs Pesscu with perfect accuracy. The attempt, however, is 
reverently made; and if it fails in some degree, it is because 
it must. We may add a closing word regarding the style of 
these lectures. It is simply charming, as is everything from 
Professor Godet’s pen; and we are bound to add that he has 
found a skilful and successful interpreter in Canon Lyttelton. 
The book deserves a wide circulation among us; for wide cir- 
culation must mean in such a case wide usefulness. 
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From the Religious Tract Society we have received Principal 
Reynolds’s Philosophy of Prayer and other Papers (13.) The 
other papers contained in this volume are entitled : “ The Titles 
of the Lord Jesus Christ and the Crown of the Conquerors,” 
“The Horizon,” “ Religious Service,” “Mount St. Michel,” 
“Tombs.” Those, however, specified in the title are by much 
the most important. The essay on Prayer is divided into 
four parts. After an introduction—setting forth the universality 
of prayer and dealing with exceptions—the direct advantages of 
prayer, the answer to prayer, an illustration of the method of 
Divine response to prayer, and the conditions of acceptable 
prayer, are discussed in succession. Under the second of these 
heads, the blending of Divine and Human, the relation of 
prayer to immutable law, and the prophetic character of prayer, 
are treated with admirable ability and in a candid, reverent 
spirit. Touching the reality of prayer, Professor Reynolds 
says: “We think, therefore, that the subjective conscious- 
ness of the possibility of prayer—this universal impression, 
tradition, conviction, and experience—points to a Divine and 
eternal fact. Prayer is the drawing near of human spirits to 
the Father—the stretching out of human hands to lay hold on 
God.” 

Touching the inflexibility of the Divine purpose, he says :— 
“Tt were easy to quote many Scripture texts which show that 
God is unchangeable, the same generation after generation— 
‘ yesterday, to-day, and for ever, —that in all things which He 
has been minded to do, He must have chosen the best course 
and resolved upon the absolutely good. He is not and cannot 
be God to us unless He would refuse to our most importunate 
prayer the blessing, which, though we ardently desire it, He 
might know to be fraught with evil to our souls. However 
importunate may be our cry, we cannot imagine that the Eternal 
would, by the repetition of our desires, be wearied into a change 
of His intention. We cannot suggest to Him that which He 
does not know ; we cannot imagine anything nobler for the well- 
being of His universe than that which He has determined. 
If we thought that God would really alter His decrees, make 
new decrees, as earthly rulers may do, at our instance, we should 


(13) The Philosophy of Prayer and Principles of Christian Service, with other 
Papers, by Henry Robert Reynolds, D.D. Religious Tract Society, London. 
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be afraid to pray to Him; we should be alarmed at the dread 
responsibility of taking our well-being into our own hand more 
awfully than it already is, still more of taking into our hands 
the well-being of others, or of the entire universe.” 

And again : “God has so determined His relationship to us, 
that prayer is the ascent of the human soul into His purposes. 
. . . The sovereignty of God does not override the want, the 
will, the tears, the cry of His children, but does, in the first 
instance, express itself through that very want—those tears 
and strong desires. It is not that man changes God’s purpose, 
but that man verily and indeed discovers that purpose through 
his own earnest prayer.” 

In speaking of Evolution, he says: “ Modern science in dis- 
persing one mystery has revealed a thousand in its place. The 
theory of evolution itself forces upon our consideration a multi- 
tude of points where the reverence of true science is awed in the 
presence of His unveiled glory. We have not reached as yet 
the real link which unites any two phenomena whatever. 
Who can dare to assert that the Infinite One cannot interpose 
in His own universe wheresoever and whensoever He pleases 
to originate or prosecute hitherto unrevealed purposes of His 
eternal mind ?” 

Touching the relation to law, he says: “The ordination of 
God must leave room for prayer; the laws of God’s operation 
must include within themselves the freedom of man’s choice. 
The prayer and the answer to prayer must be one of the laws 
of the universe, as certain within its rightful dominion as 
gravitation, or the movements of light and heat are in their 
peculiar realms.” This is not new, but it is true and well put, 
and most seasonable truth. The teaching of the essay is in 
entire harmony with the old Puritan doctrine of the subject, 
so clearly and simply expressed in the Shorter Catechism of 
the Westminster Assembly. “Prayer is an offering up of 
our desires unto God for things agreeable to His will, in the 
name of Christ, with confession of our sins, and thankful 
acknowledgment of His mercies.” It is viewed and expounded 
in relation to current speculations. We can only glance at the 
essays, eight in number, on the principles of Christian service. 
The one on the mission of Apollos is specially interesting. 
The last four were addressed to students for the ministry, to 
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whom the whole volume will be very valuable. Thoughtful 
and devout readers of every class will find it stimulating and 
helpful. It will confirm their faith and refresh their spirits, 
while it will be found very instructive. 


“This book,” (14) says Dr. Stanford in his preface, “is 
simply an attempt to preach the gospel through the press.” 
These twelve sermons, taken out of a long series, preached in 
the course of many months, expound consecutive passages of 
Scripture. They are on the words written, spoken, or fulfilled 
at Calvary while our Saviour was actually on the cross. The 
volume bears traces of its origin. The colloquial and conver- 
sational style is preserved, and considerable freedom is used in 
the descriptive parts—a pre-Raphaelite vividness and minute- 
ness—which some readers may feel painful, but which will 
doubtless be very acceptable to a much larger number. Many 
beautiful and suggestive things are said, as all who are 
acquainted with Dr. Stanford’s other writings would expect. 
Some of the chapters are more finished in form and style than 
others. The volume will doubtless answer the purpose for 
which it is issued, in a very effective manner. There is such 
a persuasive gentleness and aptness in all Dr. Stanford’s utter- 


ances, that we only regret the infrequency of his appearances 
as an author. 


Contemporaneous criticism has its advantages and disad- 
vantages. On the one hand it has access to full materials, and 
can avail itself of the best opportunity. On the other hand, 
it is exposed to the peril of prejudice resulting from pecu- 
liarities of relationship and position. In his survey of Church 
Systems in the Nineteenth Century (15), Mr. Rogers does not 
fail to lay under contribution all available sources of infor- 
mation, and he is honourably careful to avoid misstatement 
and misrepresentation. Consequently his work is likely to 
prove of permanent value. Even in discussing forms of 


(14) Voices from Calvary: a Course of Homilies: By Charles Stanford, 
D.D., author of Symbols of Christ. London: Religions Tract Society. 

(15) Church Systems in the Nineteenth Century, by the Rev. J. G. Rogers, 
B.A. Sixth Congregational Union Lecture. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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thought and lines of action with which he can have little 
sympathy, he manifests a commendable anxiety to discover 
and demonstrate whatever truth and rightness may be con- 
tained in them. 

About one-half of this large volume is occupied with a 
fair and elaborate portraiture of the various schools compre- 
hended in the Church of England, accompanied by a judicial 
estimate of their present force and influence. In the latter 
part of the volume he discusses the relationship between “ the 
Established Church and the Free Churches” (ought it not to 
be the Established Churches ?), and he devotes one lecture each 
to “The Plymouth Brethren,” “Methodism,” “ Presbyterian- 
ism,” and “Congregationalism.” Mr. Rogers regards Presby- 
terianism in England as “part of that great spiritual move- 
ment in Scotch Presbyterianism of which the establishment of 
the Free Church was the most conspicuous manifestation.” 
Of the Disruption in 1843 he speaks with marked sympathy 
and admiration. His statement that the “memorable pro- 
cession down the Castle Hill” was a public and scornful repu- 
diation of Erastian rule may pass without comment. But we 
are inclined to join issue with him when he criticises (gently, 
we admit) the present attitude of Presbyterianism in England. 
The following sentence, we submit, is neither fair nor correct : 
“Even the attempt on the part of certain Presbyterians to pose 
as the champions of orthodoxy par excellence need not disturb 
those Congregationalists with whom they are inviting an 
invidious comparison.” If there be such a comparison invited, 
and we confess that we have not any such knowledge of it as 
Mr. Rogers assumes, may the explanation of it not be found 
rather in the pronounced aberrations from sound doctrine of cer- 
tain Congregationalists, whom it would not be difficult to name ? 
The taunt which follows, in the light of recent events, loses 
whatever force it may have had when these lectures were 
delivered. “ Undoubtedly Presbyterianism depends more 
upon elaborate formularies and strict subscription ; but there 
is little proof that restrictions of that kind are the best 
defences for the purity of a creed. Experience seems to tell 
altogether in a contrary direction. The Presbyterian Churches 
of Scotland at this moment are not free from those internal 
difficulties with which some of their champions are disposed 
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to reproach Congregationalism.” What are the facts? There 
have been three trials of heresy, one in each of the three 
leading Presbyterian Churches in Scotland, within the last 
few years. In the United Presbyterian Church, which is 
certainly not the least liberal in thought and action, the 
minister accused was removed from his charge, and ceased to 
be a member even of that church ; in the Established Church, 
the minister accused only escaped further proceedings by 
explaining that his words were not intended to convey the 
meaning that gave rise to distrust and suspicion ; while, in 
the Free Church, the Professor accused of publishing erroneous 
and unsettling doctrine was, after a protracted and patient 
trial, removed from his chair. We ask confidently, Where is 
there anything similar of recent date to be found in the annals 
of Congregationalism ? We admit freely that discipline cannot 
prevent the rise or spread of heretical teaching. But it can 
and does disavow the responsibility of the Church by which it is 
judged for its existence. And we venture to say, in these 
days, even that is an advantage not to be lightly prized. 

We are sorry to appear as in any degree antagonistic to an 
author who discusses a delicate subject so fairly and so well. 
But in the interest of his own Church, no less than in the 
interest of our common Christianity, we feel bound to call his 
attention to a present danger and an important safeguard. 
Churches cannot prevent heresy, but they can disavow it. 
The rule is at once authoritative and ancient: “Be ye not 
paitaker of other men’s sins ; keep thyself pure.” 


We should welcome the new series of The Expositor (16) 
with greater cordiality if we had any guarantee that it was 
likely to return to the earlier lines on which it gained at the 
outset a great and, to some extent, deserved popularity. Then 
it based and made good its claim for acceptance on a minute, 
careful, suggestive, and practical exposition of Scripture. There 
was then in many of its articles, and, we may specially note, in 
many from the pen of its accomplished editor, a charming 
freshness and vigour. Of late there has been a tendency to 
maintain freshness by the introduction of ephemeral specula- 
tions, that have not even the merit of originality. There is 


(16) The Expositor. New Series, Vol. I. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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room, ample room, for such a periodical. And Mr. Cox is 
eminently qualified to conduct, if, avoiding matters of doubtful 
disputation, he would guide his contributors back again to 
that fruitful study of the “unnoticed things of Scripture,” of 
which he has proved himself to be a master. We are not 
obscurantists, and we admit that there is no reason why our 
preachers should not be informed as to the trend of specula- 
tion in Germany or elsewhere; but there is a more pressing 
need, which this journal might worthily supply, that our 
preachers should be fully qualified for “rightly dividing the 
word of truth.” 


Dr. Gibson has done good service already by the publica- 
tion of his admirable book on the Ages before Moses, and we 
are thankful that its success has determined him to publish 
the lectures now before us on The Mosaic Era (17). Although 
purposely avoiding questions of what is presumptuously termed 
“the higher criticism,” the straightforward strong common- 
sense which runs through these lectures furnishes a very 
effective antidote to many of the wild surmisings that have 
been so recklessly and persistently shouted and re-shouted as 
solutions of problems previously prepared. We venture to say 
that this volume will take rank as one of the most useful and 
satisfactory of modern expositions. It is orthodox without 
narrowness, evangelical without bitterness, popular without 
superficiality, and practical without being prolix. 


Some carping critics have called in question the statement 
contained in the opening sentence of Dr. Fraser’s Life of Dr. 
Chalmers (18). He has dared to speak of him as “ the greatest 
Scotsman of modern times.” In making good their objections 
they have furnished us with one of the curiosities of modern 
criticism. For at once they proceed to name Scott, and 
Burns, and Carlyle, confident that those names are sufficient 
to sustain their fault-finding. After quoting Dr. Fraser’s first 
sentence, why do they not quote the second and third? Here 






(17) The Mosaic Era, by J. Monro Gibson, D.D. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


(18) Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D., by Donald Fraser, D.D. London :. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 
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they are :—“ We do not say the greatest genius, or the highest 
literary ornament of Scotland ; the names of Burns, Scott, and 
Carlyle would forbid such an assertion. But, we say again, 
the greatest man, the most important and influential personality 
that has sprung up in Scotland for at least two hundred years.” 
In the biography that follows the reasons for this assertion 
are fully and convincingly adduced. It need hardly be said 
that Dr. Fraser is peculiarly qualified for the delineation of 
such a life. His eye intuitively rests on its salient features, 
his heart sympathises with its varied emotions, and his pen, 
at once graceful and facile, gives a life-like presentation of 
everything noteworthy and distinctive. For those who wish 
to study the times in which Dr. Chalmers lived, and his mani- 
fold relationships to them, Dr. Hanna’s biography is indis- 
pensable ; but for a clear and vivid comprehension of the 
great man in his varied walks of usefulness, and in his 
influence and action on the history of the Church, this 
handy compact life of “a man worth remembering” cannot 
be'surpassed. In its own sphere it deserves to rank as a 
Christian classic. 


The two recent Handbooks for Bible Classes (19) are emi- 
nently satisfactory. In “Judges,” by Principal Douglas, some 
may be disappointed by the absence of homiletical hints and 
helps, but there can be no doubt about the scholarship and 
thoroughness of the historical elucidation. Mr. Macpherson 
handles the “Confession of Faith” con amore. His notes are 
exceedingly judicious and instructive. 


The Bohlen Lectures for 1881 (20) discuss the questio vexata 
of Discrimination, in its relation to Dogma, Evidences, Ritual, 
and Amusement. From our standpoint things appear in a 
somewhat different light from that in which they are seen by 
our worthy Church brother. Nevertheless, we read his frank 
manly utterances on these four subjects with respect and 


(19) Handbooks for Bible-Classes—Judges, by Principal Douglas, D.D. ; 
The Confession of Faith, by the Rev. J. Macpherson, M.A. Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark. 

(20) A wise Discrimination the Church’s Need ; Bohlen Lectures for 1881, 
by Thomas Underwood Dudley, D.D., Assistant-Bishop of the Diocese of 
Kentucky. London: James Nisbet and Co. 
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sympathy, and we commend them as at least likely to awaken 
helpful thought, if not certain to produce conviction. 


“ Restoration” of churches in England has not contributed to 
the maintenance of sound doctrine. The buildings and appli- 
ances that are adapted to the scenic worship of Rome are not 
well fitted for the preaching of God’s Word, and for that simple 
spiritual worship which Scripture exhibits and enjoins. Let 
us hope, however, in spite of fears that are not altogether 
groundless, that the day is far distant when Presbyterians 
shall be tempted to introduce emblems and ritual without the 
authority of apostolic precedent and instruction. So far as the 
restoration of historic monuments is concerned, we have no 
quarrel with the archeologist ; but the whole history of the 
past warrants our suspicion of ecclesiastical antiquarianism 
that is not brave and honest enough to go back to the first 
century. The words of the late Professor Black of the New 
College, Edinburgh, are pungent and pertinent: “ We have no 
objection to antiquity, if they will only go far enough back, 
We wish to listen not only to the Fathers of the Church, but 
also to the Grandfathers.” We do not care to say more about 
the “ Restoration” of St. Giles’, Edinburgh, in calling attention to 
the first series of the St. Giles’ Lectures (21). It goes without 
saying that no section of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland 
can retrace the steps of their forefathers “from the earliest 
times to 1881,” without being influenced in some degree by 
present position and associations. With this volume in our 
hands it needs no proof that the ministers of the Establishment 
cannot. This is neither matter of surprise nor reproach. With 
their convictions, it is not to be wondered at that they serve 
themselves heirs to all the good and great men who have gone 
before, and that they disavow what appears to them the rash- 
ness and follies of enthusiastic zealots. Still, we could have 
wished to find in this volume, if not approbation, at least a 
fuller appreciation of the struggles and sufferings of brave men, 
on whose constancy and consistency all that is good in modern 
Scottish Presbyterianism rests. We are not inclined to be 
captious, but it is rather trying both to patience and logic to be 


(21) The Scottish Church from the Earliest Times to 1881, Edinburgh and 
London: W. and R. Chambers. 
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told that the mistakes of 1843 are the advantages of 1881! 
And when we read of the freedom which the Established Church 
now enjoys—and of that freedom there ought to be no jealousy 
—we cannot help thinking that a Free Churchman might fairly 
argue, that the bestowal of that freedom as a political conces- 
sion is very different from the acknowledgment of it as a 
“ claim of right.” 

However, with the exception of those questions on which 
no two parties in Scotland can be found in agreement, we con- 
fess that on the whole these lectures are scholarly, painstaking, 
and interesting. Within reasonable compass they present a very 
fair picture of the origin and progress of Scottish Christianity. 
To a few statements made, particularly in one of the lectures, 
we might take serious exception. But in the circumstances 
of the case we are rather disposed to be thankful that the 
lecturers have striven, with considerable success, to tell their 
tale with as little prejudice and as much fairness as possible. 
The introductory historical sketch of St. Giles’ Cathedral by 
Dr. Chambers is characteristically clear and concise. 


The Rev. Robert Gilchrist is evidently a preacher of the 
good old Scottish school, of which, perhaps, Boston and the 
Erskines are the best types. In the volume before us, entitled 
Christ lifted up (22), there are eight chapters on “ Christ lifted 
up on the Cross,” mainly expository of the last words of the 
Crucified One, and eight chapters, with a supplementary con- 
clusion, on “Christ lifted up in the glory following.” In the 
second part, such subjects are discussed as “The Resurrection,” 
“The Commission,” “The Ascension,” and “The Outpouring 
of the Spirit.” The whole contents of this volume are emi- 
nently profitable to the use of edifying. 


The Lord High Commissioner to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland evidenced no mean appreciation of 
profound and profitable theological thought when he requested 
Professor Flint to publish the sermon preached by him (23) on 


(22) Christ lifted up, by the Rev. Robert Gilchrist, Shotts, N.B. London: 
Morgan and Scott. 


(23) Jesus Christ, the Faithful Witness, the First-begotten of the Dead, and 
the Prince of the Kings of the Earth, by Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D. Edin- 
burgh : William Blackwood and Sons. 
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the 29th May 1881. Very rarely indeed have we found in a 
single sermon such a combination of philosophy and spiritual 
insight. We have been particularly impressed and gratified 
by the fresh and forceful exposition of “Christ’s witness to the 
truth,” and “His lordship over the kings of the earth.” One 
expression startles us: “ Many in Scotland seem to have come 
to think that outside of the Church secularism is the true 
theory of things, and not a few appear to fancy that the sove- 
reignty of Christ is only a something which may be pleaded 
to secure ecclesiastical arbitrariness from review, and ecclesi- 
astical arrogance from restraint.” Doubtless, however, the 
“seeming” and the “appearance” may depend on Professor 
Flint’s standpoint. At all events, we venture to say that sus- 
picion cannot attach to Christians either in the United Pres- 
byterian or in the Free Church. 
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